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ARTICLE I. 


Tue Proper Cuaractrer anp Funcrions or AMERICAN 
LirerRaTURE. 


By Rev. Leonard Bacon, Pastor of the First Church, New-Haven, Conn. 


Tue subject proposed for this article may seem at first like 
one of the common-places of magazine essays and anniver- 
sary orations. Yet 1 am persuaded that the views which 
have suggested themselves to me in thinking of this theme, 
if not new, are at least worthy of a renewed consideration. 

Ever since I can remember, American literature has been 
inquired after, and inquired about, in all quarters. It has 
been debated whether there is any such thing, and if so, 
what are its merits—whether any such thing is likely to be, 
and if so, what it will be. The first of these questions is 
a question not of fact, nor even of speculation, but only of 
words. We have no national epic, no body of national 
dramatic poetry ; and in this view of the matter, surely, we 
have no American literature. But we have books of Ameri- 
can production, and these books have readers, and the 
number of such books and their readers is continually 
increasing ; and in this sense there can be no dispute that 
American literature has already begun to exist. Thus far, 
however, it cannot be denied that the books written in this 
country, with some few distinguished exceptions, should be 
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considered rather as American contributions to the common 
literature of the English language, than as constituting even 
the germ of such a body of letters as shall reflect the national 
spirit and re-act for salutary ends upon the national mind. 

I have announced then, without intending it, what I con- 
ceive to be the proper character and functions of American 
literature. In all its forms of history, philosophy, poetry, 
eloquence, its peculiar character must be that it breathes and 
manifests the national spirit ; and its one great function must 
be to re-act for salutary ends, upon the national mind from 
which it emanates. It must be essentially shaped and in- 
formed by the peculiar spirit of the American people, or it 
will always be a failure, a faint and cheap imitation of 
foreign models. However voluminous, however elaborate 
or elegant, may be the literature produced by writers born 
upon our soil, if it be not American in its tone and spirii, in 
the cast of its ideas and sentiments, it will always be to the 
American people as essentially foreign as translations from 
the French or German are to the people of Great Britain. 
Being thus deficient in the life and power of an original 
literature sprung from the soil, and intertwined with all the 
associations and habits of the people, it can have no sway 
over the heart of the people ; it will have no aim; it will 
perform no part in history. And on the other hand, when- 
ever literature in this country becomes conscious of the 
dignity of its function, and grapples in earnest with the 
national mind to lead it, to elevate it, to control it for worthy 
ends, it will immediately and without an effort, adapt itself 
to the people ; it will reflect of course, I do not say the 
opinions, but the intellectual habits, the sentiments, the pecul- 
iar character of those to whom it addresses itself. 

This view let us attempt to develop. What is, and is to 
be, the peculiar national character with which American 
literature must harmonize, and upon which it ought to act, 
purifying and elevating the national mind ? 

The character of a people, so far as it depends on other 
than geographical causes, such as climate, soil, sea-coast, 
rivers, mountains, and extent of territory,—is determined 
mostly by its origin, its history, its political organization, and 
its religious doctrines and institutions, These various influ- 
ences are not only blended in the result, but are continually 
pre oe wy each other. The origin of a people, the blood 
of which it springs, affects all its history, more surely and 
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more powerfully than parentage affects the destiny of the 
individual. ‘The history of a people determines its political 
organization, and its political organization in turn modifies the 
chances and changes of its history. Religion too exerts its 
strongest and steadiest influence upon a people, when it is 
blended with their historical recollections, when it has 
brought their laws and all the order of their civil state into 
harmony with itself; and on the other hand the character 
of a people, as determined by political and historical influ- 
ences, has much to do in moulding the forms of religious 
doctrine and directing the spirit of religious institutions, 
Any one of these causes, then, completely understood, will 
indicate with more or less exactness, what must be the 
peculiarities of the national character, and what ought to be 
the genius of the national literature. 

For our present purpose, then, it may be sufficient to keep 
in mind the peculiar structure of society and of government 
in this country, and to ask what sort of a literature, breathing 
the national spirit, and elevating the national character, 
ought to grow up in a country thus organized ¢ 

In pursuing this inquiry, my first position is, that there will 
be no place in American literature for certain sentiments, 
either entirely factitious or unnatural in their development, 
which, originating in the feudal structure of society, have had 
great influence upon the literature of Europe. 

Take, for example, the sentiment of loyalty. We in this 
country know not what it is; we can hardly conceive of it 
but by a strong effort of imagination. Yet it is a sentiment 
so familiar to most Englishmen, that the absence of it from 
our common character as a people, puzzles and perplexes 
many an English traveller more than any thing else. Loyalty 
is a strictly feudal sentiment, the feeling of attachment to a 
feudal superior—a feeling like that with which a Highlander 
looks on the hereditary chieftain of his clan—the feeling 
with which a faithful vassal followed his superior to war, 
without ever a thought about the reason of the quarrel in 
which his all was perilled—the feeling with which a hearty 
Englishman naturally regards his lawful sovereign. The 
feeling is indeed continually decaying in most countries of 
Europe, but it is still vigorous under every old and stable 

overnment, and it is not extinct even where revolution, 
ike a deluge, has swept away the ancient Jandmarks. In 
the old world, it outlives the feudalism in which it originated, 
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and lingers—*“the melancholy ghost of dead renown”— 
haunting with its shadowy presence the ivied castles and 
decaying tombs of the system to which it once gave life 
and beauty. But in this new world, it has never been 
naturalized. What do we know of the sentiment with 
which the whole Prussian people rose at the long expected 
opportunity, and rushed upon the French in grief and rage, 
to avenge, not so much their own wrongs, as the wrongs 
which Napoleon had inflicted upon their king, reducing him 
to vassalage, and the insults which he had heaped upon their 
queen—wrongs and insults which had sent her broken 
hearted to the grave. Not long before the death of that 
high-minded but unhappy queen, when the clouds hung 
darkest around the royal house of Hohenzollern, she said, 
“ Posterity will not set down my natne among those of cele- 
brated women, but whoever knows the calamities of these 
tines, will say of me, she suffered much, and she suffered 
with constancy: may he be able to add, she gave birth to 
chiidren who deserved better days, who struggled to bring 
them round, and at length succeeded.” We can feel the 
eloquence of this, because every word of it comes from a 
suffering human heart, and strikes upon our human sym- 
pathies, but what do we know of the thrill with which the 
recital of these words, at the time, went through every loyal 
Prussian heart? What do we know of the peculiar tone of 
sentiment with which that whole people, arming at last for 
the avenging conflict, made the name of their dead queen— 
Louisa --their war-cry,—or of the grief, which, when their 
valor had restored their widowed king to his due rank and 
independence as a sovereign, saddened their triumph with 
the thought, “She has not lived to see it.” 

This sentiment of loyalty, in its various forms and relations, 
controls to a great extent the manners of Europe, and is 
every where in that old world one of the constituent elements 
of national character. It is therefore, in this connection, 
worth looking at a little more distinctly. Loyalty towards 
a sovereign is not simply the feeling of respect towards a 
chief magistrate, whose person represents for the time being 
the law and the state. Woe to our commonwealths when 
that feeling shall be unknown among us. The English shout, 
or song, “ God save the King!” is uttered in a different note 
from the huzzas with which the butt-enders of the New 
York democracy greet their favorite president. Respect 
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for a chief magistrate must be combined with another 
element, before it becomes loyalty. You must feel that the 
chief magistrate is something more than a mag strate — that 
he is your sovereign—that you belong to him as his subject, 
so that he has a property in you—that he is your protector 
and lord, the fountain of power, justice, and honor,— and 
then you know what loyalty is, towards a sovereign. Does 
any body in England, save perhaps some speculative demo- 
crat, ever think of the young lady in Buckingham palace as 
simply 2 female chief magistrate’ Or does the true English- 
man think of her rather as his royal mistress, and as having 
a personal right in him which she has inherited, and which 
is to descend like any other property to her heirs? In some- 
thing of the same spirit, do the peasantry on a great estate 
look up to their immediate superior. He is the proprietor 
of the soil which they cultivate ; he is, or ought to be, their 
hereditary guardian and patron; they are not his slaves 
indeed, but they are in one sense a part of his property ; all 
the fruit of their toil, beyond a meagre supply of comforts 
for themselves, is his; if he is benevolent and conscientiously 
bent on the improvement of their condition, they are happy ; 
if he cares not for them, they can do little for themselves. 
So much of the feudal svstem remains, that the feeling of 
dependence and inferiority on the one hand, and of superi- 
ority and power on the other, runs through society. That 
radical element of the feudal sysiem, the principle of the 
lower made for the higher, the many for the one, the culti- 
vators of the soil for the proprietors of the soil, the peasantry 
for the aristocracy, the people for the sovereign.--is not yet 
extinct even in legislation. Far less is it extinct in respect 
tu its ir fluence on manners and national character. Feudal 

ism, in its various modifications, is the grand element in the 
history of every European people ; and therefore its influ- 
ence cannot but be for ages to come one of the grand 
elements in the character of every European people. ‘! he 
constitution of society, even in the freest countries there, is 
still feudalisin at the foundation. The feudalism is reformed 
indeed, remodeled, broken up and reconstructed with large 
additions of new materials; securities are provided for hu- 
man rights; guards are erected against the abuse of power; 
the great principle has been forced in, that though the many 
are made for the one, the one on the other hand is made for 
the many, and owes them duties as sacred as the duties 
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which they owe to him; but with all these reforms, and with 
all this infusion of liberty and justice, the peculiar senti- 
ments which the old system engendered, remain ; and among 
them the most obvious, and to us the most unknown, is the 
sentiment of loyalty to the sovereign, with its kindred senti- 
ment of loyalty to rank. 

Another sentiment which has great influence on national 
character in all the countries of European Christendom, is 
the pride of birth. This, in its rudiment, is a natural senti- 
ment; and as such it must have some place and influence 
under every structure of society. We are not — of 
the manifestations of this natural sentiment. Every man 
who had an honest father and a virtuous mother, feels the 
impulse of this sentiment, and knows why it was implanted 
in his nature. Every man who respects his own name 
because his father bore it before him—every man who feels 
himself quickened in the path of honor or of virtue by the 
necessity of not dishonoring the blood of which he was 
begotten—every man who feels that the reputation of his 
father is involved in his own, and that the dear memory of 
his mother is to be honored by his virtues and achievements, 
or disgraced by his meanness, is conscious of that natural 
sentiment which in other circumstances is exaggerated into 
pride of birth. 

Hereditary distinctions and honors, then, are not to be 
denounced as intrinsically absurd, or contrary to the common 
sense of human nature. It is natural to think the better of 
a man for being the worthy son of an illustrious sire. The 
renown of ancestors is and ought ever to be a part of the 
possessions of their children. The question whether the 
principle of hereditary distinctions shal] be incorporated with 
the political institutions of a people, or whether the sentiment 
of respect for parentage shall be left to work simply by its 
own power, as one of the elements of human nature, is a 
question to be determined more by experience than by any 
abstract reasoning. The only inquiries ought to be, What 
does experience teach? Where the principle of hereditary 
rank is established, what is its effect on national character 
and the general welfare ? How does it bear upon the grand 
result—the greatest happiness of the greatest number? 
Does it operate most effectually to excite effort and stimulate 
virtuous aspirations, or more to repress exertion and to pro- 
duce stagnation in all classes? In our country, guided as we 
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think by the long experience of mankind, we have rejected 
from our political structure all hereditary honors, all distine- 
tions founded upon parentage. The children of the pauper 
and the felon stand, before the law, upon the same platform 
of equality with the children of the most illustrious bene- 
factor of his country or of his race. No man is punished 
for his father’s misdoings ; no man is rewarded with public 
honors for his father’s achievements. This, | doubt not, is 
as wise, considered in reference to its political bearings, as it 
is right in morals. With us, the advantages to be derived 
from the most illustrious parentage, are simply those which 
the law of nature gives without any factitious enlargement. 
How contrary to this was the structure of feudal society. 
Under that system, every thing was hereditary. Every 
man’s station in society was determined by his birth; and 
exceptions were made, only as the strata were disturbed 
by frequent violence. He who was born a noble, was held 
to be made of finer clay, tempered with a more etherial 
spirit, than he who was born a peasant. The influence of 
this old habit of thought remains in all the countries where 
feudalism once reigned. ‘The system in which such a habit 
of thought originated, is every where passing away, if not 
already destroyed ; but its influence in this respect still lives. 
In all the freer countries of Europe, and most of all perhaps 
in Britain, many an avenue is open by which genius and 
worth may rise even from the humblest walks to eminence 
and honor; but still the influence of old hereditary distinc- 
tions hardly begins to be effaced from the common mind. 
There the greatest success, the greatest honor, is to rise 
to the level of the old feudal aristocracy. The orator 
in the House of Commons, whose eloquence adorns and 
enriches his mother tongue—the patriot statesman, whose 
skill guides his country through the storm—the jurist whose 
genius and industry have thrown light along the Gothic 
labyrinths of the law—the warrior whose exploits, on the 
deep or on the land, have made “ the meteor flag of England” 
burn more terrific than before—mounts at last to the peerage, 
and thus attains the goal of his ambition. And what an 
ambition! He is a peer indeed; but he comes a novus 
homo into the circle of the old nobility. He is a peer indeed, 
and is permitted to uphold the rotten aristocracy, by bring- 
ing to its aid the vigor of his talents and the lustre of his per- 
formances ; but after all, the stupid descendant of some 
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iron-fisted, leaden-headed old baron of the days of King 
John,—the coroneted gambler “whose blood has crept 
through” titled “scoundrels ever since” it was ennobled by 
the Tudors,—yes and the rowdy profligate who traces his 
= back to some unmentionable female in the court of 

harles the Second,—takes precedence of him, and blesses 
himself as of a more illustrious birth than this new created 
lord of yesterday. Meanwhile, the man of science and of 
letters has no hope of 98 3 to so glorious an eminence. 
The astronomer who writes his name among the constella- 
tions—the chemist at whose analizing touch nature gives up 
her profoundest secrets—the inventor who gives new arms 
tolabor, new wings to commerce, and new wealth and 
comforts to mankind—the historian who illuminates his 
country’s annals, and turus into wisdom the experience of 
past ages— the poet who entrances nations with the spell of 
song and fable—seeks the patronage of the high-born, happy 
to share that patronage with actors and Italian fiddlers, 
thrice happy if the king, deeming him fit to stand in the outer 
court of aristocracy, shall dub him knight, or exalt him to 
the rank of baronet. Thus Davy, transformed into Sir 
Humphrey, or Brewster,elevated into Sir David, is made 
equal in rank with such samples of human nature as Sir 
Mulberry Hawk ; even as Newton afier having revealed the 
system of the universe, and having made his simple plebeian 
name the most illustrious in the history of human knowledge, 
was belittled into Sir Isaac, and enabled to stand in the court 
of Queen Anne at the same degree of greatness with Pope's 


“ Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane.”’ 


Thus “the Aristo of the North,” after having filled the 
world with his fame, received the honor of a baronetcy, and 
was made almost respectable enough to be company for 
such as the high-born earl of Munster, and the noble mar- 
quis of Waterford. Thus perhaps, if Milton were to come 
to life again, under the present whig administration, and 
were so far to divest himself of his old Puritan and repub- 
lican whims, as to make himself agreeable to my Lord 
Melbourne, we might hear of Sir John Milton, the author 
of Paradise Lost. 

This sentiment then, the feudal sentiment of pride of 
birth, is in Great Britain, and far more in most European 
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countries, one of the elements of national character. It 
works not only in those who have high birth to be proud of, 
but in those who feel themselves depressed because others 
were born so far above them. It affects not only the 
etiquette of the palace and of the princely castle, but the 
manners and feelings of society in each of its numerous 
gradations. You may see the reflection of its influences 
direct and indirect, upon all the volumes even of the current 
literature of the old world. 

Inseparable from this in its influence on society, is another 
feudal exaggeration of a natural human sentiment. As the 
pride of birth, which we have been considering, is the per- 
version of that human affection which connects us with our 
ancestors, so family ambition is the perversion of that human 
affection which connects us with our posterity. The pride 
of being born of a great family, and the ambition to be the 
founder or upbuilder of a great family are only modifica- 
tions of the same disposition. Great families are a part of 
the feudal system. The estate of a landed proprietor under 
that system, is of the nature of a subordinate principality. 
ilence the undivided transmission of estates to the eldest 
son. Hence the law of entail, by which the estate is inalien- 
able, the possessor for the time being having only a life 
interest in it. These two principles working together make 
great families. In our country, happily, great families are 
impossible. We see indeed, now and then, something of 
the European ambition to make a great family; for the 
impossibility is not yet so fully understood as to produce its 
complete effect upon the sentiments and habits of the entire 

ople. Now and then we see a man who has acquired wealth 
by skill and diligence in business—or more often one who 
has suddenly grown rich by the chances of speculation—and 
who, having seen or heard how the aristocracy of Europe 
live in feuda) grandeur on their great estates, on which their 
ancestors have lived for ages before them, and on which 
their descendants are to live through ages be uncounted,— 
is ambitious to do something of the same kind here, to call 
his lands after his own name, and to build the baronial 
mansion which his posterity shall inhabit. But the great 
estate is divided; each heir, trained in the same luxu- 
rious habits as if he were to inherit the whole, finds his 
fragment insufficient for his wants ; the domain passes into 
the hands of strangers; the aristocratic mansion becomes 
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perhaps a tavern, perhaps a manufactory. The experiment 
soon becomes ludicrous, for till the 5 oe which control 
inheritance and the tenure of estates—laws more funda- 
mental to our social system than any others, and more 
deeply engraved upon the hearts of the people—are radically 
changed, the attempt must be as futile as an attempt to 
change the order of the seasons. Al] that a man can do for 
his posterity, under our laws, aside from what he does for 
the common welfare of his country—he must do by training 
his own children, so that they shall train theirs, for virtue, 
and for that wealth which is in the mind and not in outward 

ossessions. In feudal countries, on the other hand, and in 

ritain as much as in any other, the moment a man begins 
to rise from poverty itself, the moment his accumulations 
begin to put him in any sense beyond the reach of personal 
want, one of his first temptations is to look out for his family ; 
not merely to secure his children against poverty, but to 
raise his remote posterity into an elevated rank, to separate 
their interests from the interests of society at large, and 
thus to spread out his selfishness over all future time. The 
effect of this on national character cannot be insignificant. 
Look at such a man as Walter Scott fired with this family 
ambition, and under the impulse selling himself to a drudgery 
that broke his mighty energies, and exhausted those powers 
that had so long seemed exhaustless, and all for what? 
Why, that the author of Marmion and of Ivanhoe might 
be as Carlyle has well expressed it, “the founder of a race 
of Scotch lairds.” 

With the sentiments already noticed, and with the struct- 
ure of society which engenders them, the sentiment of con- 
tempt for labor and for poverty is inseparably connected. 
Where society is thus divided into classes by hereditary dis- 
tinctions—one class created to possess, to enjoy, to govern, 
to be honored, and another class destined to obtain by toil a 
scanty subsistence, or in more fortunate instances a humble 
competency,—labor is of course disnonored. There those 
who are born to labor feel that their lot is degradation, they 
are made to feel it by all the arrangements of society. 
Human nature every where, and under all political institu- 
tions is prone enough to despise labor, and to honor as the 
favorites of fortene or of Providence those who have nothing 
to do; but in the state of society of which we are speaking, 
that propensity instead of being counteracted, as the author 
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of our nature designed it should be, is pampered to a mon- 
strous growth. Man was made for employment, made to 
rovide for himself, and to enjoy what he has the more for 
its.being the fruit of his industry ; and that constitution of 
society only is in accordance with the constitution of individ- 
ual man, in which each individual has scope for the exercise 
of his powers, and is stimulated to a wholesome activity. 
Society is not yet so constituted in the old world ; though 
by successive pi it is continually approximating towards 
such a constitution. Meanwhile the old contempt for labor 
remains, acting and re-acting between the two great classes 
into which society is divided,—the mere consumers despising 
the producers, and the producers therefore despising them- 
selves,—the unproductive consumers blessing themselves as 
the favorites of heaven, and the producers, on the other hand, 
envying the consumers and ever learning to hate them. 

In our own country, different sorts of labor are of course 
held in different degrees of honor, Those employments 
which require high intellectual and moral qualifications, can- 
not but be st 3 among us as more honorable than mere 
muscular drudgery ; for it is naturally presumed that the man 
is furnished with those personal qualities which are necessary 
in his employment. Still, with us, no sort of honest labor is 
dishonorable. Our country has thousands of legislators and 
magistrates who cultivate their own acres with their own 
hands, and who think none the less of themselves on 
that account, and are none the less thought of by their 
fellow citizens. But under other systems, the different 
kinds of labor, instead of being more or less honora- 
ble, are only more or less dishonorable. Where the highest 
class is supposed to find its honor and its felicity in doing 
nothing, there the necessity of earning one’s bread in order to 
eat it, is a dishonor, a mark of inferiority ; and each partic- 
ular kind of labor is higher or lower on the scale of respecta- 
bility, not in proportion to the demand which it makes for a 
Sy a or lower order of qualifications, but in proportion as 
it brings men nearer to the level, and secures for them the 
perenne or the deference, of the unlaboring aristocracy. 

ven in the middle ages the man of science or of letters, the 


physician, the learned clerk, the skilful artizan, could com- 
mand from peer and king something of the respect due to 
intellectual and personal superiority, but still the superiority 
of knowledge and of virtue, was as nothing before the great- 
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ness of hereditary wealth and power. As civilization 
advances, the aristocratic class becomes more educated, and 
seeks to ally itself more closely with the intellectual class. 
Thus the dignity of idleness is placed side by. side with the 
dignity of intellectual power, till by degrees men begin to 
see the difference. And while idleness is thus insensibly los- 
ing its exclusive honors, industry itself begins to be delivered 
from its reproach ; for knowledge is continually spreadin 
wider and lower among the laboring classes; and politica 
power is passing, sometimes by gradual reform, and anon 
by the convulsive shock of revolution, from the few to the 
many. But ages must yet clapse before the effects of the 
old order of things shall be effaced from the manners and 
from the opinions and feelings of the whole people. 

I have not forgotten that there are causes at work in our 
own country, to degrade the true nobility of labor. I have 
not forgotten the ambition of some to import the ideas and 
to ape the habits of European life. This however, though 
aided by the constant circulation of English “tales of fash- 
ionable life,” and of other things in the same style, can have 
but little efficacy in counteracting the tendency of the great 
facts of our condition. The fact that here the cultivators 
of the soil are the lords of the soil, will stand in spite of 
Blackwood’s Magazine and Bulwer’s novels, and in spite of 
the endeavors of here and there a rich man to make himself 
unhappy by living in the state and pomp of aristocratic 
laziness. And so in spite of all such influences, the fact will 
stand, that here all political power is in the hands of those 
who live by industry; and that other fact that the few who 
can live without labor are too few and too scattered to 
constitute a class, and that of them not one in five is willing 
to live without some active and useful employment. Nor 
have I forgotten that, by a mournful anomaly in the political 
organization of some portions of our country—an anomaly 
contradictory of all the principles and tendencies of the 
American civilization—labor is, in those localities, dishonor- 
able ; and if | were compelled to believe that such an anomaly 
will be permanent upon the American soil, outliving or sub- 
duing the various influences with which it is at war, I never 
should have thought of speculating, but with shame, upon 
the probable character and functions of American literature. 
That anomaly must pass away; or all that brightens and 
adorns this Jand with the promise of a new era of freedom 
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for mankind, must perish before it, and society itself must be 
constructed upon other principles than those which are now 
recognized as its foundation,—ves, upon principles more 
preposterous than monarchy, and more barbarous than feu- 
dalism. The American structure of society must predomi- 
nate here to the exclusion of every hostile element, or its 
very foundations must be subverted. The soil of freedom 
must be cultivated by the hands of freemen, or the time will 
come when from each traditionary hill, and from each sacred 
battle field, the voices of the guardian genii, will be heard in 
tones of grief, “Let us depart.” Where is the man, calling 
himself an American, who does not in his heart believe that 
this dark anomaly will pass away ; and that the time will 
come, when no spot in our vast union shall be profaned by 
a fettered step, or by the stroke of an unwilling hand, but 
every where jocund labor shall look up to heaven in the 
conscious nobleness of perfect freedom. 

The feudal sentiment of honor, has had great influence on 
the literature of Europe from the romantic ages to this hour. 
Ancient literature bears no trace of such a sentiment. The 
sense of right and wrong, the love of reputation, and a quick 
sensitiveness to the good or ill esteem of others, are common 
to mankind, and are most developed where human nature is 
most elevated by intellectual and moral culture ; but the 
feudal sentiment of honor, which tinges all modern literature, 
is something different from these. What is called the aw 
of honor, is the most distinct and tangible manifestation of 
the feudal sentiment which has produced it. You could not 
make Cicero, or Cesar, or Brutus, or Mark Antony, or 
the heroic Scipio understand the law of honor, even in its 
first principles—you could not make Pericles, or Epaminon- 
das, with his “two immortal daughters,” or Achilles irac- 
undus et acer, understand it—any more than you could make 
Moses or Abraham understand it. It is a code made not 
for men as men, nor for men as citizens, nor for men as 
fathers, husbands, brothers, neighbors, friends; it is a code 
for gentlemen only, for men of birth, men of a certain feudal 
rank ; if peasants or mechanics undertake to apply it, they 
only make themselves objects of ridicule. The sentiment of 
honor, as embodied in the law of honor, is not simply the 
feeling which revolts from doing what the wise and the good 
disapprove ; a man may be covered thick with vices, he 
may be a drunkard, he may be a gambler, he may be a 
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brawler in the streets, and the disturber of a co tion 
met for peaceful worship, he may abuse the wife of his 
bosom, he may be the seducer and betrayer of female inno- 
cence, he may be a murderer, and still be a flourishing 
specimen of the sentiment of honor; for none of these 
things prove him to be a churl, a peasant, a base mechanic, 
—none of them are inconsistent with his gentle birth and 
nurture. The sentiment of honor, as embodied in the law 
of honor, is not simply the fierce impulse of revenge for 
injuries,—of injuries as such it takes no direct cognizance ; 
it is the state of mind which feels a particular sort of insult 
from a particular sort of insulter, with a morbid sensitiveness, 
and which seeks to wipe away that insult not by mere ven- 
geance, but by vengeance obtained through a particular 
process—a process the absurdity of which, as estimated by 
any rule of reason, or by any unsophisticated human feeling, 
is beyond expression. This is feudal honor, an arbitrary 
conventional sentiment appropriated to a particular high- 
bred class, and which the peasantry, the vulgar, have no 
right to be acquainted with. Such a sentiment could not 
have originated under any system but that of the middle 
ages; it cannot be perpetuated in a community, where all 
are politically equal, and where all the institutions of society 
tend to make the man more honorable than the gentleman. 

You need not tell me that the law of honor reigns with 
a bloody sway in some parts of our country. I know it; 
and every man knows that if you inclose in lines upon the 
map of the United States, that region where the code of 
honor is recognised, you enclose just that region in which 
American institutions and American principles have not yet 
done their work. I mean nothing which ought to offend any 
man’s honest sensibilities ; for where are we to look for the 
true operation, the demonstrated tendency of the American 
structure of society? In one part of the country, this peculiar 
structure of society, built on the theory of equal rights, has 
existed without material change for more than two centuries. 
In another part of the country, the present order of things, 
so far as it is the same, dates no farther back, at the farthest, 
than the Declaration of Independence, and even then 
amid embarrassments and counteracting influences which 
have not yet been removed. Where shall we look to ascer- 
tain the real tendency of the American civilization? At 
Plymouth? Or at Pensacola? I do not say that the man 
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of Pensacola is to be blamed, or the man of Plymouth to 
be lauded, for the difference. They stand at two different 
points, on the broad stream of history. Travel over all 
those parts of the country, where the counties are divided 
into towns, and the towns into school. districts, each town 
and each school district managing its own affairs; and 
where the soil, meted out into farms, is cultivated by the 
hands of its possessors ; and where the votes that determine 
who shall be selectmen, and who shall go to Congress, and 
who shall be governor, are deposited in the ballot boxes by 
the hard huge hands of those who till the ground or strike 
at the anvil—in this organization you will see the American 
order of things. Tell me whether the law of feudal honor 
can be anything but a perishing exotic, under such insti- 
tutions. 

For these sentiments, then, which originated in the feudal 
structure of society, and which give a peculiar coloring to 
all the literature of Europe, there will ultimately be no place 
in the American character, and therefore there will be no 
place for them in the literature of the American people, 
when once it shall have been formed in harmony with that 
character and shall re-act upon it for salutary ends. In this 
country, above all others, “the age of chivalry is gone ;” 
and the age of the people has succeeded, the age of utility 
and justice, of common rights and common sense. Litera- 
ture, among us, must speak with a different tone from that 
which she Tuushed at feudal courts and tournaments, or she 
will ever seem to speak with an ungraceful, because outland- 
ish accent. 

It is still more obvious that our literature whenever it shall 
meet our actual sentiments and wants as a people, must be 
rich in the illustration of certain civic and social virtues, 
for which there was but little scope under the now anti- 
quated institutions of Europe. To explain what I mean by 
this position, let me just name to you some of the virtues 
which are essential to the well-working of such institutions 
as ours, and which may naturally be looked for under such 
institutions, but which are hardly expected to exist in other 
forms of society. 

Patriotism, then, is the most obvious of these virtues, not 
the mere sentiment of attachment to one’s aative soil, but 
the intelligent and hearty love of country, prompting to 
thought and effort for the country’s welfare. This is the 
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virtue of a freeman. Who expects the slave to love the 
country which will not own him for a man? The serf 
trodden into the soil, with nothing to lose or to gain by the 
vicissitudes of empire—who expects him to care for any 
interest out of his own cabin ? Patriotism is the virtue of a 
citizen, a member of the commonwealth, not of a mere sub- 
ject. The whole political duty of a mere subject, whether 
under a monarchy or an oligarchy, is summed up in silent 
obedience. Where society is divided into orders, patriotism 
in the lower orders is a dangerous affair—dangerous to them- 
selves—dangerous to the state,—eminently dangerous to the 
established system. Hence though Europe has had patriot 
kings, and patriot nobles and statesmen ; we hear of a patriot 
peasantry there, only in connection with tumult and arms. Pa- 
triotism among the people, is, in the old world, another name for 
revolution; the faintest whisper of it “ with fear of change per- 

lexes monarchs.” But with us, patriotism is an every day duty 
orevery man. Every man, not dead to virtue, loves his coun- 
try with a manly affection—thinks, reasons, inquires, acts 
for his country’s welfare. He loves his country as the 
virtuous sovereign loves his kingdom, because it is his own, 
because its destinies are in a degree entrusted to his hands, 
His pride of ancestry, is not that he is born of better blood 
than his countrymen, but that he is born of the same blood 
with the men of “the heroic age,” the men of Bunkerhill, of 
Bennington, and of Yorktown. His hopes, too, for his pos- 
terity, are all patriotic, not personal. His hopes for them 
are identical with his hopes for his country. That strong 
impulse which leads all men to care for their posterity in 
coming ages, leads him to care that these equal laws, this 
well ordered liberty, this universal diffusion of knowledge, 
these purifying and sustaining influences of Christian truth, 
may be perpetual. 

A peculiar regard for law is another republican virtue. 
In Europe there is a reverence for power, which secures 
obedience to the expression of the sovereign will. The 
government there is a great power, and the people are its 
subjects. Crimes are offences not against the people, but 
against this great power at the metropolis. When a crime 
has been committed, popular sympathy, if awakened, is as 
likely to take the part of the criminal as of the law. The 
whole affair, from the commission of the crime to the inflic- 
tion of the penalty, is a sort of conflict between the offender 
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and the government, in which the spectators have little 
concern except as they naturally feel some compassion for 
the weaker party. How different is it where the government 
is the organ, and the law the expression, of the popular 
reason and the popular will. Every citizen has an interest 
in the law and in the administration of it; and the conse- 
quence is that when a crime has been committed, every citizen 
feels it as a wrong done to himself, every eye is awake to 
discover the criminal, and every hand is ready to aid in 
arresting him. Now and then there is indeed—though less 
frequently than in other countries—some outbreak of popular 
passion. There is a riot in the streets of some city, or a 
daring piece of mischief by the lewd fellows of the baser 
sort in some village —such as in old England would hardly 
be noticed as any thing extraorlinary. At once a thousand 
voices cry out, that the laws are dishonored, and the ark of 
freedom is taken. Some petty offence, through the delin- 
quency of a petty magistrate, or some graver crime, through 
the perverseness of a jury, escapes due retribution, and at 
once a thousand voices are lifted up in solemn indignation. 
It is our national sensitiveness to the sacred dignity of law, 
our deep conviction of the indispensableness of law to free- 
dom, which makes us so ready, on every occasion, to tremble 
lest our freedom end in anarchy. It is a salutary fear, and 
whenever and wherever the public mind is unconscious of 
that fear, then and there, is danger for our country. 

Public spirit is another of these republican virtues. This 
is a sort of local patriotism. It is the spirit which moves the 
inhabitants of a town or city, a particular district or locality, 
to plans and efforts for their own common good. It provides 
a city with commodious avenues, with public squares and 
walks and groves. It endows institutions for the promotion 
of knowledge, the library, the lyceum, the university. It 
decorates the place with stately edifices for public use,— 
churches, school-houses, halls of justice. It raises the spire, 
the monumental column, the honorary statue. It poursalong 
the crowded haunts of human life pure water from the 
mountains, a stream of health and comfort. So in a village, 
it keeps the rural sanctuary and school-house neat and trim. 
It encloses the green with its white railing. 1t roots out the 
briers from the place of graves, and plants the trees that are 
to throw their solemn shade upon that tranquil spot. It 
exerts itself to keep the highways and bridges in repair, and 
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to have good schools for all the children. In a larger district 
it operates on similar objects. It marks out those lines of 
communication which shall make intercourse most easy and 
rapid. Here it opens a new road, or straightens an old one ; 
there, it connects rivers by a canal; and on another line, it 
constructs a railway. Here it sets up an academy ; there it 
builds a college. Public spirit is at work with various 
degrees of vigor, of wisdom and of steadiness, all over the 
country, for all sorts of objects. The structure of society 
takes it for granted that there will be public spirit every 
where, and every where it is infusing public spirit into the 
popular mind. The people are all trained to the habit of 
taking care for theirown common concerns. Not only the 
nation collectively, and each state separately, but each 
county, each town, each school district, is to provide for its 
own common interests. In what country upon earth, can 
you find so many myriads of minds continually on the alert 
to see how the public may be better accommodated ? 

If I may be allowed to name another of the civic virtues 
necessary to the well being of our form of society, it is fru- 
gality and simplicity of manners. In all countries not 
republican, the government is of course confounded with the 
individuals who administer it, or rather those individuals are 
the government. All the magnificence of the state is simply 
the personal magnificence of the sovereign. The sovereign 
is to be magnificent in all his expenditures. Frugality ina 
king—simplicity of style and manners in a king—it is not 
respectable. The palace must glitter with gold, and the 
crown must flash with gems, or the whole concern is shabby. 
Personal magnificence then being necessary for the sove- 
reign, it is of course necessary in its degree for those higher 
orders in society who approach the throne in station and in 
power. Besides, in that unnatural distribution of wealth 
which characterizes all European countries, frugality and 
simplicity of manners, however necessary and becoming in 
the poor, is a very doubtful virtue in the aristocracy, In 
addition to its being vulgar, it is of doubtful popularity. The 
aristocracy are the spending class, one of their functions is 
to spend what the toil of the peasantry produces ; and ought 
not they to spend profusely? With us, on the other hand, 
none but a fool, or one whose head is turned by too sudden 
or too high an elevation, can confound the government with 
the men who administer it. Here the magnificence of the 
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great federal republic is one thing, and the magnificence of 
the great men of the republic is another thing. The capitol, 
the public offices, the national ships, the arsenals, the custom 
houses in great cities—let them be magnificent ; they belong 
to the Union, and the magnificence of the Union is becoming. 
But the personal magnificence of the President, and of those 
who aspire to the Presidency—the personal equipage, the 
luxury and pomp of senators and heads of departments and 
executive functionaries,—is entirely out of keeping, and the 
good sense of the people revolts at it. That functionary 
trusted with millions of the public treasure, whose legal 
revenues from his office, might with frugality and simplicity, 
endow him with the power of becoming an honored and 
happy benefactor of his country, if he undertakes to be mag- 
nificent,—becomes a defaulter, and flees from his country’s 
wrath into infamous exile. That statesman who forgetting 
such models as Franklin and Sherman, is touched with the 
vulgar ambition of princely style and splendor, will find that 
no American revenue is equal to such ambition; and 
however illustrious he may be with the gifts of nature and the 
fruits of his own studious toil, though his eloquence transcend 
the fame of Tully and rival that of Demosthenes, though he 
be the glory of the forum and of the senate, and applauding 
thousands catch each echo of his voice, he will find in time 
that to squander with princely magnificence, is to lose the 
highest favor, not of the rabble, but of the people. 

Here then you see in part what American literature must 
be in its character and in its functions, whenever it shall be 
truly American. It must be marked with the impress, and 
alive with the spirit, of these manly republican virtues. 
One of its great duties must be to cherish such virtues, to 
keep them alive and active in the popular mind, that they 
may grow with the nation’s growth, and strengthen them- 
selves from age to age, the ever brightening tokens of the 
nation’s immortality. 

Another sort of influence, peculiar as yet in a great 
degree to our own country, will have much to do in determin- 
ing both the proper character and the proper functions of 
our national literature. In other ages and lands, the man of 
letters has had his patrons, in whose favor he has lived, and 
whom his grateful verse or prose has immortalized. Litera- 
ture has been for a particular class—for the imperial 
Augustus, for the munificent Pollio, for the noble Mecanas 
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atavis editus regibus. Here on the other hand, if it becomes 
really national, it will be not for a noble class, not for a 
reigning class, but for the one class, the people. When the 
American system of society shall have been perfected, and 
the whole population shall have been trained under its 
influences, the whole population will be a reading population 
—a population to be moved and charmed by poetry, to be 
enlightened and elevated by history, to be taught, argued 
with, persuaded, respecting their interests, their rights, and 
their duties. Then how many millions upon millions of 
readers will constitute that public to which American litera- 
ture shall address itself. Perhaps, among the readers of 
this page, there is the poet-boy, “mute and inglorious” 
as yet, who, like Milton, “long choosing and beginning 
late,” shall by and by utter those words of living song 
which shall at once bs echoed from the waters of the 
Oregon, and who in a green old age shall be crowned 
with the laurel offered in the acclamations of more than 
forty millions of his countrymen. What will that litera- 
ture be which shall teach the hearts, and sway the minds 
of such a public? Will it have anything in it, of the nature 
of intellectual dandyism? Will it have any affinity with 
that which seeks the exclusive patronage of an imaginary 
higher class, the courtly, the idle, the fashionable, the first 
circles? Would you see some intimation of what it is likely 
to be? Look not for those books which are printed only to 
be bound in satin covers, and to lie with undimned gilt 
edges upon tables of marble and rose-wood, but for those 
which naturally make their way every where alike, and 
which are not only talked of in circles of literary pretension 
but are read without criticism at the farmer’s kitchen fire- 
side. Where will you not find that book about the “ Rich 
Poor Man” and “ Uncle Phil,” and the meek sufferer Char- 
lotte—thumbed, worn, blistered perhaps with natural tears ? 

One glance at another view of our subject, and I have 
done. Can there be a truly American literature which shall 
not be eminently controlled and enlivened by the spirit of 
the Christian religion? Some superficial observers have an 
idea that the tendencies of our system of society are all to 
irreligion, to unmingled worldliness, to blank infidelity. Else- 
where, the existing forms and institutions of religion are in 
close alliance with the existing forms of government; and 
consequently, just as fast and as far as the public mind moves 
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towards political revolution, there is danger of its casting 
away, not only religious corruptions and abuses, but the very 
name of Christianity. The inference has been hastily made, 
that here, where a new organization of society is in full 
operation, religious faith must of course have ceased to be 
an element in society. English tories and English radicals, 
with opposite motives, are apt to concur in the hasty conclu- 
sion. And some unthinking, unobserving minds on this side 
of the Atlantic, themselves unconscious of the expansive 
and ennobling power of Christian truth, seem really to have 
taken it for granted that religion is no part of the American 
character; that faith in God and in the retributions of the 
eternal state, faith in the Bible, and faith in Jesus Christ, 
are never to be spoken of, except as they occur in certain 
decent forms and observances, and never to be thought of, 
except perhaps at a funeral. Is it so? Because we have 
no hierarchy allied with a mighty aristocracy, and both 
supporting the throne that supports them—because worship 
and religious instruction are not regulated by the govern- 
ment—have we therefore ceased to be a Christian people? 
That philosophic traveller, whose work on “ the Democracy 
in America,” is the ablest exposition of the American civili- 
zation, ever produced by a foreigner—perhaps I ought to 
add, abler than any that has vet been produced from among 
ourselves—carried back to the old world no such report. 
His deliberate testimony is, “'There is no country in the 
whole world, in which the Christian religion retains a greater 
influence over the souls of men than in America; and,” he 
adds like a true philosopher, “there can be no greater proof 
of its utility, and of its conformity to human nature, than 
that its influence is most powerfully felt over the most 
enlightened and free nation of the earth.” “ If any hold,” 
says he, “ that the religious spirit which I admire, is the very 
thing most amiss in America, and that the only element 
wanting to the freedom and happiness of the human race is 
to believe in some blind cosmogomy or to assert with Cabanis 
the secretion of thought by the brain, I can only reply 
that those who hold this language have never been in 
America, and that they have never seen a religious or a free 
nation. When they return from their ecsialieien we shall 
hear what they have to say.” “How is it possible,” he 
exclaims, “that society should escape destruction, ifthe moral 
tie be not strengthened in proportion as the political tie is 
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relaxed? and what can be done with a people which is its 
own master, if it be not submissive to the Divinity ?” 

Is not this a true report? Is not religion, the religion of 
the Christian Scriptures, one of the grand elements in the 
character of the American people ‘—nay is it not the first of 
the constituent forces of the American civilization? How 
can it be otherwise? Is not our whole history brightened 
with peculiar and glorious manifestations of the power of 
religious faith? Can the American people cast away their 
Christian faith, without tearing themselves from the past, 
and dishonoring all that endears and hallows the names of 
their own ancestry? Is religion with us a mere dying tra- 
dition—a merely lingering respect for ancient forms and 
prejudices ? hat ! when of all the reading of the people 
three-fourths is purely religious |!—when of all the issues from 
the press, three fourths are theological, ethical, and devo- 
tional !—when the spontaneous offerings of the people are 
planting churches, and rearing temples, and training an edu- 
cated clergy, and endowing and multiplying seats of Chris- 
tian learning, and putting the Bible into every family, faster 
than could be done by the utmost exertion of imperial power ! 
—when the American people are at this moment pursuing 
the enterprise of spreading Christianity through the world, 
with a zeal less blazing indeed than that of the crusades, but 
more inflexibly determined, because more deliberate, more 
enlightened, and more conscientious !|—when on every side 
it is conceded and reiterated that moral force, not physical, 
must guard us against ruin; that sound moral influences, 
religious affections and sympathies, confidence in God, and 
the sense of Divine accountability, diffused through the 
nation, must be our only safety ! No! 

“The pilgrim spirit is not dead, 
It walks in the noon’s broad light, 
And it watehes the bed of the glorious dead, 
With the holy stars at night.” 

Can there be, then, a literature truly and thoroughly 
American, which shall not be as thoroughly Christian ? 
How can it be national, unless it shall proceed from the 
a soul of the nation, and shall breathe the pure spirit 
of Christian faith? It must ever drink not of any fabled 
fountain of merely earthly inspiration, but of 

“ Siloa’s brook that flows 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 
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What then is the conclusion of the whole matter ? 
First, American literature will never be formed by the 
mere imitation of English models, Those who are ambitious 
to please and instruct their countrymen by writings which 
their countrymen shall honor, will never succeed by trying 
to catch the tone and ape the manner of English fugitive 
literature. If our countrymen want English literature, it is 
cheaper, easier, and in every respect a far better bargain, to 
get the original article than to get the imitation. 

Next, a truly American literature will never be created, 
till literature ceases to be a merely elegant amusement, and 
addresses itself in earnest to the subjects that take strong 
hold of the interests and affections of the American people. 
I have heard of a parish somewhere, who were delighted 
with their minister, and thought him the most unexception- 
able man in the world, because, as they said, he never intro- 
duced into his discourses either politics or religion. Litera- 
ture framed upon such a principle, will always be despised 
by a free, a grave, and active nation. 

My last word is, that American literature must be the 
product of free, enlightened, honest minds, kindling with the 
spontaneous fires of genius and of love. Affectation of 
sentiment is as powerless as the affectation of genius. Wri- 
ters destitute of religious sentiment at the heart, but affecting 
to infuse into their works the sentiment of Christian faith 
out of deference to public opinion, will never strike that 
chord in the hearts of the people which vibrates to the touch 
of truth. So the affectation of Americanism—and above 
all the affectation of hyper-democracy—will ever overshoot 
its mark, exposing its own unworthiness. ‘The affectation 
of whatever sentiment, religious or political, is a base and 
conscious slavery of the soul. Let the young scholar, then, 
whose mind is fired with the hope of by and by delighting 
and instructing his countrymen, beware of affectation. Re- 
member, he who speaks to a free people must himself be 
free—free within—conscious himself, and making others 
conscious, that his emotions and his faculties are all his own.. 


















The Dead Sea. 


ARTICLE II. 


On Tue Deap Sea, anp tHe Destruction or Sopom anp 
Gomorran. 


By Rev. Edward Robinson, D. D., Prof. Orient. Lit., Theol. Sem., New York. 


To the Editor of the Biblical Repository.* 
Sir, 
In travelling in May, 1838, along the shores of the 
Dead Sea, with my friend, the Rev. E. Smith, our attention 
was naturally directed, not only to the singular natural phe- 
nomena connected with that sea; but also to the history 
and circumstances of the dread events, which Scripture has 
recorded as having taken place within the deep valley 
which it now occupies. We had become aware, that the 
former theory that the Jordan’s having once flowed through 
this plain and the great southern valley to the Red Sea, was 
no longer tenable ; and the still earlier one of a subterranean 
lake covered with a stratum of asphaltum and earth, on 
which stood the cities of the plain, seemed the mere vagary 
of a mind not well informed. We spoke upon the subject 
and felt that all former theories respecting the destruction 
of those cities must be abandoned; although we did not 
feel ourselves able at the moment to propose a new one, we 
became aware, however, that the cities must probably have 


* This communication, with the accompanying article was 
designed for the October No. of the Repository, but came to 
hand too late to be inserted at that date. The facts and sug- 
gestions which it contains are highly important to the cause 
of natural science as well as of Biblical learning. We hope 
to follow it, in subsequent Nos. of our work, with articles 
from the same author on topics of equal interest and value. 
An article is expected for our next, (if it should not arrive in 
season for insertion in the present No.,) on the Passage of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea, with Notices of the land of 
Goshen, etc. These sketches by one who has visited the 
scenes of the Scripture miracles, and who is so well qualified 
to describe them, cannot fail to be read with interest. 

To some of our readers it may not be known that Dr. Rob- 
inson is still in Europe, where he has been engaged since his 
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stood in the southern part of the plain or valley now occu- 
pied by, or adjacent to the sea. We supposed too, that their 
catastrophe must have had some connexion with the pits of 
asphaltum (slime-pits, Gen. 14: 10,) which before existed in 
the valley; and that the southern part.of the sea, beyond 
the peninsula, might probably have been in some way occa- 
sioned by this conflagration. But the main body of the sea, 
further north, we thought must have been already in exist- 
ence ; since it exhibits no evidence of any later origin, than 
the Lake of Tiberias in the same great valley. 

Our attention was soon engaged with other objects equally 
interesting ; and we left this subject without arriving further 
at any very definite conclusions. During the course of the 
last winter, Mr. Smith being then in Leipzig, I had occasion 
again to take up the same inquiry: and pursuing it further 
arrived at a theory which may perhaps, in some of its points, 
be the true one. Its main features were these: The sea 
anciently extended only so far South as to the peninsula ; 
south of this were the pits of asphaltum, around which 
extensive strata of the bitumen had spread themselves out 
over the surface of the valley ; upon this bitumen a stratum 
of soil had been formed, which was fertile and well-watered, 
and on this stood the cities. The Lord, by means of light- 
ning or fire from heaven, caused the strata of bitumen to be 
set on fire, which then burnt with a fury sufficient to destroy 
the cities, consume the strata forming the fertile surface of 
the valley, and thus in parts sink its level ; so that a portion 
became covered by the waters of the sea rushing in, while 
return from Palestine, in the diligent preparation of the 
researches of himself and Mr. Smith, in the Holy Land, for 
publication. The work has been principally written at Berlin, 
with the best advantages, and, as is expected, will be published 
in London, and in this country, under the superintendence of 
the author. In the mean time a Translation has been made 
into German, which will be simultaneously published in Halle, 
under the supervision of Prof. Roediger, a distinguished 
Oriental slides: These publications will be accompanied 
with a new and improved map of Palestine prepared from the 
notes of Messrs. Robinson and Smith by a distinguished and 
scientific artist. Great interest is manifested in this work by 
men of the highest name and character for Biblical and Geo- 
raphical learning in Germany and England, We trust its pub- 
cation wil] not be long delayed. LEnpiror. 
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the rest remained a salt and dreary desert, as it is at this 
day. Within the new portion thus occupied by the sea, the 
fountains of asphaltum may be supposed to be still at work 
beneath the water, producing the occasional phenomena of 
that substance for which the sea is famous. 

My own impressions in respect to the above theory may 
be gathered from the following letterto M. De Buch. As 
I am no geologist, it seemed to me preferable, so far as I am 
concerned, to arrange the facts we had collected and lay 
them before scientific men, rather than build up theories in 
a department which is not my own. In this way, and out 
of these views, arose the correspondence which is here sub- 
— It is hardly necessary for me to say, that M. de 

uch, the distinguished geologist who was so good as to 
reply to my inquiries, holds the highest rank in this depart- 
ment on the continent of Europe ; and that he has paid more 
attention than any man living to the phenomena of volcanoes 
and volcanic action. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood, that the question here, 
on my part, has reference solely to the means which the 
a employed for the miraculous destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. I propose no theory on the subject; nor 
does M. de Buch; but my object is to present facts and 
materials, of which others may make use, in order to carry 
out the discussion further. For this reason I have subjoined 
an extract respecting the volcanic ‘dyke’ found near the 
island of Banda in x D. 1820; and another containing an 
account of the very remarkable Pitch Lake in the island of 
Trinidad. This last presents an analogy to what may have 
been the ancient character of the asphaltum around the pits 
in the valley, before the destruction of the cities of the plain. 

I should be highly gratified if Prof. Silliman, or Prof. 
Hitchcock, or others of our American geologists, would 
look at the subject, and lay the result cf their reflections 
before the public, Yours in Christian bonds, 
Berlin, July 25, 1839. Epwarp Rosuinson. 






I. Prof. E. Robinson to M. Leopold von Buch. 
Berlin, April 17th, 1839. 
Sir, 
In accordance with your kind permission, I venture to 
throw together a few hints and notices respecting the region 
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around the Dead Sea and its phenomena, in the hope of 
being able, through your suggestions, to arrive perhaps at 
some explanation founded on scientific principles, of the his- 
torical notices of this district contained in the Scriptures. 
Our journeyings led us twice to the borders of the Dead 
Sea. Once, passing down from near Hebron (el-Khailil,) 
we struck it at Ain Jiddi; and proceeded along its western 
side to Jericho. The second time, we went from Hebron 
to near the ford marked on most modern maps ; and thence 
to the southern point; and so through the Ghér and Wady 
el-’Arabah to Wady Masa. We found the Sea here occupy- 
ing the whole breadth of the great valley, which extends 
from Jebel esh-Sheikh and Banias to the Red Sea al ’Akabah; 
but the mountains do not open out into a circle or oval around 
it, as is usually represented ; that, at both the northern and 
southern ends of the Sea, that and the valley are somewhat 
contracted by promontories running out obliquely from the 
western mountain ; and that all the southern extremity, is 
a long even ridge, unconnected with the western moun- 
tains and lying in front of them, running along the shore 
S.S. E. from near the said ford to the end of the sea. It then 
bends to the S. S. W. for about the same distance, where it ter- 
minates. The height of this ridge is 150 to 200 feet ; and 
the mass of it is fossil salt, thinly covered with strata of lime- 
stone and marle. South of this ridge the Ghor is again 
wider. But about eight or ten geographical miles (60 to a 
degree) distant from the sea in the same direction, is a line 
of cliffs apparently stretching across the whole Ghor, as if 
cutting off all further progress southward. At the foot of these 
are many brackish springs, which at present form a marsh 
along their base. These cliffs, however, proved to be noth. 
ing more than an offset or step between the Ghdér below, 
and the higher level of the valley further south, which from 
that point takes the name of Wady el’Arabah. Through 
these cliffs or offset, consisting of marle, the deep water-course 
of the great valley breaks its way down to the level of the 
Ghér, between banks 150 to 200 feet high. It is called 
Wady el-’Jeill, a Wady within a Wady. This water course 
was dry when we saw it in June ; but in the rainy season it 
drains off the waters of el-’Arabah and of the adjacent moun- 
tains and high deserts on either side, and carries them 
northward to the dead sea. Its bed has a rapid descent, and 
bears marks of a large and powerful volume of water. It 
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begins, as we learned from Arabs of that region, beyond 
Wady Ghirindel, or nearly three quarters of the distance 
towards ’Akabah; the water-shed being so indistinct as not 
to have been remarked by travellers who have passed over it. 
The waters of Wady Ghirdndel itself flow off northwards. 
The waters of the great western plateau, or the desert el-Tih, 
as far south at least as the point opposite ’Akabah, and prob- 
ably much further, also flow northwards along the plateau, 
being drained off by the Wady Jerafeh, which runs north 
and enters el-’Arabah nearly opposite to Wady Masa. The 
great valley as seen from ’Akabah looking northwards, 
appears to have only a slight acclivity, and exhibits scarcely 
a trace of a water course. The whole conformation of this 
valley, thus presenting a much longer and greater descent 
towards the south, seems of itself to indicate, that the Dead 
Sea must lie considerably lower than the Gulf of ’Akabah. 
It has been generally assumed that the Dead Sea has 
existed only since the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 
recorded in the book of Genesis ; and the favorite hypothesis 
of late years has been, that the Jordan before that time 
flowed through Wady el’Arabah to the Gulf of ’Akabah, 
leaving the present bed of the Dead Sea a fertile plain. 
But this, as is now known, cannot have been the case; at 
least not within the times to which history reaches back. 
Every circumstance goes to show, that a Jake must have 
existed in this place, into which the Jordan poured its waters 
before the catastrophe of Sodom. It seems also a necessary 
conclusion, that these cities lay to the southward of the lake ; 
for Lot fled to Zoar which was near to Sodom ; and Zoar 
lay almost at the southern end of the present Sea, (the name 
having still existed in the time of Abulfeda in the 14th cen- 
tury,) apparently at the mouth of a Wady coming down 
from Kerak in the eastern mountain. The fertile plain, 
therefore, which Lot chose for himself, and which was well- 
watered like the land of Egypt, lay also south of the lake and 
near to Zoar, (Gen. xiii. 1O—12.) And to the present day more 
living streams (not less than four or five) flow into the Ghor 
at the south end of the Sea from the eastern mountain, than 
are to be found so near together in all Palestine; and the 
tract is better watered still, than any other district throughout 
the whole country. {In that plain too were wells or pits of 
asphaltum (772m) the same word used in describing Babylon, 
and indicating the same substance as that with which the 
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walls of that city were cemented, (Gen. xiv. 10, compared 
with Gen. xi. 3.) The valley indeed in which these pits 
were, is cajled Siddim ; but it is said to have been near the 
salt Sea and contained Sodom and Gomorrah. (Gen. xiv. 3, 
10, 11)—The streams that watered the plain remain to attest 
the accuracy of the historian ; but the pits of asphaltum are 
no longer to be seen. Did they disappear in consequence 
of the catastrophe of the plain? 

The southern part of the Lead Sea has a singular configu- 
ration. About three hours north of the southern extremity, 
the broad low neck of a peninsula runs out from the eastern 
shore terminated by a long bank at right angles to the neck, 
like a long narrow island or sand bank running from north 
to south. This bank is perhaps nearer to the western than 
to the eastern shore ; and the peninsula may be said almost 
to divide the sea. (There is a trace of this peninsula on the 
maps of Berghaus and others ; though it is always too small, 
and has not by any means the true form.) At the southern 
point of this long bank, the Sea, which is here hardly wider 
than a broad river, sweeps round to the east and south-east, 
and forms a bay, which constitutes the southern part or end 
of the Sea, and is in general very shallow. The adjacent 
shore on the south, is low and flat; and when the lake is 
swollen by winter rains, the water sets up over it two or 
three miles farther south than when we saw it. The limit 
of this overflowing was very distinct ; being marked by 
trunks of palm-trees and other drift-wood. Indeed the 
whole southern part of the Sea, as seen from the western 
mountains, resembled much a long winding bay, or the 
a of a large river, when the tide is out and the shores 
left dry. 

We | travelled with Arabs of different tribes, inhabiting 
both the northern and southern parts of the western coast ; 
and our guides were the most intelligent Sheikhs of those 
tribes. We inquired often and particularly respecting the 
phenomena of asphaltum in this Sea; and received a uniform 
answer from all, “they had never known of its being found 
except in the Sea ; nor there, except after earthquakes. After 
the earthquake of 1834, a considerable quantity was found 
floating in small pieces, which were driven on shore and gath- 
ered. After the great earthquake of Jan. 1, 1837, (in which 
Safed was destroyed,) a large mass of asphaltum was found 
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floating in the water,—one said “like a house,” another, “ like 
an island,”—to which the Arabs swam off, and cut it up 
with axes, and gathered enough to sell for more than 500 
Spanish dollars. In both cases, the asphaltum was found in 
the southern part of the Sea. One Sheikh, a man fifty years 
old, who had spent his life here, said he had never seen 
asphaltum, or known of its being found, at any other time. 
The Arabs all supposed, that it collects upon the rocks of the 
eastern shore, and being broken off, falls into the Sea; but 
they did not agree as to the place where this was supposed 
to occur, 

In view of these facts, which were observed or collected 
by ourselves upon the spot, 1 would respectfully suggest the 
following inquiries : 

1. May we perhaps regard the lake as having ancientl 
extended no farther south than the peninsula; near whic 
there were the asphaltum-pits, and further south the fertile 
well-watered plain ? 

2. Is it allowable to suppose, that either by a conflagra- 
tion of the asphaltum in the pits, or by some volcanic action, 
the soil of this plain (with the cities) might be destroyed, 
and its level lowered ; so that the waiters of the lake would 
rush in, and thus form the present southern bay? Might 
perhaps the asphaltum have previously collected into a mass 
or stratum round about the pits, and have become so cov- 
ered or mixed with soil, as to form a fertile tract, which was 
then destroyed by conflagration? Or further, might we 
perhaps conceive, that in combination with some such cause, 
the bottom of the sea might be heaved up by volcanic action, 
so as to raise the level of the waters, and cause them to 
— a large tract ? , Maes 

3. Is there perha reason for supposing, that these 
pits or fountains of — ma still exiat under the 
waters of the lake; and that the asphaltum, becoming hard 
through the action or contact of the water, remains fixed in 
the orifices of the fountains until dislodged by some shock 
like that of an earthquake? If, as is reported, asphaltum 
were anciently more abundant in the lake than at present, 
this might perhaps be accounted for, by supposing it not to 
have been usually gathered and carried away. 

I might go on and suggest many other inquiries; but these 
perhaps are efficient for the purpose in view. For any 
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stions which you may make relative to these or other 
kindred topics, I shall feel myself under the most grateful 
obligations. 
With high consideration 
Yours, ete. 


(Signed) E. ROBINSON. 


P. 8S. I forgot to say that small lumps of sulphur are 
found in many places along the shores of the sea. 


II. M. Von Buch to Prof. E. Robinson.* 


Berlin, 20th April, 1839. 


Monstevr, 

C’est plutét pour répondre a l’honorable confiance que 
vous voulez avoir en moi, que dans |’espérance de pouvoir 
vous faire une observation digne de vous étre répresentée, 
que je vous adresse ces lignes. 

La vallée du Jourdain est une crévasse, qui s’étend 
depuis le Liban jusqu’ & la Mer Rouge sans interruption. 
Voila, 4 ce qui me semble, le resultat de vos récherches 
comme de celles de M. le Comte Bertou et M. Callier, qui 
malgré ce fait en veulent a4 M. Ritter pour avoir dit la 
méme chose. Ces longues crévasses, fréquentes surtout dans 
les montagnes calcaires, donnent |a configuration a nos con- 
tinents. Si elles sont trés larges et profondes, elles donnent 


* For the convenience of such of our readers as may not understand the French 
language, we give below a translation of this letter of M. de Buch. [Ed. 


s Translation. 
IR, 

Ir is rather with a view of responding to the confidence 
with which youare pleased to honor me, than under the expecta- 
tion of being able to present you any observations worthy of 
your attention, that I transmit you these lines. 

The valley of the Jordan is a fissure, extending uninter- 
ruptedly from the Libanus to the Red Sea. This is the result 
to which your own investigations lead, as do also those of 
Count Bertou and Mr. Ritter, who notwithstanding found fault 
with Mr. Callier for having affirmed the same thing. These 
long fissures, which are of frequent occurrence, especially 
amongst calcareous mountains, give rise to the configuration of 
our continents. When of great size and depth, they afford 
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passage aux montagnes primitives, qui par celle raison forment 
des chaines, dans une direction, que la crévasse leur a pré- 
scrite. On peut donc s’attendre a un plus grand developpe- 
ment des agens volcaniques au fond de cette crévasse, que 
sur les hauteurs. 

Le sel gemme est, d’aprés les recherches les plus récentes, 
un produit d’une action volcanique ou plutanique le long 
d’une ouverture de cette nature. Mais, les sources d’ as- 
phalte ou de bitume le sont aussi; comme le prouvent la 
quantité de sources de bitume depuis le pied du Zagros aux 
environs de Bassorah jusqu’a Mosul et 4 Bakou ; comme le 
= encore le source de bitume dans le golfe de 

aples, ou a Mellitti prés de Siracuse ; comme le prouvent 
les sources de bitume sur l’isle de Zante, et méme le bitume 
de Seyssel dont on fait les trottoirs 4 Paris. 

L’Asphalte de la Mer Morte n’est vrais-semblablement que 
le bitume consolidé au fond du lac, qui ne peut pas s’écouler, 
et forme par conséquent une couche sur ce fond, comme a 
Visle de Trinidad. Ilest assez vrais-semblable, que celle aecu- 
mulation se soit faite dans les temps reculés, comme de 
nos jours; et si des actions volcaniques, une elevation du 
terrain, et des tremblements de terre ont mis au jour des 


egress to the primitive mountains, which accordingly form 
chains in the direction prescribed to them by the fissure. 
We may therefore look for a greater development of voleanic 
agencies at the bottom of such fissures than on the highlands. 

Fossil salt, according to the most recent researches, is a 
product of volcanic or plutonic action along an opening of 
this description. That springs of asphaltum or bitumen, 
however, originate in the same manner, is proved by the num- 
ber of them which exist in the tract of country extending 
from the foot of the Zagrus in the neighborbood of Bassora 
as far as Mosul, and at Bakou, by the one in the bay of Naples 
and at Melliti near Syracuse, and also by those of Zante; to 
which may be added the bitumen of Seyssel, of which the foot- 
paths of Paris are constructed. 

The asphaltum of the Dead Sea is probably nothing more 
than the bitumen consolidated at the bottom of the lake, which 
being unable to flow off, forms there a bed, as is the case in 
the island of Trinidad. It is altogether probable that this 
accumulation took place in ancient times as in our own day ; 
and if voleanic actions, the upheaving of the soil, and earth- 
quakes, have brought to light, masses of asphaltum analogous 
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masses d’asphalte analogues 4 celles que vous avez decrite 
(phénoméne de la plus haute importance, inconnue jusqu’ici,) 
on peut trés bien concevoir la conflagration de cités entiéres 
par l’inflammation de matiéres si éminément combustibles. 

Si on pouvait decouvrir quelque masse basaltique dans la 
partie ou méridionale ou vers l’extremité sud de la Mer Morte, 
on pouvait croire, qu’un “ dyke” basaltique se soit fait jour lors 
de lacelébre catastrophe, comme cela est arrivé en 1820 prés 
de isle de Banda et au pied du volcan de Ternate, (De- 
script. Phys. des Isles Banains. p. 412.) Les mouvements qui 
accompagnent la sortie d’un tel * dyke” sont bien en état de 
produire tous les phénoménes qui ont changé cette contrée 
interressante, sans éxercer une influence trés marquée sur 
la forme et la configuration des montagnes 4 l’entour. 

La fertilité du sel dépend quelquefois de trés légers acci- 
dents. I] n’est pas probable que le bitume soit propre 
pours l’augmenter. Mais il est bien possible, que les mouve- 
ments du terrain ont pu mettre au jour une plus grande masse 
de sel gemme, entrainée par les eaux vers le fond de la 
vallée ; ce qui suffisait pour lui éter sa productibilité. Le 
sel gemme n’aurait pas tant frappé Lot, pour |’imaginer 
que sa femme eut été changée en sel, si l’on avait eu con- 


to those you have described (a phenomenon of the highest 
importance and hitherto unknown), we can easily conceive the 
conflagration of entire cities in consequence of the taking 
fire of materials so excessively combustible. 

If a mass of basalt could be discovered in the southern 
part or towards the so:.thern extremity of the Dead Sea, we 
might suppose that a basaltic dyke had made its appearance 
at the celebrated catastrophe, as occurred in 1820 near the 
island of Banda and also at the foot of the volcano of Ternati. 
The movements attending the eruption of such a dyke would 
be well calculated to produce all the phenomena which have 
changed the face of this interesting country, without exercis- 
ing a very marked influence on the figure and conformation of 
the surrounding mountains. 

The fertility of the soil sometimes depends on very trifling 
circumstances. It is not probable that bitumen is calculated 
to augment it; but it is very possible that the movements of 
the earth may have expelled a greater mass of fossil salt, 
afterwards drawn by the water towards the bottom of the 
valley, which would suffice to destroy its productiveness. The 
fossil salt would not so have struck Lot as to make him 
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naissance de son existence entre les couches de la montagne 
avant le catastrophe mémorable. 
_ Il faut espérer que la Societé Géologique de Londres, s! 
active, voudra hien un jour envoyer un de ses membres pour 
éclairer avec le flambeau de la Géologie des faits qui inté- 
Mh ressent tout le monde. Mais il faudrait rechercher toute 
if la constitution géologique et du Liban et de toute la valliée 
Le du Jourdain depuis ‘Uiacinn jusqu’a Akaba. 
oi Je concois, Monsieur, que tout ceci doit peu vous con- 
tenter. Mais je pense qu'il est témeraire de se faire une 
théorie sur des faits dont onn’a pas du moins observé soi- 
méme les résultats. 
J’ai l’honneur d’étre avec la plus haute consideration, 
Monsieur, 
votre tres humble et obeissant, 

(Signé :) LEOPOLD DE BUCH. 





















Ill. Extract from the Work: Description des Isles Canaries 
etc. par L.. de Buch. P. 412. Paris, 1836.* 


| Lisle de Banda avait auparavant une grande baie sur la 
a) céte occidentale : en 1820, aprés que l’eruption se fut terme 
- née, il se fit dans la mer un soulévement; et une masse solide, 








imagine that his wife had been turned into salt, if its existence 
between the strata of the mountains had been known previous 
to the memorable catastrophe. 

It is to be hoped that the Geological Society of London, 
which is so active in its exertions, will one day send one of its 
members to illuminate with the torch of geology facts that are 
intere to all the world. In so doing it would be necessary 
to investigate the geological structure of the Libanus and of 
the entire valley of the Jordan from Tiberias to Akaba. 

[ suspect, sir, that this will prove to. you far from satisfac- 
tory ; but I consider it rash to form atheory on facts of which 
one has not been able at least to observe for one’s self the 
results. Lhave the honor to be, &c., 
(Signed;) Leopotp DE Buca. 






r Translation. 

The island of Banda had formerly-a large bay on its eastern 
side. -In 1820, when the eruption was at an end, the sea became 
agitated, and there arose a solid mass composed of large blocks 
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composée de gros blocs semblables 4 du basalte, vint non 
seulement remplir et combler cette baie dont la profondeur 
etait 60 brasses mais elle forma méme, au dessus de la mer, 
des collines trés élevées et fort étendues, qui entourent le 
pied du volcan, et s’appuient contre’les flancs de cette 
montagne. 

Aucune des matieres qui composent cette masse soulevée, 
n’a été’ fondue ou coulante ; tous les blocs étaient crevassés, 
et degageaient d’abondantes vapeurs, mais ce soulévement 
n’a rejeté ni rapilles, ni cendres, ni pierre-ponces. Les 
habitants de Banda, dont les maisons se trouvent sur le 
revers opposé, ne s’apercurent de ce phénomeéne remarqua- 
ble, qu’aprés que la plus grande partie de ce soulévement se 
fut effectué, et lorsqu’ils en eurent été avertis par les vapeurs 
et par l'echauflement des eaux de la mer. Lorsque M. 
Reinwardts visita et examina cette localité en 182!, des 
vapeurs d’eau et de souffre se degageaient encore entre ces 
blocs entassés. Le mdle élevé au milieu de la baie, est formé 
de couches trés épaisses, qui sont inclinés des deux cotés, et 
dont le milicu au cime est recourbée en déme. Les 
couches inferieures sont tout-a-fait compactés ; les couches 
superieures, au contraire, sont poreuses (Boon-mesch, p. 88,) 
Il semble que ce soit la répétition des effects du soulévement 





resembling basalt, that not only filled up this bay, whose depth 
was sixty fathoms, but also formed above the level of the sea 
very high and extensive hills, which surround the base of 
the volcano, and rest against the sides of this mountain. 
None of the substances composing this elevated mass were 
in a fluid state. All the blocks contained fissures and disen- 
gaged vapors in abundance ; but the eruption threw out neither 
rapils, cinders, nor pumice-stones. The inhabitants of Banda, 
whose dwellings are situated on the opposite side, did not per- 
ceive this phenomenon until the greater part of the eruption 
had been completed, when they became apprised of it YA the 
vapors and the warmth of the sea-water. When Mr. Rein- 
wardts visited and examined the locality, in 1831, steam and 
sulphurous vapours were stil] thrown off from the coacervated 
blocks. The mole raised in the middle of the bay is formed 
of very thick strata, sloping downto either shore and r»unded 
at the summit in the form of a dome. The lower strata are 
extremely compact, while the upper ones on the contrary are 
porous. This appears to be a further effect of the raising of 
the cone itself of a voleano; from which occurrence one may 
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du cine méme d’un volcan, et par cet évenément on peut 
se faire une idée de la :ossibilité de l’elévation des grandes 
masses solides qui ont produit les obélisques d’ Auvergne, 
et les murs basaltiques saillants qui terminent les filons de 
te, 


IV. Extract froma Paper on “ the Pitch Lake of the Island 
of Trinidad,” by N. Nugent, M. D., Transactions of 
the Royal Geological Society, London, 1811, vol. 1. p. 63. 


Being desirous to visit the celebrated Lake of Pitch, pre- 
viously to my departure from the Island of Trinidad, | 
embarked with that intention in the month of October, 1807, 
in a small vessel at Port Spain. After a pleasant sail of 
about thirty miles down the Gulph of Paria, we arrived at 
the point la Braye, so called by the French from its character- 
istic feature. It is a considerable headland, about eighty 
feet above the level of the sea, and perhaps two miles long, 
and two broad. We landed on the southern side of the 

int, at the plantation of Mr. Vessigny. We ascended the 

ill, which was entirely composed of porcelain-jasper rock, 
to the plantation, where we procured a negro guide, who 
conducted us through a wood about three quarters of a mile, 
We now sodkeat a strong sulphurous and pitchy smell, 
like that of burning coal, and soon after had a view of the 
lake, which at first sight’ appeared to be an expanse of still 
water, frequently interrupted by clumps of dwarf trees or 
islets of rushes and shrubs; but on a nearer approach we 
found it to be in reality an extensive plain of mineral pitch, 
with frequent crevices and chasms filled with water. The 
singularity of the scene was altogether so great, that it 
was some time hefore I could recover from my ew so 
as to investigate it minutely. The surface of the lake is of 
the color of ashes, and at this season was not polished or 
smooth so as to be slippery ; the hardness or consistence was 
such as to bear any weight, and it was not adhesive, though 
it partially received the impression of the foot; it bore us 





form an idea of the possibility of the elevation of the great 
solid masses that have produced the obelisks of Auvergne and 


of the projecting walls of basalt terminating the veins of that 
substance, : 
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without any tremulous motion whatever, and several head 
of cattle were browsing on it in perfect security. In the 
dry season, however, the surface is much more yielding, and 
must be in a state approaching to fluidity, as is shown by 
pieces of recent. wood and other substances being enveloped 
in it. Even large branches of trees which were a foot 
above the level, had in some way become enveloped in the 
bituminous matter. ‘lhe interstices or chasms are very 
numerous, ramifying and joining in every direction ; and in 
the wet season being filled with water, present the only 
obstacle to walking over the surface ; these cavities are gen- 
erally deep in proportion to their width, some being only a 
few inches in depth, others several feet, and many almost 
unfathomable ; the water in them is good and uncontam- 
inated by the pitch ; the people of the neighborhood derive 
their supply from this source, and refresh themselves by bath- 
ing in it; fish are caught in it, and particularly a very good 
species of mullet. The arrangement of the chasms is very 
singular ; the sides, which of course are formed of the pitch, 
are invariably shelving from the surface, so as nearly to 
meet at the bottom, but then they bulge out towards each 
other with a considerable degree of convexity. This may 
be supposed to arise from the tendency in the pitch slowly 
to coalesce, whenever softened by the intensity of the 
sun’s rays. These crevices are known occasionally to 
close up entirely, and we saw many marks or seams from 
this cause. How these crevices originate it may not be so 
easy to explain. One of our party suggested that the whole 
mass of pitch might be supported by the water which made 
its way through accidental rents, but in the solid state it is 
of greate, specific gravity than water, for several bits thrown 
into one of the pools immediately sunk.* ‘The lake, (I call 
it so, because | think the common name appropriate enough) 
contains many islets covered with long grass and shrubs, 
which are the haunts of birds of the most exquisite plumage, 


* Pieces of asphaltum are, I believe, frequently found float- 
ing on the Dead Sea in Palestine, but thisarises probably from 
the extraordinary specific gravity of the waters of that lake, 
which Dr. Marcet found to be 1.211. Mr. Hatchell states the 
specific gravity of ordinary asphaltum to vary from 1.023 to 
1.165 ; but in the two varieties of that of Trinidad, it was as 
great as 1.336 aud 1.744. 
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as the pools are of snipe and plover. Alligators are also 
said to abound here, but it was not our lot to encounter any 
of these animals. It is not easy to state precisely the extent 
of this great collection of pitch ; the line between it and the 
neighboring soil is not always well defined, and indeed it 
appears to form the substratum of the surrounding tract of 
land. We may say, however, that it is bounded on the 
north and ‘west sides by the sea, on the south by the rocky 
eminence of porcelain jasper, before mentioned, and on the 
east by the usual argillaceous soil of the country; the main 
body may perhaps be estimated at three miles in circumfer- 
ence ; the depth cannot be ascertained, and no subjacent 
rock or soil can be discovered. Where the bitumen is 
slightly covered by soil, there are plantations of cassava, 
plantains and pine-apples, the last of which grow with lux- 
uriance, and attain to great perfection. There are three or 
four French and one English sugar estate in the immediate 
neighborhood ; our opinions of the soil did not, however, 
coincide with that of Mr. Anderson, who in the account he 
gave some years ago, thought it very fertile. It is worthy of 
remark, that the main body ofthe pitch which may proper! 
be called the lake, is situated higher than the adjoining land, 
and that you descend by a gentle slope to the sea, where the 
ae is much contaminated by the sand of the beach. 
uring the dry season, as | have before remarked, this 
— is much softened, so that different bodies have been 
nown slowly to sink into it; if a quantity be cut out, the 
cavity left will be shortly filled up; and I have heard it 
related, that when the Spaniards undertook formerly to 
prepare the pitch for economical purposes, and had impru- 
dently erected their cauldrons on the very lake, they com- 
letely sunk in the course of a night, so as to defeat their 
intentions. Numberless proofs are given of its being at times 
in this softened state: the negro houses of the vicinage, for 
instance, built by driving posts in the earth, frequently are 
twisted or sunk on one side. In many places it seems to 


have actually overflown like lava, and presents the wrinkled 
appearance which a sluggish substance would exhibit in 
motion, 

This substance is generally thought to be the asphaltum 
of naturalists: in different spots however it presents different 
appearances. In some parts it is black, with a splintery 
conchoidal fracture, of considerable specific gravity, with 
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little or no lustre, resembling particular kinds of coal, and so 
hard as to require a severe blow of the hammer to detach 
or break it ; in other parts, it is so much softer, as to allow 
one to cut out a piece in any form with a spade or hatchet, 
and in the interior is vesicular and oily ; this is the character 
of by far the greater portion of the whole mass; in one 
place it bubbles up in a perfectly fluid state, so that you may 
take it up in a cup, and I am informed that in one of the 
neighboring plantations there is a spot where it is of a bright 
colour, shining, transparent, and brittle, like bottle-glass or 
resin, ‘The odour in all these instances is strong and like 
that of a combination of pitch and sulphur. No sulphur 
however is any where to be perceived, but from the strong 
exhalation of that substance and the affinity which is known 
to exist between the fluid bitumen and it, much is, no doubt, 
contained in a state of combination; a bit of the pitch held 
in the candle melts like sealing wax and burns with a light 
flame which is extinguished whenever it is removed; and on 
cooling the bitumen hardens again. From this property it 
is sufficiently evident that this substance may be converted 
to many useful purposes; and accordingly it is universally 
used in the country wherever pitch is required. 
* * * * * * 

I have been informed by several persons that the sea in 
the neighbourhood of La Braye is occasionally covered with 
a fluid bitumen, and in the south-eastern part of the island 
there is certainly a similar collection of this bitumen, though 
of less extent, and many small detached spots of it are to 
be met with in the woods? it is even said that an evident 
line of communication may thus be traced between the two 
er receptacles. There is every probability, that in all 

se cases the pitch was originally fluid, and has since 
become inspissated by exposure to the air, as happens in the 
Dead Sea and other parts of the east. 
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ARTICLE Ill. 


Barrism:—Tne Import or Basil. 
By Rev. Edward Beecher, President of Illinois College, Jacksonville, Minois. 


To engage anew in the discussion of the subject of 
Baptism, may seem to need an apology. Mine is, that it is a 
point in which Christians are not as yet agreed, and therefore 
all truth is not seen. For I cannot think that God has of design 
hidden the truth, or that he has revealed it doubtfully on a 
point which has proved to be of such magnitude by its prac- 
tical results. Hence | believe that when all truth is seen 
on this subject, which may be seen, all true Christians will 
so far agree that no obstacle to their perfect union in feeling 
and action will remain. 

But the truth on this, as on all other subjects, is not to be 
elicited by the action of any one mind, but by the united 
contributions of many. 

When in the dark ages, in the midnight of Papal gloom, 
all truth was lost or obscured, and the social fabric erected 
on principles radically corrupt, it pleased God to make no 
new revelation, nor to raise up and illumine any one gigantic 
mind, of power to grasp all truth and to restore it at once 
to its systematic proportion, or to erect in all its harmony a 
model of the social system in its perfect state. 

Of the universal system different individuals grasped dif- 
ferent parts, yet still mingled with much error, and thus 
God accomplished that which no single mind was capacious 
enough to do. He grasped, through many minds, the great 
outlines of the system of universal truth, so that none might 
be lost. Yet as in individual minds it was still limited and 
mingled with much error, divisions and sects arose, each 
holding important truth, which God was not willing to lose ; 
and yet not so unmingled or in such proportions that all 
could unite as one. 

But this mixture of error with truth is not destined always 
to last. The movement of the mind of the universal church 
is destined still to be upward ; for she is taught of God. 

And in completing the fabric which he is about to erect, 
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shall contribute his portion of truth to the grand result, 
whilst the errors of each shall disappear and die away. 
Then shall all finite minds be harmonized in one by the all- 
pervading mind of God. As if to prepare the way for this 
result, the public mind has of late been directed with new 
interest to this subject. It has been brought up by certain 
great questions in evangelizing the world, and has excited 
much attention. 

It has elicited works of much talent and extensive re- 
search through a wide field of philology. The spirit of the 
discussion has been much ameliorated, at least in many of 
the leading writers, though not always in the local and sub- 
ordinate controversies. Yet union is far from being obtained, 
nay, in some particulars the prospect is more discouraging 
than ever. This must be a matter of grief to all who desire 
the fulfilment of the prayer of Christ. Nor is it in harmony 
with the convictions of the age on the duty of Christian 
unity, for however Christians practise, they are more and 
more convinced that there is something wrong and offensive 
to God in the present divided state of the Church. 

We have reason, then, to suppose that exactly the right 
ground has not been taken on either side, and we ought to 
aim at the simple ground of truth for the sake of union and 
the common good. 

To furnish some small share of the materials which God 
may use in producing this result, is my object in this effort. — 
And at present my remarks will relate entirely to the mode 
of Baptism. 


§ 1. Statement of the case, and of principles of investigation. 


The case is this: Christ has enjoined the performance of 
a duty in the command to baptize. 

What is the duty enjoined /--or, in other words, what 
does the word Baptize,in which the command is given, 
mean? One of two things must be true ; 

1. Ether it isin its meaning generic, denoting merely 
the production of an effect, (as purity,) so that the command 
may be fulfilled in many ways ;—or. it is so specific, denoting 
an external act, that it can be fulfilled in but one. To illus- 
trate by an analogous case, Christ said, “Go teach all 
nations.” Here the word go, is so generic as to include 
all modes of going which any one may choose to adopt. 
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If a man walks, or runs, or rides, or sails, he equally fulfils 
the command. On the other hand, some king or ruler, for 
particular reasons, might command an act by a word en- 
tirely specific, as for example, that certain mourners should 
walk in a funeral procession. Now it is plain that such a 
command could not be fulfilled by riding, or by running, for 
though these are models of going, they are not models of 
walking, and the command is not to go in general, but 
specifically to walk. So when a general says, March, it will 
not answer for the soldiers to run; for, though this is a mode 
of going, it is not a mode of marching. 

So likewise, when Christ said baptize, he either used a 
word which had a generic sense, denoting an effect, such as 
purify, cleanse, or a specific sense denoting an act, such as 
immerse, sprinkle, dip. 

2. Whichever way we decide, as it regards the import of 
the word, we ought to be uniform in its use as applied to 
the rite of baptism. For though the same word may have 
diverse meanings when applied to different things and in 
various circumstances, yet it certainly cannot, when applied 
to the same thing and in the same circumstances. 

Hence, if we adopt the generic meaning, purify or 
cleanse, we must adhere to it at all times, when speaking of 
the rite. On the other hand, if we adopt a specific meaning, 
as immerse, or sprinkle, we must adhere to it in the same 
way, and not pass from the generic to the specific, or from 
the specific to the generic, according to exigencies, on the 
ground that the word Barsi%w, may in the whole circuit of 
its use, mean sometimes one thing and sometimes another. 
Nor must we adopt both, for however numerous the possible 
meanings of a word may be in its various usages, it has in 
each particular case but one meaning, and in all similar 
cases its meaning is the same. Hence the word Barrifw, as 
applied to a given rite has not two or many meanings, but 
one, and to that one, we should in all cases adhere. 

3. If we adopt a generic meaning, denoting an effect, we 
are not limited by the command to any specific mode of ful- 
filling it, and are at liberty to vary the mode according 
to circumstances. But if we adopt a specific meaning, denot- 
ing an external act, we are limited by the very import of 
the command, to the range of that meaning. 

Hence if the command is purify, or cleanse, we are not 
limited by the command to any one mode, but may choose 
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that which seems to us most appropriate, whether it be 
sprinkling, pouring, or immersion. 

But if the command is specific, as immerse, then we are 
limited by the range of that word, and cannot fulfil the com- 
mand by sprinkling, or pouring, for these are not modes of 
immersion, any more than riding is a mode of walking, or 
writing a mode of painting. 

It is true that sprinkling and pouring may be modes of 
purifying,—and so is riding a mode of going. But if the 
command is not purify, but immerse, then all debate as to 
the mode is at an end, for you can immerse, not by sprink- 
ling, but only by immersion. 


§ 2. Causes of the disregard of these principles, and false 
positions to which this disregard has given rise. 


Though the principles stated are simple and obvious, yet 
the natural operations of the mind on questions of philology 
have been in this case embarrassed and perplexed by certain 
influences of a kind peculiar to this word. 

At the time of the translation of the Bible, a controversy 
had arisen as it regards the import of the word, so that, 


although it was conceded to have an import in the original, 
yet it was impossible to assign to it in English any meaning 
without seeming to take sides in the controversy then pend- 
ing. 

Accordingly, in order to take neither side, they did not 
translate the word at all, but merely transferred it with a 
slight alteration of termination to our language. The con- 
sequence was that it ceased to exhibit its original significancy 
to the mind of the reader, or indeed any significancy except 
what was derived from its application to designate an exter- 
nal visible rite.—In short, it became merely the name of a 
rite, and had a usage strictly technical, and Jost to the ear 
whatever significance it originally had. 

The habit of using the word in a technical sense has tended 
to unfit the mind for the discussion of the question as to the 
mode of baptism in various ways, of which I shall mention 
three. 

1. It has led to a departure from tke principles already 
stated, that words, when applied to the same subject, and in 
the same circumstances, cannot have a double sense. This 
rule, as has been remarked, does not forbid that the same 
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word in different circumstances should have various senses, 
accordingly it may be conceded that the word, BarriZw has 
various senses in the wide range of its usage, in scriptural 
and classical Greek, but out of this variety of usages, there 
is one strictly of a religious nature, and having direct refer- 
ence to one of the great revealed facts of Christianity. Now 
in a case like this, the laws of philology require that some 
one of the meanings of the word should be fixed on and 
assigned to it in all cases. But the habit of using the word 
baptize in a strictly technical sense, us the name of a rite, 
has led to a disregard of this simple and obvious rule. 

Many writers, fixing their minds merely upon the idea of 
a rite, and finding that the word Barrif, means sometimes 
to wash, sometimes to immerse, and sometimes, as they 
think, to pour or sprinkle, conclude that the rite of baptism 
may be performed in either way, entirely forgetting that, 
although the word should happen, in the wide range of its 
usage, scriptural and classical, secular and religious, to have 
all these meanings, it by no means follows that when used as 
a religious term, it has more than one. Hence, if asa reli- 
gious term, and in certain circumstances, it means immerse, 
it does not also in similar circumstances mean to wet or to 
wash, to sprinkle or to pour, to color or to dye, but simply to 
immerse. And just as plainly, ifin some cases of its religious 
use, it means to purify, it does not in others of the same kind 
mean to pour, to sprinkle, or to immerse. 

2. The other mode in which the technical use of this word 
has unfitted the mind for a fair consideration of the question 
is, it has permitted the introduction of a discussion as to the 
mode of baptism, after concessions have been made, which 
ought for ever to exclude it. For example, the question 
arises what meaning did the word Sarrifu, convey to those, 
who in the age of the New Testament writers read the com- 
mand, go baptize all nations? Wasittoimmerse? So our 
brethren the Baptists maintain, and so many who do not im- 
merse concede. Now after such a concession, with what 
propriety they can debate any longer as to the mode, I 
acknowledge that I cannot perceive. Nor do | think, that 
they would do it were it not for an illusion practised by the 
technical word Baptize, upon their minds. 

After admitting as a point of philology, that the word 
Barrif» in its religious use means immerse, the mind seems 
to revert to the old habit of using the Anglicised word bap- 
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tism, without attaching to it any meaning, and we are at 
once told that it is of no use to dispute as to the mode of 
baptism. Suppose, now, instead of the word baptism, we 
substitute the meaning which it has been conceded to have, 

and the illusion is at once exposed. Weconcede that SarriZa 

means immerse, but of what use is it to dispute concerning 
the mode of immersion? of none surely, so you do but 
immerse. But can you immerse by sprinkling ? ? 1s sprink- 
ling a mode of immersion? The fact is, that if the word 
denotes a given definite act, no other dissimilar act, is or can 
be a mode of it. Pouring is not a mode of sprinkling or of 
immersion, nor is sprinkling a mode of pouring or of immer- 
sion, nor is immersion a mode of sprinkling or pouring. 

3. Others again still using the word merely as a technic, 
say that baptism is the application of water, in any way, in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ; but base their conclusions rather on reason and the 
nature of the case, or on the design of the rite, than on a tho- 
rough philological investigation of the word. Now the defect 
of this last mode of reasoning is that it does not interpret the 
command. Ituses the word like a technic, having no mean- 
ing of its own, and gives rather a description of a rite than a 
definition of Baevifw. 

No one ever pretended to define Borrifs as meaning “to 
apply water in any way ”—of course Baptism cannot be de- 
fined to be “the application of water in any way.” And 
whether this view of the rite is correct or not, must depend 
entirely on the meaning of the word. 


§ 3. Statement of the position to be proved. 


From what has been said it is plain that those who have 
written on the subject of the mode of Baptism may be ar- 
ranged in four classes. 

1. Those who maintain that the word in the whole extent 
of its usage has various meanings, and from this fact alone 
draw the inference that, therefore, the rite may be performed 
in various ways, making at the same time no attempt to 
prove which of its possible meanings it actually has in the 
case in question. 

2. Those who fix on a specific meaning—e. g. immerse, 
and which of course excludes all dispute as to the word, and 
yet insist that no more is essential. 
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3. Those who look mainly at the obvious design of the 
rite, i. e. to indicate purity, and on this ground affirm that to 
Baptize is to apply water in any way which denotes purity, 
without attempting to make out a philological proof of the 
truth of their position from the import of the word BarriZw. 

4. Those who insist that the word in all its extent of 
usage has but one meaning—viz. to immerse—and that 
this excludes al] debate as to the word. 

None of these positions is in my judgment adapted to ex- 
plain all the facts which occur in the use of the word, and to 
give satisfaction and rest to an inquiring mind. Any view 
which shall effectually do this will be found to have the fol- 
lowing requisites : 

(1.) That it shall be strictly philological. 

(2.) That out of all the possible meanings of Sarrifw, it 
shall fix on one as the real meaning in the case in question. 

(3.) That it shall at all times steadily adhere to this. 

(4.) That this shall limit the performance of the rite to no 
particular mode. 

The position which I shall endeavor to prove in accordance 
with these views is this, that the word Sarrifw, as a religious 
term, means neither dip nor sprinkle, immerse nor pour -—nor 
any other external action in applying a fluid to the body, or 
the body to a fluid—nor any action which is limited to one 
mode of performance. But that as a religious term it means 
at all times, to purify, or cleanse—words of a meaning so 
general as not to be confined to any mode, or agent, or means, 
or object, whether material er spiritual, but to leave the 
widest scope for the question as to the mode —so that in this 
usage it is in every respect a perfect synonym of the word 
xabeziZw. 

Let it then be borne in mind, that the question is not this, 
Does the word in all its extent of usage denote at any time 
a definite external act? nor this, Is this its original, primi- 
tive signification? Even if all this were admitted, it would 
not touch the question—for, as we all know, nothing is more 
common than for words to be used in more meanings than 
one, and to decide in what sense a word ts used in a given 
instance, we are not to follow etymology or fancy, but evi- 
dence, derived from the facts of the case. 

With regard then to other uses of the word Saeri%, I 
freely admit that in classic usage it does, as a general fact, 
clearly denote some external act of a specific kind, yet it is 
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by no means clear to my mind that it does not in different 
cases denote different acts. And though 1 do not regard it 
as an integral part of the argument which | propose to con- 
struct, yet for the sake of completeness, I think it best to 
state what seems to be the truth on this point. 

1. I frecly admit that in numerous cases it clearly denotes 
to immerse—in which case an agent submerges partially or 
totally some person or thing. Indeed, this is so notoriously 
true, that I need attempt no proof. Innumerable examples 
are at hand, and enough may be found, in all the most com- 
mon discussions of the subject. 

2. It is also applied to cases where a fluid is poured co- 
piously over any thing so as to flood it, though not completely 
or permanently to submerge it. Of this usage I shall adduce 
but one example :—Origen, referring to the copious pouring 
of water by Elijah on the wood and on the sacrifice, repre- 
sents him as baptizing them. For the passage, and remarks 
on it, see Wall's History of Infant Baptism. 

3. It is also applied to cases where a fluid without an 
agent rolls over or floods, and covers any thing—as in the 
oft quoted passage in Diodorus Siculus, Vol. VII. p. 191, as 
translated by Prof. Stuart: “The river, borne along by a 
more violent current, overwhelmed many” ({Sars%). So, 
Vol. I. p. 107, he speaks of land animals intercepted by the 
Nile, as Sarri%oucva, overwhelmed, and perishing. ‘The same 
mode of speaking is also applied to the sea shore, which is 
spoken of by Aristotle as baptized or overwhelmed by the 
tide. 

4. It is also applied in cases where some person or thing 
sinks passively into the flood. Thus Josephus, in narrating 
his shipwreck on the Adriatic, uses this word to describe the 
sinking of the ship. 

I am aware that by some writers rigorous efforts are made 
to reduce al] these senses to the original idea to immerse or 
dip. But it seems to me that they are rather led by their 
zeal to support a theory, than by a careful induction from 
facts ; and that they wrest facts to suit their principles, rather 
than derive their principles from facts. 

To me it seems plain that in all these cases there is a ma- 
terial difference, as to the external act, nor am I prepared to 
admit that either, in preference to the other, is the original 
and primitive meaning of the word, If it were an object of 
much importance to decide what this is, inasmuch as they 
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all agree in one common idea of a state or condition, though 
variously caused, | should incline to give to the word the 
meaning to cause to come into that state, and this idea is fa- 
vored by the termination, igw. The state is, a state of being 
enveloped or surrounded by a fluid, or any thing else adapted 
to produce such a result. And a general meaning of Sarrifw 
would thus be to cause to come into this state—whether it be 
done by pouring the fluid copiously over an object, or by the 
flowing of a fluid over an object, without the intervention of 
any agent, or by the passive sinking of an object into it. In 
all these cases the state of the object becomes the same, but 
the external act, by which it comes into this state, is not the 
same in either case. 

To all this, however, I attach no great importance in the 
discussion of the present question ; unless it be of use in ex- 
posing the fallacy of all efforts to reduce this word to such a 
perfect simplicity of meaning, even as it regards an exter- 
nal act, as is claimed for it by some. 

On the other hand, even if | were to admit that its original 
and primitive idea was to immerse, and that when it denotes 
an external act, it never departs from this sense; still the 
question would arise, is there not another meaning derived 
from the effects of this act, and in which the mind contem- 
plates the effect alone, entirely irrespective of the mode in 
which it is produced. 

1 contend that there is—and that as thorough purification 
or cleansing is often the result of submersion in water, so 
the word farsi. has come to signify to purify or cleanse 
thoroughly, without any reference to the mode in which it is 
done. 


§ 4. 


There is not @ priori the least improbability of such a 
change of meaning, from the laws of the mind, or of lan- 
guage. 

It may at first sight seem an improbable position to some, 
that if a word originally signifies “to immerse,” it can 
assume a meaning so remote from its primitive sense as “ to 


purify,” and entirely drop all reference to the mode. 


Yet the slightest attention to the laws of the mind, and to 
well-known facts, will show that not the least improbability 
of such a result exists, 

No principle is more universally admitted by all sound 
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philologists, than that to establish the original and primitive 
meaning of a word, is not at all decisive as it regards its 
subsequent usages. It often aids only as giving a clue by 
which we can trace the progress of the imagination, or the 
association of ideas in leading the mind from meaning to 
meaning, on some ground of relative similitude, or connex- 
ion of cause and eflect. 

So the verb to spring, denotes an act, and gives rise to a 
noun denoting an act. A perception of similitude transfers 
the word to the issuing of water from a fountain—to the 
motion of a watch-spring—and to the springing of plants in 
the spring of the year. Yet who does not feel that to be 
able to trace such a process of thought, is far from proving 
that, when a man in one case says, | made a spring over the 
ditch, in another, | broke the spring of my watch, in another, 
I drank from the spring, in another, I prefer spring to win- 
ter, he means in each case the same thing by the word 

ring? And who in using these words, always resorts to 
the original idea of the verb? Indeed, so far is it from being 
true that this is commonly done, that most persons are 
pleased when the track of the mind is uncovered, and the 
path is pointed out by which it passed from meaning to 
meaning, as if a new idea had been acquired—so conversa- 
tion, prevent, charity, as now used, have obviously departed 
widely from the sense in which they were used in the days 
of the translators of the Bible. 

But to multiply words on a point so plain, would be need- 
less, had not so much stress been laid on the supposed ori- 
ginal meaning of this word. It is therefore too plain to be 
denied, that words do often so far depart from their primi- 
tive meaning, as entirely to leave out the original idea —and 
that the secondary senses of a word are often by far the 
most numerous and important. 

Moreover, to establish such secondary meanings, it is not 
necessary that we should be able to trace the course of the 
mind, though it is pleasant to be able todo it. A secondary 
meaning, however unlike it may seem to the primitive, may 
yet be established like any other fact in the usage of lan- 
guage, that is by appropriate testimony. 

But whilst such transitions are common in all words, they 
are particularly common in words of the class of SarriZw de- 
noting action by, or with reference to, a fluid.—This is owing 
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to the fact that the effects produced by the action, depend 
not on the action alone, but on the action and the fluid com- 
bined—and of course may be varied as the fluid or its appli- 
cation varies. 

Let us now take the general idea of enveloping or im- 
mersing in a fluid, and‘see how unlike the effects to which it 
may give rise. 

If the envelopment is produced by a flood, a torrent or 
waves, the effect may be to overwhelm, to oppress, to 
destroy. 

If, by taking up the object and immersing it into a coloring 
fluid, it is to impart a new color, or to dye. 

If by taking up an object and immersing it into a cleansi 
fluid—or by going into a fluid—or by pouring the fluid copi- 
ously over the object, the effect is to purify or cleanse. 

And on these natural or material senses, may be founded 
the same number of spiritual or moral senses, by transferring 
the ideas to the mind. 

Now as a matter of fact such transfers have taken place in 
cognate and similar words. 

I shall out of many select a few cases from Greek, Latin, 
English, and Hebrew words, fully to illustrate, and clearly 
to confirm these principles, and to show that they are 
a to no language, but rest on universal laws of the 
mind. 

In Greek all admit that the most common sense of Sarrw is 
to dip, to immerse. I am willing to admit that it is the 
primitive sense. 

But it is beyond all dispute that the same word has passed 
to the meaning to dye, without any reference to mode. 
Great efforts were once made to deny this. But the most 
intelligent Baptists now entirely abandon this ground, and 
that with the best reason. And indeed, so far has the word 
passed from its original sense that it is applied to coloring the 
surface of an object by gold, i. e. to gilding. A few exam- 
ples out of many in so plain a case must suffice. In the bat- 
tle of the frogs and mice, a mouse is represented as dying or 
coloring the lake with his blood—éSarrero aizari Nuvy. On 
this there was once a battle royal to prove that it could be 
proper to speak of dipping a lake into the blood of a mouse ; 
and all the powers of rhetoric were put in requisition to jus- 
tify the usage. Hear now Mr. Carson, inferior in learning 
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and research to none of the Baptists: “'To suppose that there 
is here any extravagant allusion to the literal immersion or 
dipping of a lake, is a monstrous perversion of taste. The 
lake is said to be dyed, not to be dipped, or poured, or sprin- 
kled. There is in the word no reference to mode. Had Bap- 
tists entrenched themselves here, they would have saved 
themselves much useless toil, and much false criticism, with- 
out straining to the impeachment of their candor or their 
taste. What a monstrous paradox in rhetoric is the figuring 
of the dipping of a lake in the blood of a mouse! Yet Dr. 
Gale supposes that the lake was dipped by hyperbole. The 
literal sense he says is, the lake was dipped in blood. Never 
was there such a figure. The lake is not said to be dipped 
in blood, but to be dyed with blood.” P. 67, Am. edition, N. 
York, 1832. This is well said, and is the more to our pur- 
pose on account of its author. Indeed his whole discussion 
of this point is able, lucid, and decisive. Of the examples 
adduced by him I shall quote one or two more. 

“ Hippocrates employs it to denote dying, by dropping 
the dying liquid on the thing dyed: éredav émoragn eas va 
iparia Barrera: * When it drops upon the garments they are 
dyed.’ ‘This surely is not dying by dipping.” Carson, p. 60. 

“Again. In Arrian—Expedition of Alexander : sous 4: rw- 
yuvas Adve: Neapyis iss Bawruvras Ida: ‘ Nearchus relates that 
the Indians dye their beards.’ It will not be contended that 
they dyed their beards by immersion.” P. 61. 

He quotes cases in which it is used to describe the color- 
ing of the hair; the staining of a garment by blood; the 
staining of the hand by crushing a coloring substance in it ; 
for which, and others of a like kind, l refer to him, and to 
Prof. Stuart. 

In the compounds and derivations of this word the sense 
to dye is very extensive ; to be fully satisfied of which, let 
any one examine the Thesaurus of H. Stephens, or the ab- 
breviation of it by Scapula on this word. 

It is compounded with colors of all kinds, as roppupeoSapns 
iaywéwoS8aprc, of a purple, or hyacinthine dye. It denotes a 
dyer, a dying vat, a dye-house, etc., Sapeig Sageiov, etc., and 
it even passes, as before stated, to cases in which a new color 
is produced by the external application of a solid, as xpudo- 
Sans, colored with gold, or gilded. 

But it is needless to quote at large all the examples which 
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might be adduced to illustrate and confirm these points ; and 

as all that I claim is conceded even by our Baptist brethren, 

to proceed farther would seem like an attempt at useless dis- 

play. I shall therefore proceed to consider the usages of a 
indred word in the Latin language. 

Tingo, beyond all doubt, means to immerse. In this sense 
Facciolatus and Forcellinus in their Totius Latinitatis Lexi- 
con give Barre as its synonyme. And as Sarr is used to 
describe the immersing of an axe to temper it, so is tingo 
to describe similar operations. So Virgil speaking of the 
operations of the Cyclopian workmen of Vulcan thus de- 
scribes them as immersing the hissing metals in water to 
temper them. Stridentia tingunt era lacu. AL. 8, 450. 

So speaking of a sword. 

Tinxerat unda stygia ensem. 2.12.91. Celsus speaks 
of sponges dipped in vinegar. Spongia in aceto tincta. 

The setting of the heavenly bodies is spoken of as an 
immersion in the sea and to describe this tingo is used, 

Tingere se oceano properant soles hyberni. Virg. Geor. 
2. 481. 

Tingat equos gurgite Phoebus. A. 11. 914. 

But to prove that it means immerse is needless ; no one 
can deny it, nor is it the point at which I chiefly aim. This 
is, that ike Sarrw, it loses all reference to the act of immer- 
sion and comes to signify simply to dye or color in any 


way. 

Of this there is a presumptive proof that is obvious even 
to those who do not understand the learned languages. It 
has given rise to the words tinge and tint in our language— 
and who that speaks of the rosy tints of morn—or of the 
sun tinging the clouds with golden light would have the 
least thought of immersion. And is it probable that such 
senses would have passed from the Latin to our language, 
had tingo not passed from its origina] sense to that of dying 
or coloring in any mode. _ 

But there is direct proof in the Latin classics of the 
same kind as exists with respect to Sarrw. 

Horace uses the word to denote the dying of wool, as 
tingere lanas murice ; Ovid, to denote the coloring of the 
hair, and of ivory ; Horace, to denote the coloring of the 
axe used in sacrificing the victims, as victima pontificum se- 
cures cervice tinget; Virgil, Geor. 3. v. 492, to denote the 
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malignant effects of a plague on cattle, mentions that they 
had scarce blood enough lett to color the knives used to slay 
them. 

Vix suppositi tinguniur sanguine cultri. 

So in Georg. 2: v.8. We have the words Tinge crura 
musto, referring to thg coloring or staining of the legs by the 
treading of the wine press. In Pliny we have Tingentum 
officine, shops of dyers, and in Cicero, Tincta in the phrase 
to denote colored things. It is followed by an accusative 
of the color, as in Pliny tingere ceeruleum, to dye blue. We 
have also in Lucretius Loca lumine tingunt nubes—to tinge 
or color, that is to illuminate with light. See Forcellinus 
and Facciolatus, or Leverett’s Lexicon, on the word. 

Indeed on this word no less than on Barrw we have the 
unequivocal concession of Mr. Carson, that it means to dye. 
“In Latin also, the same word, tingo, signifies both to dip 
and to dye.” Carson, p. 77. 

Facciolatus, and Forcellinus and Leverett also give it the 
sense to moisten, to wet, and make it in this sense synony- 
mous with 72y7.0—from which indeed it is derived, and to my 
mind the examples adduced are abundantly sufficient to 
establish this sense. But on this it is needless to insist, as 
Mr. Carson professes not to be satisfied that this sense can 
be established, and for the present 1 wish to rely on facts 
concerning which there is no dispute. 

In English for the sake of contrast, I shall select the word 
to wash. 

The original and common idea of this word is undeniably 
to cleanse by a purifying fluid, as water—and that with- 
out respect to mode. Of these ideas in its progress it drops 
all, and assumes a meaning that involves neither to purify 
nor to use a fluid at all. 

As washing is often performed by a superficial applica- 
tion of a fluid, it often assumes this sense and loses entirely 
the idea of cleansing, as when we speak of washing a wound 
with brandy ; or with some cooling application to alleviate 
inflammation. In this case we aim not at cleansing but at 
medicinal effect. So we speak of the sea as washing the 
shores or rocks, denoting not cleansing, but the copious 
superficial application of a fluid. 

Again, as a superficial application of a fluid or a coloring 
mixiure is often made for the sake of changing the color, we 
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have to white-wash, to red-wash, to yellow-wash ; and the 
substances or fluid mixtures with which this is done, are 
called washes. 

Next it drops the idea of a fluid at all, and assumes the 
sense of a superficial application of a solid—as to wash with 
silver or gold. 

And here a remarkable coincidence in result, in words of 
meaning originally unlike, deserves notice as a striking illus- 
tration of the progress of the mind in effecting such changes. 

In Greek, Sarrw, denotes originally to immerse—action 
alone, without reference to effect. In English, wash denotes 
to cleanse or purify alone, without reference to mode. Yet 
by the operation of the laws of association, both are used to 
denote coloring, aud both to’ denote covering superficially 
with silver or gold. 

Finally, when we speak of the wash of a cow-yard, and 
call those places where deposites of earth or filth, or veget- 
able matter are made, washes, who will contend that the 
idea of purity is retained ? 

Again, /ustro denotes to purify, by certain religious rites, 
and especially by carrying around the victim previously to 
its being killed. 

From this it passes to the idea of passing around or 
through—dropping the idea of purifying—as Pythagoras 
Egyptum lustravit. Cicero—Pythagoras traversed Egypt. 
Navibus lustrandum equor. Virg.—the ocean to be traversed 
with ships. 

Hence it passes to the idea of observing, surveying, 
accurately examining, either with the eyes, or the mind. 
Totum lustrabat lumine corpus, Virg. He scrutinized, or 
examined his whole body with his eyes. Cum omnia 
ratione animoque lustraris, when you shall have surveyed 
and accurately examined all things by your reason and in 
your mind. 

And what wider departure from the original sense to 
purify is possible ? In Leveret xaéageic is given as a synonyme 
of lustratio, and yet the same word is used to denote trav- 
elling from city to city. Lustratio municipiorum—also the 
course or circuit of the sun—lustratio solis. 

So too in Ezek. 28: 15 52b to immerse is used to denote 
dying—where o*3"2m denotes dyed attire, as Mr. Carson 
also allows. 
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Similar transitions of meaning could be pointed out in 
lavo d2> and How and other words, were it at all necessary, 
and did time allow. 

Now with such facts before us, to increase the number 
of which indefinitely, were perfectly easy, who can say that 
there is the slightest improbability in the idea that the word 
Barn. should pass from the sense to immerse, to the sense 
to purify, without reference to the mode? Can farru, tingo 
and wash, pass through similar transitions and cannot 
Barriga? 

But what secondary sense.shall be adopted cannot be told 
a priori, but must be decided by the habits, manners, customs 
and general ideas of a people, and sometimes by peculiar 
usages for which no reason can be given. For example, no 
reason exists in the nature of things why Sarrw rather than 
Sania should pass from the sense immerse to the sense to 
dye—yet there is evidence that it did. On the other hand 
it could not be certainly foretold that Sarri%. rather than 
Baxew would pass to the sense to cleanse, and yet that it did 
so pass may still be true, and if true can be proved like any 
other fact. 

And the existence of manners and customs tending to 
such a result, renders such a result probable. 


$5. 


Circumstances did exist tending to produce such a trans- 
fer of meaning in farrifw, and therefore there is 2 strong 
probability that it was made. 

As it regards Sarrw and tingo we have no proof that 
any peculiar causes existed tending to such a change of 
meaning as they are confessed to have actually undergone. 

But as it regards Sarrif, such a tendency can be proved 
to have existed in the manners and custom of the Jews, for 
though no immersions of the person were enjoined in the 
Mosaic ritual, but simply washings of the body, or flesh, ~in 
any way, yet there can be no doubt that immersions and 
bathings were in daily use—and these as well as all their other 
washings were solely for the sake of purity, and held up 
this idea daily before the mind. 

Hence, when after the conquests of Alexander, the Greek 
language began to be spoken by the Jews, it encountered a 
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tendency of the same kind as that which had already changed 
the meaning of Sam to color or dye; but far more definite, 
powerful, and all-pervading ; for the practice of immersing 
to color was limited to a few, but the practice of bathing or 
immersing to purify, was common to a whole nation. 
Indeed the idea of purification from uncleanliness pervaded 
their whole ritual, in numberless cases, and must have been 
perfectly familiar to the mind of every one, 

The inference from these facts is so obvious that it hardly 
needs to be stated. As the laws of the mind made from 
Barr, to dye, to color, to paint, and from éingo, the same ; 
so there is a very strong presumption that so general a use 
of immersion, to produce purity would give to Sarrifw the 
corresponding sense, to purify. This does not, 1 am aware, 
prove that it did, But it opens the way for such proof and 
shows that there is not the least ground for the rigorous 
efforts that are made to set it aside. 

Even a moderate degree of proof is sufficient in a case 
like this, when the most familiar laws of the mind and all the 
power of presumptive evidence from analogical cases tend 
this way. 

§ 6. 


There is no probability @ priori against this position from 
the general nature of the subject to which the word is 
applied, in the rite of Baptism. But the probability is deci- 
dedly and strongly in its favor. 

No law of philology is more firmly established than this, 
that in the progress of society, new ideas produce new 
words and new senses of old words, and hence in judging 
concerning such new senses we are to look at the nature of 
the new subjects of thought that arise. 

Now that in this case the Greek language was applied to 
a new subject of thought is most plain, and that subject is 
the peculiar operations of the Holy Spirit, for that the ordi- 
nance of Baptism refers to these is admitted by all. 

Now if any external act had any peculiar fitness to pre- 
sent these to the mind, a presumption would be in favor of 
that act; and if the meaning claimed was unfit to present 
them to the mind there would be a presumption against it. 

Now so far is this from being the fact. that directly the 
reverse is true. What is the peculiar effect of the opera- 
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tion of the Holy Ghost on the mind? Is it mot moral cleans- 
ing or purification ? 

Now no word denoting merely a mode of applying a fluid 
to a thing, or of putting any thing into a fluid, conveys of 
itself any such idea. To pour, sprinkle, immerse, or dip, 
convey in themselves no idea at all of cleansing. The effect 
of the action depends mainly on the fluid, not on the action, 
and may be either to purify or to pollute. If clear water is 
used, the effect is to purify. If filthy water is used the effeet 
is to pollute. So Job says, “If I wash myself with snow- 
water and make my hands never so clean, yet shalt thou 
plunge me” [Greek Sarrw. Heb. 520] in the ditch, and my 
own clothes shall abhor me. Here the effect of plunging is 
pollution, because it is not into clean water but into filthy. 
Hence, no external act has in itself any fitness to present to 
the mind the operations of the Holy Spirit. 

On the other hand to wash, to purify, to cleanse—all direct 
the mind to the very thing done by the Holy Spirit—hence 
the presumption is entirely against the supposition that the 
word denotes an external act, and in favor of the meaning 
claimed. 


§ 7. 

There is decided philological proof in favor of this view. 
This I shall soon proceed to adduce. But the course which 
the argument has too often taken, renders it necessary to 
make a few remarks on the principles of the reasoning 
involved. 

It is commonly the case, that after proving that there are 
clear instances in which Sarif means to immerse, it is 
assumed that it is violently improbable that it ever means 
any thing else, and that, if it can but be shown that in a 
given passage it can possibly mean immerse, no more is 
needed, so that the main force of argument is not to prove 
that it does so mean from the exigency of the place, but 
that it may possibly so mean, and therefore in consequence 
of its meaning so in other places, it does so here. 

Prof. Ripley reasons on these principles in his reply to 
Prof. Stuart, but Mr. Carson has more boldly and fully 
developed them than any writer on that side of the question 
with whom I am acquainted. He goes so far as to say 
p. 108, 109, that when one meaning of a word is proved by 
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suflicient evidence, no objections to retaining this meaning 
in other places can be admitted as decisive, except they 
involve an impossibility. This he says is self-evident, and 
lays it down as a canon; and affirms, p. 106, that the man 
who does not perceive the justoess of his positions is not 
worth reasoning with. Now that there is not the least 
ground for assuming the improbability of the meaning to 
‘seomig nay that the probability is decidedly in its favor, I 

ave clearly shown. Of course to show that in a given 
case it can possibly mean immerse is’ nothing to the point. 
The question is what is its fair, natural and obvious sense in 
the case in question, not what it can possibly by any stretch 
of ingenuity be made to mean. 

Of old it was customary in the same way to try to prove 
that Sarrw does not mean to dye, because some other sense 
is possible or conceivable —and as we have seen, Gale even 
goes so far as to maintain, that a lake is spoken of as figura- 
tively dipped in the blood of a mouse—lest he should be 
obliged to admit the obvious sense that the lake was dyed, 
colored or tinged, with the blood of a mouse. 

But this mode of reasoning, as it regards Sirrw, is at last 
candidly and fairly given up —and may we not hope that 
the same candor will at length, lead to the same results in 
the case of the cognate word Barri, 

It may be farther observed that the reasoning of philology 
is not demonstrative, but moral and cumulative ; and that 
an ultimate result depends upon the combined impression of 
all the facts of a given case as a whole—on the principle 
that the view, which best harmonizes all the facts, and falls 
in with the known laws of the human mind, is true. 

And where many and separate and independent facts all 
tend with different degrees of probability to a common re- 
sult, there is an evidence over and above the evidence fur- 
nished by each case by itself, in the coincidence of so many 
separate and independent probabilities in a common result. 
And to be able to prove that each may be explained other- 
wise, and is not in itself a demonstration, cannot break the 
force of the fact, that so many separate and independent 
area all tend one way. The probability produced 

y such coincidences is greater than the sum of the sepa- 
rate probabilities: it has the force of the fact that they co- 
incide—and that the assumption of the truth of the mean- 
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ing in which they all coincide, is the only mode of explaining 
the coincidence. 

That there are various independent proofs, that Sarrif. 
as a religious term means to purify, and that these all coin- 
cide, and that this view harmonizes and explains all the facts 
of the case, I shall now attempt to show. 


§ 8, 


In John 3: 25, xabagepis is used as synonymous with 
Barrows, and thus the usus loquendi, as it regards the reli- 
gious rite is clearly decided. 

The facts of the case are these, vs. 22, 23. John and 
Jesus were baptizing, one in Judea, the other in A©non. near 
to Salem, and in such circumstances that to an unintelligent 
observer there would seemto be a rivalry between the 
claims of the two, The disciples of John might naturally 
feel that Jesus was intruding into the province of their 
master. They might even believe John to be the Messiah, 
and thus give rise tothe sect which held that belief. On 
this point a dispute arose between the disciples of John ard 
the Jews, (or a Jew as many copies read,) v. 25. 

They come to John and state the case, v. 26. “Rabbi, 
he that was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou bearest 
witness, behold the same baptizeth, and all men come to him.” 
Plainly implying that in so doing he was improperly inter- 
fering with the claims of John. 

John in reply, v. 27—31, disclaims all honor except that 
bestowed on him by God, of being the forerunner of the 
Messiah, and rejoices to decrease in order that he may in- 
crease—thus justifying the course which was so offensive to 
his disciples, and settling the dispute in favor of the claims of 
Christ. 

The argument from these facts is this: The dispute in 
question was plainly a specific dispute concerning baptistn, 
as practised by Jesus and John, and not a general dispute on 
the subject of purification at large ; so that {4rnoic regi Bar- 
ridvov is the true sense; and if it had been so written, the 
passage would have been regarded by all as perfectly plain. 

But instead of Sarriy0d, John has used xadageucu, because 
the sense is entirely the same. In other words, “ a question 
concerning baptism,” and “a question concerning purifica- 
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tion,” were at that time modes of expression perfectly equiv- 
alent ; that is, Sarrituic is a synonyme of xadageuig. 

The only mode of escaping this result is to say, that as im- 
mersion in water involves purification, and is a kind of puri- 
fication, so it may have given rise to a question on the sub- 
ject of purification at large ; but to this] reply, that the whole 
scope of the passage forbids such an idea. ‘I'he question 
was not general but specific, being caused by the concur- 
rence of two claims to baptize ; and so was the reply of John. 

‘Moreover, to assume a general dispute on purification ren- 
ders the whole scope of the passage obscure ; as is evident 
from the fact that those who have not seen that in this case 
xabagituas is a synonyme of Sarscuss, are much perplexed to 
see what a dispute on purification in general has to do with 
the facts of the case. 

The origin of the dispute from the coneurrenee of two 
claims to baptize, is obviously indicated by the particle ovv in, 
v. 25, showing undeniably that the events just narrated gave 
rise to,the question. This connexion does not appear in our. 
translation, and hence the course of thought is somewhat 
obscured, 

It is plain, then, that independently of all theories or inte- 
rests, xalagiguis is used as synonymous with Sarricuic. As- 
signing this meaning makes the passage natural, lucid, and 
simple ; to assume a general debate on purification at large, 
renders it forced and obscure, and the reply of John totally 
irrelevant. 

And what reason is there for denying this conclusion ? 
None but the fear of the result. No law of language requires 
it—no existing fact—no previous probability. These, as we 
have shown, are all decidedly the other way. It is then of 
no avail to talk of possible senses, The question is not what 
is possible, but what is a rational inference from a fair view 
of the facts of the case ; and this I do not hesitate to say is, 
that Barricpic and xabapiowis are synonymous. 

I have spoken the more at large on this case, because it is 
so rarely referred to in arguments on this question, and be. 
cause the light which it throws on the wsus loquendi is pe- 
culiarly clear. 

No word is more entirely independent of all reference to 
modes and forms than xaéapi%, and nothing can more clearly 
show that Saxrif had dropped all reference to form, and 
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assumed the sense to purify or cleanse, than making it a 
synonyme of xadagiZw. And the evidence is the more striking, 
as it is incidental and undesigned. It is as if we could stand 
on the plains of Judea and hear them interchange Sarsicpis 
and xadagiepic as synonymous words. 

But if this is the force of the word in one instance as a re- 
ligious rite, then it is its force in all similar cases. 


§ 9 

This view alone fully explains the existing expectation 
that the Messiah would baptize. 

That the Messiah should immerse is no where foretold ; 
but that he should puri/y, is often and fully predicted. 

But especially is this foretold in that last and prominent 
prophecy of Malachi, (iii. 1—3,) which was designed to fill 
the eye of the mind of the nation, until he came. 

He is here presented to the mind in all his majesty and 
power, but amid all other ideas that of purifying is most 
prominent. He was above all things to purify and purge, 
and that with power so great, that few could endure the 
fiery day. Who may abides the day of his coming and who 
shall stand when he appeareth ? 

Suppose now the word SaxrriZw to mean as I affirm—the 
whole nation are expecting the predicted purifier ; all at 
once the news goes forth that a great purifier has appeared 
and that all men flock to him and are purified in the Jordan. 
How natural the inference! the great purifier so long fore- 
told, has at last appeared, and how natural the embassy of 
the Priests and Levites to enquire who art thou? and when 
he denied that he was the Messiah, or either of his expected 
attendants, how natural the inquiry, why purifiest thou then ? 
It is his work—of him it is foretold, why dost thou intrude 
into his place and do his work ? 

In view of these facts 1 do not hesitate to believe most 
fully, that the idea which came up before the mind of the 
Jews when the words Iwawng 4 Barsisrig were used, was not, 
John the immerser, or John the dipper, but John the purifier 
a name peculiarly appropriate to him as a reformer—as 
puritan was to our ancestors, and for the same reason. 

This view has to my own mind the self-evidencing power 
of truth, for there is not the slightest presumption against it ; 
all probable evidence is in its favor ; and it explains and har- 
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monizes the facts of the case as no other view does. Indeed I 
can never read the account of John’s baptism, and his various 
replies without feeling that this passage from Malachi gives 
color to them all. This idea I shall consider more at large 
in the following section. 


§ 10. 


The contrast made by John between his own baptism 
and that of Christ, illustrates and confirms the same view. 

This contrast exists in three particulars—the subject, the 
agent, and the means. 

In the case of John, the subject was the body—in the 
case of Christ, the mind. 

In the case of John, the agent was material, i. e. a man — 
in the case of Christ the agent was the Holy Spirit. In the 
case of John, the means were water—in the case of Christ 
the truth and the emotions of God. 

Now the idea to purify is perfectly adapted to illustrate 
and carry out such a contrast, but to immerse is not. 

This sense is never transferred to the mind, in any lan- 
guage, so far as I know, to indicate any thing like the effects 
of the agency of the Holy Spirit. 

Where oppressive, crushing, painful or injurious influences 
are denoted, it is so transferred—as wugius peiveitw Bsfarnie- 
wévog viv volv. Chrysostom, Bagirarucs apapring BeCarriouévos 
Idem. —a0rroig xipacs xetyparuv BeSanrricéver Idem —and in this 
sense the overwhelming and crushing of Christ by cares and 
agony is spoken of as a baptism in the gospels. But this does 
not denote the peculiar and appropriate effects of the agency 
of the Holy Spirit. 

But the sense to purify, can be with ease applied to body 
or mind, to human agents or to the Holy Spirit, to water or 
to the truth and divine influence. 

How simple and natural the statement! “I indeed purify 
you with water—but he shall purify you with the Holy 
Spirit. I perform an external and symbolical rite, by which 
the body is cleansed with water, but he shall perform a 
higher cleansing, or that in. which the mind itself is purified 
by the Spirit of God.” 

And how harsh, how forced, how unnatural to say, | im- 
merse you in the Holy Spirit—and in fine, such a use of 
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language to denote such a thing is entirely foreign to all 
the laws of the human mind. 

Indeed so much is the force of this felt, that in this part of 
the antithesis many resort to a new modification of the idea, 
and maintain that it means to imbue largely, to overwhelm 
with divine influences. 

But this destroys the whole symmetry of the antithesis. 
John does not mean to say I immerse you largely with 
water, but either, | immerse you in water, or | cleanse you 
with it, and whichever sense we adopt in one part of the 
antithesis, we ought to retain in the other. 

But when the agent is spiritual, the object spiritual, and 
the means spiritual, and the end purity, immersion is out of 
the question. Nothing but the most violent improbability of 
the sense to purify, can authorize us to reject it in such a 
case. But no such improbability exists; the probability is 
entirely in its favor. Purify, then, in any view of the subject 
must here be the sense. 

This view is stil] further confirmed by comparing the lan- 
guage of John with the passage from Malachi already quoted. 
It seems to be at all times his great desire to lead them to 
apply those words to Christ, and not to himself. As if he had 
said, “Do not think that 1 am the great purifier spoken of in 
those words. After me cometh one mightier than I, the 
latchet of whose shoes I am unworthy to loose. He shall 
purify you with the Holy Ghost and with fire—whose fan is in 
his hand, and he shall thoroughly purge (4:axa4agisi) his floor,” 
etc. But ali the force, correspondence and natural illumi- 
nation of these passages, depends on giving to the word 
Barriga the sense which I claiin. 


§ 11. 


In 1 Cor. xii. 13, the Holy Spirit is directly said to bap- 
tize, and in this case all external acts are of course excluded, 
and a is the only appropriate sense. 

“ For by one Spirit we are all baptized into one body, and 


have been all made to drink into one Spirit.” 

{f any shall say that joining the church by the external 
rite is here meant, I reply, that is never performed by the 
Spirit, but by man. But this baptism is as much a real work 
of the Holy Spirit, as the causing to drink into one Spirit, 
which is not external, but internal and real. 
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But to immerse in water is not the work of the Holy 
Spirit, nor is it his work to immerse the mind, but to purify 
the mind is. Moreover, not an external union to the vistble 
Church, but a real union to the true and spiritual body of 
Christ is here meant, and this is produced by the purification 
of the mind, not by the immersion of the body. Hence to 
describe the operations of the Holy Spirit in uniting us to 
the body of Christ, purify is adopted—immerse is not. 


§ 12. 


Barrif. and xatapifw are so similarly used in connexion with 
the forgiveness of sins, as decidedly to favor the idea that 
they are in a religious use synonymous. 

The purification effected by the Holy Spirit is of two 
kinds, (1.) a purification from spiritual defilement; (2.) a 
deliverance from the guilt of sin, 1. e. liability to be punished, 
and from a sense of guilt, through the atonement. 

It is through the atonement that pardon is given; and 


through the Holy Spirit conviction of sin is. produced ; and 


by him also a sense of guilt is taken away in view of the 
atonement ; and in this sense he is said to cleanse from sin 
by tbe blood of Christ. 

This kind of purification may be called legal, as it relates 
to guilt, forgiveness and an atonement. The other kind of 
purification may be called moral, inasmuch as it removes 
the unholy and impure feelings and habits of the mind and 
produces in their place those that are holy and pure. 

Both kinds of purification are expressed by the same 
word xadagiZ, Its use to denote legal purification or expia- 
tion is very extensive. It denotes, (1.) to make atonement. 
As in Ex. 29: 37, and 30:.10.. “ Thou shalt make atone- 
ment for the altar,” “ Aaron shall make atonement ;” Sept. 
xabapi<e, Heb. D>. 

(2.) To forgive, Ex. 20: 7. “The Lord will not hold him 
guiltless (od xodage) that taketh his name in vain.” Ex. 34: 7. 
“ That will by no means clearthe guilty.” Deut. 5: 11. Idem. 
In these and similar cases the Greek xatogif corresponds to 
the Hebrew np: to forgive, to absolve from punishment, and 
is used in a sense strictly legal, and does not refer to moral 
purity at all. So in 1 John i: 7. “ The blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin;” and v. 9, He ‘is faith- 
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ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness. “In these cases the idea of atonement and 
forgive sness by it, are involved in «adap%o, and in Heb. the 
blood of Christ is said to purge the conscience from dead 
works, implying a deliverance from a sense of guilt and a 
sense of pardoned sin. Ka%aeifw is here used; hence an atone- 
ment is called «aleocyis in Heb. 1:3. When he had by him- 
self purged our sins, («aapiopv zornedpevos,) he sat down on the 
right hand of the majesty on high. In this case the atone- 
Ment, «aap:ous, Was made first, and then applied to cleanse by 
the Holy Spirit. 

Nor is this usage confined to Scriptural Greek ; we find 
that when Croesus exempted Adrastus from liability to pun. 
ishment for killing his brother, it is said wév ¢xa4%s—he puri- 
fied him—and when Adrastus re quested such exemption, 
xadaptiov cizero he requested expiation—or exemption from 
liability to punishment. Among the Jews this kind of puri- 
fication was indicated by its appropriate external forms of 
which the sprinkling of blood was the most common— if not 
the only one. Besides this, as all know, xaéapif» is used 
abundantly to denote moral purification or its emblem cere- 
monial purification—of which no examples are needed. 

Hence to a Jew the most natural word to connect with 
the idea of the forgiveness of sins was xadagicuss, or some 
synonymous word, 

Between immersion, and the forgiveness of sins no such 
associations had ever been established. For all the remis- 
sions of sin under the old ritual were by blood and hence 
Paul, Heb. 9: 19—23, after speaking of the sprinkling of 
blood upon the people and the book of the tabernacle and 
the vessels says, Kai oyedov ty aipart mavra kubagiferat kara rov véuov, Kai xX opis 
diparexyvoias ob yiverat diects, 

Here the connexion of cad.opos and ageots dpaores»—* puri- 
fication,” and “ forgiveness of sins” are presented at once to 
the eye. 

And there was no rite that involved immersion, which 
had any connexion with the forgiveness of sins. 

Now if any word is found to sustain the same relations 
aS xaJanicpds to the same idea, forgiveness of sins, we have 
reason to think that it is used in the same sense. But @arrigo 
and its derivatives do sustain the same relation. Mark 1: 4. 
“John preached the Baptism of repentance for the forgive- 
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ness of sins,”— so in Luke 8: 3. Also, Acts 3: 38. “Repent 
and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Here the idea is legal—the forgiveness of sins. The 
common expression for this is «adapo yos—and baptism has a 
direct relation to it—and immersion is never used in any 
such relation. How natural then the conclusion that farricpos 
has the same sense as the word in whose familiar place it 
stands. 

But though Baptism in these places relates chiefly to legal 
purification, in others it relates as clearly to moral purifica- 
tion, and in this respect also corresponds With «adapigo which 
as we have seen includes both kinds of purification, legal 
and moral. 

To sum up all in a few words Barrifo as well as «alapifo 
relate to both kinds of purification legal and moral, of the 
conscience and of the heart; and the language most com- 
monly applied to the first is cadaiyo Or xadapijo—and this is 
always in the ritual symbolized by sprinkling and by blood, 
Hence as farritw has the same extent of applicaticn with 
raapitw and as it stands in the same relations with it to the 
forgiveness of sins, it is highly probable that it has the same 
sense. By giving it a meaning so exte nsive as purify, it is 
adapted to fulfil all its relations, By confining it to a mean- 
ing so limited as to immerse, it is unfitted for at least one 
half of the relations in which it stands. 


§ 13. 


The account of Baptism given by Josephus, a cotempo- 
rary Jew, is perfectly in coincidence with this view. 


[To be continued.]* 


* Our limits oblige us to defer the remainder of this article. 
It will appear in the next No. of the Repository. The author 
examines several other passages of the New Testament in 
which Zarrigw has the sense of xabapi{o, and maintains by numer- 
ous quotations from the Fathers, that it was so understood by 
primitive Christians. The reader will find much that is curi- 
ous and instructive in this discussion. Epiror. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
ANcIENT AND Movern E Loevence 
By N. Cleaveland, Esq. Newbury, Mass. 


In tracing the history of Eloquence, we are struck with 
the remarkable fact, that its earliest annals are also those of 
its most signal triumphs. In that age of wonders, when 
Athens burst upon the world in all the splendor of her litera- 
ture, her arts, ‘and arms, Eloquence was born. Like that 
most beautiful of the mythological fancies, the Goddess of 
Wisdom, it seems to have sprung at once to perfection, full- 
armed and glorious. We _ know, indeed, that Greece 
abounded in orators, before the age of Demosthenes. But 
the earlier and ruder efforts of the art, like the impassioned 
talks of our own Aborigines, perished with the occasions that 
produced them. The eloquence of Pericles, indeed, was of 
a higher stamp. He seems to have been the first great 
orator of Greece and the world. But though we are told, 
and can believe, that “he thundered, and lightened, and 
shook all Greece,” no authentic specimen of his powers 
remains. Of the Athenian orators immediately preceding, 
and cotemporary with Demosthenes, we shall make no men- 
tion here, dimmed as they were, and ever must be, by his 
incomparable splendor. 

‘The superiority of Demosthenes, and his claim to rank 
as the greatest of orators, is universally admitted. His 
reputation, like that of Homer, than which it is only /ess 
ancient, may be considered as resting on an iinmovable 
basis. It is established by the admiration of his acute and 
fastidious countrymen—by the unbounded sway which he 
exerted over them—and by the dread with which he inspired 
their foes. Cicero, the all-accomplished orator, philosopher 
and statesman—Quintilian, the greatest of rhetoricians—and 
Longinus the ablest of critics—alike awarded to him the palm 
of unrivalled eloquence. Nor has the decision of antiquity 
been reversed by the moderns. Little as his sententious 


energy has been imitated, its vast superiority is conceded by 
all. 
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It may be interesting to examine, somewhat particularly, 
the character of that eloquence whigh has thus secure -d the 
suffrage of ages, and of nations ;—and the rather as the 
praises w hich have been lavished upon it, must have excited 
the curiosity, if not the skepticism of those, who have never 
read either original or translation,—or whose reading has 
been limited to a few short extracts in our school-books. 
Even among the educated men of our country, Demosthenes, 
for obvious reasons, is much Jess known than Cicero. Se- 
lected orations of the latter form a part of the preparatory 
course for college, while the former is scarcely studied, even 
in college. To read the Grecian orator in his own tongue, 
with a just appreciation and relish of his merits, requires a 
familiarity with the language, which comparatively few 
attain. The Greek of Demosthenes is by no means easy. 
The very excellencies of his style, its conciseness and idio- 
matic structure, render the acquisition a serious labor, even 
for those who have become familiar with other Greek authors. 
He has indeed been well translated. But few take an interest 
in translations, which was not first inspired by the originals. 
It must be remembered also, that the best translation i is an 
imitation, rather than fuc-simile—that the Greek and Eng- 
lish idioms are widely dissimilar—and that there are pecu- 
liarities in the style of Demosthenes, which render the 
transfer especially difficult. In view of these considerations, 
it may seem less strange, though not perhaps any less to be 
regretted, that the acknow ledged Prince of orators should 
be so little known, and so imperfectly appreciated. 

The grand characteristic of this great man is, undoubtedly, 
strength. “His peculiar properties,” says Longinus, “ spe- 
cially vouchsated to him by immediate dispensation of the 
Divinity, were unrivalled and unapproachable vigor and 
power.” It is perhaps more easy to perceive the fac t, than 
to tell wherein the great strength of this intellectual Samson 
lay. 

We may say, in the first place, that he was eminently ar- 
gumentative. No orator can be named, who in this respect 
is more original, more ingenious, or more logical. In state- 
ment he is succinct and clear. His arrangement is perfect 
without the show of arrangement ; and he is unerring in the 
sagacity with which he discovers his own strong points, and 
the weak ones of his adversary. 
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But his argumentation is never dry—it is never cold. His 
reasoning seems to proceed as muc h from the heart as from 
the /ea/. Ue so intermingles his declamation with his ar- 
gument, that it never appears to be deciamation. Through 
the entire texture of his discourse, reason and passion, pas- 
sion and reason, like warp and woof, are beautifully inter- 
woven. Or perhaps it would be more accurate to say of 
this peculiar feature, that his argument is ivpasstioned, ‘and 
his declamation, /ogica/. The profound, brilliant, impetuous 
flow of his eloquence is like that of some great river, when 
having escaped its rocky barriers, it has gained the gentler 
inclination of the alluvial plains ;-—no longer chafed and 
frothy as among the hills, nor discolored yet by admixture 
with the sea —deep, clear, rapid, sparkling—tt rolls along, a 
noble image of beauty, grandeur, and irresistible power. 

His conciseness has hoe ‘rady been named. ‘This trait was 
carried by our orator to suc h an extreme. that some have 
even deemed it a fault. But this we would be slow to as- 
sert. It is unquestionably one great source of his power. 
Every thing is finished with consummate care. Every word 
is significant and apt ; and that very place is assigned to each, 
which makes it most effective. “ Hence, indeed, arises no 
small part of the difficulty of transfusing his spirit and power 
into another language. 

With that exquisite tact, which never forsakes him, he 
stops always at the precise point of greatest effect. Having 
made a bold or happy stroke, he passes on to his argument 
or inference. By no needless explanation—by no superflu- 
ous embellishment, does he endanger the effect, or incur the 
hazard of “ tearing his subject to tatters.” How unlike, in 
this respect, to most orators of modern times ! 

But notliing seems to have attracted the wonder and ad- 
miration of his readers so much, as that oblivion of self which 
is conspicuous on every page. It is to the Olynthiacs and 
Philippics that we now refer. In these immortal productions 
Demosthenes seems to be nothing ;—his subject—his cause— 
his country—every thing. Widely different was the case 
with Cicero, whose elaborate pictures rarely failed to exhibit 
the orator himself, the most prominent figure in the fore- 
ground, While we follow the Grecian orator, we cease to 
wonder at his success. Such earnestness and sincerity ; 
such all-absorbing, self-renouncing patriotism, exhibited with 
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such force of argument, and such powers of appeal, could 
not but be resistless, for we cannot resist them ourselves. 
Once fairly in the stream, the torrent bears us on. We think 


not of stopping—we cannot stop if we would. Unreluciant 

) captives, we surrender at discretion, and realize that it is ex- 4 

f citing and delightful, thus to feel the influence of one master F 
mind, 


While still “ our little barks attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale.”’ 





As yet we have contemplated the orator only as he is,— 
speaking to us from the written page, and in a language, 
which by a sort of misnomer we call dead. But we shall 
have only an imperfect estimation of his power, until we 
have formed some adequate conception of what he was. 
We must cross the western and the midland eceans,—we 
must run up the stream of time two thousand years,—we 
must sce the orator standing in the pride of his living power ; 
and on the very scene of his immortal triumphs. A _ native 
of the small island of Seriphus once reproached Themisto- 


cles with deriving his greatness from that of his country. e 
“It may be so,” was the reply, “ but thou could’st no more a 
have been renowned at Athens, than | at Seriphus.” The 
sentiment thus expressed is of universal application. Great ef 
talents may exist and be discoverable anywhere. But they t 


can attain to the full measure of their greatness, only when 
Providence places them in a sphere of commensurate extent. 
Such a sphere, Demosthenes undoubtedly had. 

It is well known that all the essential powers of the sf 
Athenian state were vested in the people. The government of : 
Athens was to all intents an unmixed and unmitigated i 
democracy. All matters, both of internal and external 
policy, all questions both of peace and war, were debated 
and decided in the popular assembly. The Athenians were 
a remarkable race ;—a people of ardent temperament—and 
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clear and active intellect. Perhaps no other community of bz 
equal extent has ever existed, so polished, so universally . 
literary. Accustomed to constant attendance on dramatic eh 


exhibitions,—that faultless drama, which to this day is the 
unrivalled model of simplicity and beauty ; living in an age 
and land, in which the fine arts, history, poetry and elo- 
quence were carried to the very zenith of perfection, the ¥ 
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Athenians had become in all matters of taste and language, 
ingeniously acute, fastidiously critical. Prone to admiration, 
more prone to distrust ; passionately devoted to war and 


glory—still more devoted to pleasure and ease ; indolent, 


fickle, turbulent at home—when abroad, active, patient, 
brave; the Athenian character was a singular compound of 
good and evil. Such was the people whom Demosthenes 
addressed. 

Let us enter their assembly. The place of meeting is an 
amphitheatre of vast extent. Its canopy is the open sky. 
In the rear, but high above them, towers the Acropolis, glo- 
rious with that architectural splendor, on whose crumbling 
relics we still gaze with the admiration of despair. Before 
them is the blue Xgean—their gallant navy riding by the 
shore, and in the distance, ‘ unconquered Salamis, the scene 
of its early glory. On those stone-benches, are seated, 
within ce of a single speaker’s eye and voice, an entire 
myriad of human bei ‘ings,—met here on terms of perfect 
equality, to deliberate on the state of the nation. The civil 
and military power which they wield, is no other than that® 
which once repelled the millions of Persia—and which 
since, on a thousand hard-fought fields of intestine and of 
foreign war, has drawn around it all that sympathy which 
we naturally feel in brilliant success and unparalleled dis- 
aster. All fee lit to be a scene of overwhelming interest. 
The moment is big with the fate of empires. On the deci- 
sions of the hour may depend the question, whether Athens 
shall longer be the eye of Greece, and glory of the world. 
Nay, more—freedom and slavery —national existence and 
national extinction may now be oscillating in the balance of 
Fate. 

Philip of Macedon, an ambitious and able monarch, has 
long been aiming at the sovereignty of Greece. No means 
like sly to effect his purpose have been left untried. One after 
another of the Grecian states has yielded to Macedonian 
arms, or arts, or gold. Athens alone was competent to re- 
sist the usurper. “Moved by the threatening danger and the 
harangues of Demosthenes, more than once has she roused 
herself to action, and after checking the tyrant’s career, sunk 
again into security. But intelligence has come of new and 
more alarming encroachments. Treaties have been violat- 
ed; provinces overrun; cities in alliance conquered and 
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destroyed. The designs of the king are but too manifest— 
the danger is great and imminent. Already has the herald, 
according to custom, called on those who have any thing to 
offer in the present emergency, to come forward and give 
their advice. Already has age uttered its warning voice, 
and eloquence painted in glowing colors the magnitude and 
difficulty of a war with Philip. The timid, the prudent, and 
the venal, have united in magnifying the power and clemency 
of the monarch ; in portraying the weakness of the republic. 
and in urging the necessity of conciliation and submission. 
There are evident indications that the advice is not unwel- 
come to the indolent and pleasure-loving sons of Athens.— 
Dares any, under these circumstances, offer a contrary opin- 
ion? Considering the fearful odds, and the great uncertainty, 
will any venture to propose a war with Philip, knowing that 
should the measure be adopted, and prove unsuccesstul, the 
author of such advice may be put to death by the laws of 
his country? But lo! Demosthenes ascends the rostrum. 
Self-possessed, unassuming, yet conscious of his powers, it is 

his purpose to stem the tide which he sees advancing ; to 
roll back the current; to operate, in other words, on this 
mighty mass of mind, and bend, and melt, and mould it to 
his own. He spends no breath in labored introduction, but 
enters at once on his subject. In terms of cutting severity, 
he chides the supineness and false security of his country- 
men. Yet so unquestioned is his integrity ; such the sin- 
cerity of his patriot ardor ; so evidently good his motive, that 
he awakens no resentment, excites no feelings but those of 
shame. He allows, indeed, that much is lost, but much still 
remains. He suffers no despondence. He unfolds the 
resources of the state, and convinces his countrymen that 
nothing is even now needed but resolution and perseverance. 
Above all, he portrays with vivid brightness the injustice and 
the designs of Philip. The ambitious monarch, the unprin- 
cipled man, is set before us. Every winding of his crooked 
policy is unravelled ; every latent motive set in the blaze of 
day. Ashe proceeds, indignation glows in every breast— 
quivers on the lip—kindles in the eye. 

Finally, he calls up the images of the past. The earlier 
glories of Athens ; the spirit of their fathers, who preferred 
death to ignominy ; that renown, beyond the reach even of 
envy, which they won ; the institutions which they bequeath- 
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ed, and the monuments of their taste and glory still cluster- 
ing thick around, are touched with equal rapidity and power. 
One victory, at least, is gained—the victory of the orator. 
Ten thousand minds feel and acknowledge the mastery of 
one. Yet suchis the charm of his eloquence, that they think 
not of Aim—they think not of themselves. High thoughts of 
country fill every soul. At his Caducean touch, irresolution 
and pusillanimity have vanished. Philip is no longer dreaded ; 
the Macedonian phalanx is no longer invincible. Marathon 
and Plateza are before them. Mars once more wooes them 
to his fierce embrace, and Minerva, their own Minerva, mar- 
shals them to victory. 
The jarring States obsequious now 

View the Patriot’s hand on high, 
Thunder gathering on his brow, 

Lightning flashing from his eye! 
Borne by the tide of words along, 
One voice, one mind, inspire the throng: 

To arms! to arms! to ARMS! they cry. 

Grasp the shield, and draw the sword, 


Lead us to Philippi’s lord— 
Let us conquer him, or die! 


In Rome, eloquence was a plant of late growth and of 
short duration. The art of persuasion could hardly expect 
the patronage of a people, who chose to convince all oppo- 
nents vi et armis. It is a remarkable fact that the first 
public notice we have of any thing connected with our 
subject, is a decree of the Roman Senate passed in the 592d 
year of the Republic ‘ banishing all philosophers and rheto- 
ricians from Rome.’ Such was the jealousy with which, at 
first, an unlearned and warlike people was disposed to regard 
those accomplishments of the subjugated Greeks, in which 
they could not but feel that the vanquished were superior to 
the victors. But this feeling gradually subsided, until at 
length rhetoric and oratory became elementary branches of 
a liberal education. It was unfortunate, perhaps, for Roman 
eloquence, that the instruction in these branches was long 
given by Greek Professors, and in the Grecian tongue. It 
was not until about the time of Cicero, that the Latin lan- 
guage had become sufficiently refined, and the general learn- 
ing and taste of the nation sufficiently enlightened, to appre- 
ciate and encourage the higher efforts of oratorical art. 
With the patronage of fair opportunity, and under the com- 
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bined influence of freedom and taste, eloquence re-appeared 
in ali her native beauty. 

It is not a little remarkable that Roman eloquence like 
that of Greece, should have been illustrated by a single 
name, so transcendently brilliant, that in the effulgence, 
which surrounds it, predecessors and contemporaries seem 
merged and lost. If the fame of Demosthenes rests upon 
a rock, that of his great pupil has a substratum equally solid, 
and still broader, for his eloquence, learning and philosophy, 
have charmed and instructed countless thousands, to whom 
the orations of the former were but as a sealed book. 
“Cicero,” it has sometimes and not extravagantly been said, 
“is only another name for Eloquence.” And for what de- 
partment of deep research and elegant literature ¢hen open 
to the human mind, is not Cicero another name? Where 
else shal] we look for such a combination of all the elements 
of greatness? He was at once a rhetorician and orator—a 
philosopher and statesman—a man of profound erudition, 
and lively wit. He lived and died a spotless patriot--and 
both in precept and example, was only less than a Christian 
moralist. 

These considerations must not be deemed out of place, 
though our object be to speak of Cicero as an orator. They 
suggest the main source of his acknowledged superiority. 
Others may have equalled or surpassed him possibly in 
single qualities, but who else ever drew the perennial streams 
of eloquence from a fountain so inexhaustible? He has in- 
deed one great competitor, whose transcendent merits he has 
himself acknowledged and portrayed with equal candor 
and ability. The names of Cicero and Demosthenes have 
long been coupled, and must ever shine like twin stars in the 
sky. Yet, let us say it reverently, “they differ in glory.” 
While Demosthenes is brief and compact, Cicero is almost 
always diffuse. With the former, ornament is rare, and of 
secondary consideration ;—with the latter, abundant and 
evidently valued. Both abound in thought—but in one it is 
prominent and angular, like the muscular frame of Hercules, 
while in the other it is rotund and beautiful, as the Belvidere 
Apollo. Each makes use of consummate art: but while one 
conceals, the other displays it. The style of Demosthenes 
is nervous, that of Cicero flowing and graceful. The latter 
kindles the fancy—warms the passions—awakens the admi- 
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ration of his hearers—but the former, with a giant’s grasp 
seizes their understandings and wills and bends them to his 
purpose. Both added to their powers as orators the know- 
ledge and abilities of the statesman—as both administered for 
a time the government of their respective countries, In fine, 
tothe Grecian orator we concede the superiority on great 
occasions—the spirit and the energy which could rouse a 
nation from apathy ; but for him of Rome, we claim a higher 
praise as the orator of a// occasions—the delight and wonder 
of humanity. 

The biography of both is replete with instruction and inte- 
rest. Few men have lived who owed more to nature ; 
none, we may confidently say, who trusted less. Their 
great talents were surpassed by their greater industry. 
Natural impediments to success as speakers, which most 
men would have found insuperable, were encountered and 
overcome by both. By their eloquence mainly they raised 
themselves to the highest station in the state, and discharged 
their trusts with great ability and fidelity. 

Not less remarkable were the periods in which they 
flourished. Those periods were crises in the affairs of their 
countries. It was their lot to be engaged in the last great 
struggle of free institutions with corruption and tyranny. It 
was their melancholy but high privilege to raise the last 
warning note of Freedom—to call and cheer her sons to 
the rescue—to fan with unavailing breath her flickering and 
expiring flame. But their mission came too late. The 
generous zeal, which could not prevent their countries’ fall, 
hastened and ensured their own. 

But who can estimate the debt which the world owes to 
their eloquent voices, and great example? How often have 
their tongues of fire roused the courage of their posthumous 
disciples—and their teachings pointed others to a victory, 
which their own eyes alas! were not permitted to behold ! 
Who can tell how much of our own precious birthright of 
liberty and Jaw is due to Demosthenes and Cicero? Had 
the frail manuscripts containing the writings of the free 
spirits of Greece and Rome ai/ perished amid the damps and 
darkness of that long night, which settled on the world— 
had the vestal flame which in them still burns undimmed, 
been extinguished then; who can say that “ the Promethean 
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peat which could that light rekindle” had even now been 
found. 

Civic eloquence disappeared with Cicero. In the courts 
of autocratic princes, she had no vocation, and during the 
ages of barbarism, which followed the downfall of Rome, 
her very name was forgotten. Even after the revival of let- 
ters, it was long before the vernacular languages of Europe 
had become sufficiently polished, or the taste of those com- 
munities where a degree of freedom was enjoyed, such 
as to admit and encourage the exercise of this noble art. To 
call forth the highest efforts of oratory, a combination of 
important circumstances seems to be necessary. ‘There 
must be, for instance, a general diffusion of knowledge and 
taste—the period must be one of stirring events—and there 
must be men of extraordinary abilities, ready to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. Nay more—it is our belief, that 
the master-pieces of the art, are never produced, when it is 
known that the efforts of the orator are to perish: with the 
occasion, or at most, to live only in the memories of those 
who hear.them. In other words, great speeches will be 
made, only when there is a certainty of final publication. 
To prompt to the highest exertion of industry and talent, 
the orator requires, at least the prospect, of a wider field 
and a more lasting remembrance, than is to be found in the 
listless or the hungry ears, which fill the places of public 
business or resort. Anciently this want was met, in perhaps 
the best possible way; for it was the universal custom of 
Greek and Roman orators to write out and publish their 
speeches. The labor-saving propensities of modern ingenuity 
have devised an easier method of giving speeches to the 
world. 

It seems necessary to take into view all these considera- 
tions, to account for the late development of modern 
eloquence. Notwithstanding the general intelligence of the 
British nation—the refinement of its great metropolis, and 
the concentration of talent in its House of Commons—nay, 
what is more, notwithstanding the freedom of speech and 
debate, which with few exceptions has been enjoyed in that 
body for two hundred years;—the era of Parliamentary 
Eloquence can be dated back no farther than the time of the 
elder Pitt. Regular reporting indeed did not begin until 
after his day. All that we have of his speeches, we owe to 
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the occasional and necessarily meagre sketches of members 
and spectators. Still the eloquence of Chatham formed an 
epoch in the annals of the art. No one familiar with the 
public and private memoirs of that period can doubt that he 
was the most effective speaker of modern times. But what 
was the secret of that efficiency! We contemplate with 
vain regret the scantiness of his remains, and the few mate- 
rials we have for satisfying our curiosity. Yet even in these 
we find passages which give us a vivid sense of his ability ; 
passages of more than Demosthenian fire, which must live 
as long as the language in which they were uttered. Still 
there is nothing to justify us in the belief that his speeches 
ever exhibited that broad, luminous, philosophical range of 
thought, which we find often in Cicero, and almost always 
in Burke. There can be no doubt that he was greatly 
indebted to his manner. In his exterior he lacked nothing 
which nature could give. We are told that he was in look 
and action, both graceful and dignified ; but that dignity was 
the predominant feature. His countenance was wonderfully 
expressive. His eye, when directed in anger or scorn, had 
a penetrating and insufferable brightness, which most men 
found as diflicult to meet, as they would to have gazed at the 
cloudless sun. His voice had great sweetness, power and 
variety of intonation, and was employed through its whole 
range, from the lowest whisper, distinctly audible, to its 
highest point of loudness and key, when it filled and electri- 
fied the house. His diction was simple and select, and he 
spared no pains to chasten and enrich it. Add now, to these 
advantages, his energy and weight of character, the univer- 
sal impression of his immense talents, produced by his 
vigorous and successful administration, even more than by 
his oratorical efforts ; and we may have some faint concep- 
tion of what Chatham was, and shall wonder less, that 
“rebuked by the presence of higher qualities” pride and 
wealth, and rank, and power, quailed beneath the lightnings 
of his eye, and the thunders of his voice. 

To our countrymen the fame of Chatham has always been 
dear. They had contributed to the triumphs and felt the 
benefits of his ministerial career. And when, at length, 
other counsels prevailed ; when those colonies which he had 
fostered with a father’s care became the objects of step- 
motherly oppression ; his mighty voice was still raised in 
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their behalf. His was indeed a great and fortunate name ; 
and we scarcely know that other which we would put in its 
place, in those beautiful and well-known words of his pious 
countryman :— 

“Tis praise enough 


To fill the ambition of a common man, 
That Chatham’s language was his mother tongue.” 


Ere the orb of Pitt went down another Juminary had risen, 
which was destined at length to fill the skies and brighten 
earth with its prolific radiance. That Edmund Burke is by 
far the greatest name in the annals of modern eloquence, 
and in some important respects in those of al/ eloquence, is 
a position which few probably will controvert. 

Had the claims of Burke rested only on that sort of merit 
which we have just conceded to Lord Chatham ; had he left 
no other, or no more enduring memorials of his mind than 
Chatham left, his reputation would scarcely have survived to 
our time. He certainly was not remarkable for his powers 
of delivery. It was not by a commanding person, a flashing: 
eye, or voice of thunder, that he gained his triumphs. Neither 
was his the gladiatorial skill of a great debater. In most of 
these particulars he was indeed respectable ; but they are 
not the foundation of his fame ;—a fame which, though long 
since severed from all these artificial aids, has continued to 
grow and to spread. 


“ The blaze of eloquence 
Set with its sun; but still it left behind 
The enduring produce of immortal mind.” 


To great natural endowments this distinguished man added 
the stores of a profound and varied erudition. His imagina- 
tion was brilliant and excursive. His taste was intuitively 

uick and correct. But the learning of Burke was not, like 
that of many, an inert and cumbrous load, It was something 
which he always carried with ease, and wielded with dex- 
terity. At one time it was the rattling quiver of Apollo, 
from which he drew many a Sathaend eet at another, it 
was a battle-axe in his hands which would cleave the tough. 
est skull. 

Equally remarkable was the character of his imagination. 
This power with him was no wild sprite, playing fantastic 
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tricks only to amuse and dazzle ; but the handmaid of rea- 
son—a creature as useful as she was beautiful. The orna- 
ment with which his diction abounds rarely fails to illustrate 
and to strengthen his argument. It is this which gives viva- 
city and richness to his style, without impairing its strength ; 
a trait by which he is distinguished, and which he never sac- 
rificed to less effective qualities. This property in Burke has 
not the severe simplicity of the Grecian master, nor the grace 
and flow of the great Roman model. It is rather a medium 
between the two; inferior in some respects, and in some 
superior to both. But the distinguishing excellence of Burke 
consists, undoubtedly, in the profound and comprehensive 
views which he brings to the discussion of his subjects. He , 
seemed to be gifted with a deeper insight into the nature and 
tendencies of measures and events, than is allotted to com- 
mon men. In his speeches and writings we are constantly 
meeting with general principles. Political science in his 
hands is no longer narrow and technica!—a doctrine of mere 
expedients—for literature and philosophy, the testimony of 
experience and the teachings of common sense, all conspire 
to enhance its dignity, and to enforce its lessons. 

Burke was the orator and teacher not of a day—not of a 
single nation, or his own age merely. His political and prac- 
tical wisdom was based on the immutable foundation of truth 
and right. He had read, with intuitive eye and tenacious 
memory, the page of human nature, the book of Providence, 
and the library of universal history. To these sterling quali- 
ties of mind, he added unquestioned honesty of purpose, and 
a philanthropic heart. Who could be better fitted, or enti- 
tled to become the instructer of his race? And such he has 
become. To his works, as to an exhaustless storehouse of 
principles and reasoning, do the statesmen of England and 
America resort. And thither will they no doubt resort, until 
a greater than Burke shall appear among the Commons of 
Britain or in the halls of Congress. 

But Mr. Burke may be said io have belonged to a Trium- 
virate of eloquence—the greatest, unquestionably, that ever 
divided among them the empire of mind. Mr. Fox, although 
a much younger man, entered on his Parliamentary career, 
nearly at the same time with Burke. For a while he was 
willing to rank as his disciple and follower; but in a few 
years his growing abilities—his great skill in debate—the 
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charm of his disposition and manners—and his superior poli- 
tical connexions, gave him the ascendency, and made him 
the acknowledged leader of the opposition ranks. When 
some twelve vears later the youthful Pitt appeared upon the 
scene, he found those great men in full possession of the 
stage. The ease and suddenness with which he vaulted 
to the first place of honor and power, is well known. That 
he should succeed against such competition, was the strong- 
est proof of talent he could give. At the age of twenty- 
three years, he had vanquished an opposing majority in the 
House of Commons, led by Fox and Sheridan and Burke— 
had won the nation to his side—and was wielding the desti- 
nies of the British empire. 
** See! with united wonder, cried 
The experienced and the sage, 
Ambition in a boy supplied 
With all the skill of age! 
Discernment, eloquence and grace 
Proclaim him born to sway” 
The sceptre “‘ in the highest place 
And bear the palm away.” 

The oratory of Fox and Pitt was very unlike that of the 
great Triumvir already described. Their scene of glory 
was the arena of debate. Theirs was the skill and power 
acquired by the breaking of lances, by the parrying and 
giving of blows, in many a “ passage of arms.” More dex- 
terous or powerful combatants never engaged in political 
warfare : a warfare maintained by them with scarce an in- 
termission, for more than twenty years. ‘The question of 
their comparative greatness it would be difficult to settle, 
but we can easily perceive that they were very unlike. 
Fox was persuasive, impetuous, powerful. To strong argu- 
ment, and vehement appeal, he could add the lighter but of- 
ten more effective weapons of ridicule and wit. Before his 
rushing charge, nothing, for the moment, could stand. But 
he was often incautious, and generally lacked that higher 
power, which is necessary to turn even victory to account. 
His antagonist had far more dignity, vigilance and prudence. 
He could never be thrown from his guard. He was lofty 
and fluent, but not impassioned ; sarcastic, but not witty. 
The conflict of these rival statesmen was often that of Rod- 
erick Dhu and Snowdown’s knight. The giant strength and 
fiery valor of the highland chief are wasted on the air.— 
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But “ Fitz James’ blade is sword and shield.” Even the per- 
sonal qualities of the two men, influenced probably in some 
degree the judgments, which were formed of their eloquence. 
Who can doubt that Mr. Fox would have been even more ad- 
mired, and trusted, and beloved, if to his winning manners, 
and brilliant powers, he had added the virtuous circumspec- 
tion of his illustrious rival. 

Associated with Burke and Fox, in their long career of 
opposition, was the renowned, unhappy Sheridan. If not, 
as he has been called, “ the worthy rival,” he might doubtless 
in many respects have been the rival 


‘¢Of the wondrous three, 
Whose words were sparks of immortality.” 


Sheridan had not the classical attainments, nor the politi- 
cal and general information of his great contemporaries. He 
could not generalize with Burke, nor debate with Pitt and 
Fox. But his flow of wit was inexhaustible. On great occa- 
sions, and with sufficient preparation, he could put forth the 
highest powers of oratory. A richer tribute was perhaps 
never paid to eloquence, than was universally accorded to 
him after his great speech on the Begum charge in the trial 
of Hastings ; 

“In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied, 
The praised, the proud, who made his praise their pride.” 


Ah! what availed those coruscations of wit and eloquence, 
but to cast a melancholy splendor around his tarnished fame ! 
Ah! why did he rise to such heights of renown, only to fall 
with wider ruin ! 

More than a quarter of a century has elapsed since the 
tongues of Burke, and Fox, and Pitt, became silent in death. 
But on none of their successors does the mantle of their high 
commission seem to have fallen. England has had, indeed, 
and still has, able statesmen, respectable orators. Grattan 
was ardent and patriotic; Wilberforce was as pleasing as 
he was good; Canning was classical, witty, and felicitous ; 
Mackintosh was sage and dignified, and Brougham is learned, 
logical, and sarcastic. But though we might go on still far- 
ther in our enumeration, we must still assert in regard to them 
all, as was said of King Vavid’s thirty captains,—none of 
them “ attain unto the first three.” 
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But it is time to ask, whose are the great names of Ameri- 
can eloquence? Whom will posterity regard as the 
Demosthenes or. Burke of our age and republic? Surely 
if facilities and opportunities for public speaking —with daily 
and nightly practice conjoined, are sufficient to make great 
peg our country must be the most prolific region under 

e sun. 

Aside from the pulpit and the bar, we have neither record 
nor tradition of American eloquence, anterior to the disputes 
with the mother country. These furnished the exciting 
theme—and popular assemblies the most ample scope for 
the first orators of freedom. This was the era of Quincy, 
Warren, Otis, Henry and the Adamses. Of the effect pro- 
duced by their impassioned harangues, we have abundant 
evidence—but the har es themselves are, for the most 

t, lost forever. We know not that this is to be regretted. 
heir unpolished though vigorous eloquence was adapted to 
the times, and accomplished its objects—but had it been 
faithfully preserved it might have offended our more fastidious 
ears. The vital interests involved—the magnitude of the 
danger—the intense feelings of an excited community, pro- 
duced a sympathy with the orator, which we could not fully 
realize, thus in the estimation of his hearers, redeeming his 
vehemence from the charge of extravagance. 

But now the medium through which we behold them is 
misty and dim. Time and distance have surrounded them 
with a haze of glory. We wish in this case no clearer 
vision, for what the eye cannot discover, fancy will supply. 

With the ién of the Federal Constitution, ae the 
organization o government the parliamentary eloquence 
je ae country may be said to have commenced. Systema- 
tized opposition and combined party action then first applied 
the stimulus to debate,—a stimulus which seems to lose 
none of its irritating properties by the lapse of time. Were 
we called upon to select from the great and good, who 
figured at that time in our national councils, the two highest 
names on the rolls of eloquence, those names would be 
Alexander Hamilton and Fisher Ames. Our opinion of 
Hamilton’s eloquence must rest mainly on the testimony of 
those who heard him. His speeches as they have come to 
us, do not correspond with our impressions of his remarka- 
ble powers. Great and eloquent beyond most, if not all 
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men of his day, he certainly was, if we may believe the 
concurrent statements of friends and foes. 

Of the powers of Mr. Ames we have more satisfactory 
memorials. His eloquence is generally flowing and delight- 
ful,—rising at times to passages of great power and pathos, 
—and conveyed always in a diction remarkably correct, 
terse and beautiful. Like Burke, he is distinguished by phi- 
losophic and comprehensive views. Such is the skill with 
which he draws from human nature, and from history, his 
lessons of political wisdom, that his orations and writings 
are as instructive as they are pleasing. Hence he is one of 
the few writers, whom we read with interest, long after the 
occasions and the excitements, which called them forth, have 
for ever passed away. 

We will not, by a bare enumeration, (and time would 
allow no more,) do injustice to the many respectable, and 
the few brilliant orators, whose names appear in our Legis- 
lative and Congressional annals. Let us then at once ask, 
Which is our trio of great names? Who are the men who 
have been allowed to seize and decide the triumviral honors 
of American eloquence? Whom would the candid, united 
sense of this wide empire, select as its ablest men, from 
among those, who for the last quarter of a century, have 
swayed its councils? “Of the three hundred, name ‘ but 
three.” For whom,on entering for the first time the Senate 
chamber of the nation, does the st r, whether native or 
foreign, soonest inquire? Inquire! Nay, the pen and the 
yr and wide-mouthed Fame have made the inquiry need- 

ess. Howsoon his eye recognizes the features ; how soon 
his whisper breathes the illustrious names of Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun ! 

In contemplating the qualities of these extraordinary indi- 
viduals, we are again struck with the fact, that men may be 
eminently great and yet eminently dissimilar. 

Mr. Calhoun is the acknowledged chief of metaphysical 
orators. His mind is uncommonly acute, with a rare faculty 
of seeing or making distinctions. His reasoning is equally 
subtle and plausible. He loves to revel and soar in the 
airy regions of abstraction. He is the great Des Cartes of 
the Political Academy. His theory is always curious—often 
beautiful—sometimes sublime ; but it is a theory of “vor- 
tices.” The course of his political fortunes may have 
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affected unconsciously the hues of his mind, for his views are 
often sombre, and his anticipations of the future ominous and 

Not so with Mr. Clay. He loves to move on the surface 
of our earth, and amid the throng of fellow men:—or if at 
any time disposed to climb, ’tis only to some sunny hill-top, 
that he may get a wider view of the busy,happy scene below. 
He is the orator of popular principles and common sense. 
His views are expansive, rather than deep—his grasp of 
subject not so strong as itis broad. He needs no interpreter 
to make more clear his meaning, nor any other index to the 
kindness of his character, than his homely, but open and 
expressive face. As a speaker, his style is Ciceronean; 
graceful and winning, rather than impetuous. Witty, and 
prompt at repartee, he is more skilful and ready in the 
skirmish of debate, than either of his great competitors. 

One remains. In all the qualities of the orator and states- 
man, fitted to confer present power and lasting fame, 
Mr. Webster’s pre-eminence will be denied by few. In him 
we behold a mind of great native vigor; early roused to 
energy by the very necessities of his early origin ;—disci- 

lined to habits of severe thought by the laborious study of 
aw ;—trained in all the arts of intellectual warfare on the 
hard arena of forensic strife; and finally expanded to its 
present mighty range of eloquence, philosophy, and states- 
manship, on the broad and stirring theatre of the public 
councils. Those wh» have heard Mr. Webster, are well 
aware that he owes a portion of his — to personal ad- 
pare ane The lofty brow, the dark and cavernous eye, 
and the heavy, deep-toned voice might alone enchant a 
ing auditory. These impart to his calmer and ordinary 
iscourse, a serious earnestness, and a senatorial dignity ; but 
in moments of high excitement, by no means of frequent 
occurrence, they seem like the blackness, and fire, and roll- 
ing peals of the o’er-charged and bursting cloud. 

His style is remarkable for its simplicity. To utter 
thoughts of the highest order, in language perfectly simple ; 
by lucid ment and apt words, to make abstract rea- 
soning, and he most recondite principles of commerce, 
= and law, plain to the humblest capacity, is a privi- 
lege and power, in which Mr. Webster is equalled, probably, 
by no living man. This simplicity, which is apt to be thought 
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so easy of attainment, is, nevertheless, in this as in most 
cases, undoubtedly the result of uncommon care. Like the 
great Athenian orator, Mr. Webster is always full of his 
subject. Like him, when most simple in his diction, he is 
yet admirably select. Like him too, he can adorn where 
ornament is appropriate, and kindle, when occasion calls, into 
the most touching pathos, or loftiest sublime. 

As a public man, Mr. Webster is eminently American. 
His speeches breathe the purest spirit of a broad and gene- 
rous patriotism. The institutions of learning and liberty, 
which nurtured him to greatness, it has been his filial pride 
to cherish :—his manly privilege to defend, if not to save. 
In no emergency, on no occasion, where he has yet been 
tried, have the high expectations formed of his abilities, been 
doomed to disappointment. The time-honored Rock of the 
Pilgrims ; Bunker’s glorious mound ; and old Faneuil Hall ; 
have been rendered even more illustrious by his eloquent 
voice. Armed at all points, and ready alike for attack and 
defence, he has been found equally great, whether wrestling 
with champions of the Law, before its most august tribunal, 
or contending on the broader field, and in the hotter con- 
flicts of Congressional warfare. We cannot say that it is 


matter of regret to us, that he is no longer a candidate for 
office, though that office be deemed the highest. The 
Senate,—the Senare—is undoubtedly his true sphere of 
benificence and glory. There may he long be found, fore- 
most amid the mighty names, which are at once our crown 
of pride, and tower of strength. 
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ARTICLE V. 


Curistotocy or tue Boox or Enocn; 


With an account of the Book itself, and Critical Remarks 
upon it. 


By M. Stuart, Prof. of Sac. Lit. in the Theol. Seminary at Andover. 


Tue time has been, when the deepest interest was felt 
among the Literati of Europe, in respect to the book named 
at the head of this communication. Hidden treasures are 
generally sought for with great avidity ; but when brought 
to light, and cupidity or curiosity has been satisfied, the in- 
terest in them is very apt to subside. bd 

During the earliest ages of the Christian church, the book 
of Enoch was well known, and, as it would seem, stood 
among many in high gong Even a canonical writer of the 
New Testament, viz. Jude the author of an Epistle, appears 
to have quoted from it. At least this has generally been so 
understood, both in ancient and in modern times. That the 
reader may judge for himself, as to the probability of this, 
I will place the passage from both the writings in question 
before him. 


Jude vs. 14, 15. 
© And Enoch also, the seventh 
from Adam, prophesied of these, say- 
ing: Behold the Lord cometh with 
ten thousands of his saints, to exe- 


Enoch, Chap. II. 


“ Behold he comes with ten thou- 
sands of his saints, to execute judg- 
ment upon them, and destroy the 
wicked, and reprove all the carnal, 


cute judgment upon all, and to con- 
vince all that are ungodly amon 
them of their ungodly fies. whic 
they have committed, and of all their 
hard speeches, which ungodly sinners 
have spoken against him.” 


The question, whether Jude has actually quoted the book 
of Enoch, is one, indeed, about which there has been, in 
modern times, some diversity of opinion. In the sequel I 
may resume the consideration of it, after some account of 
this book has been given. For the present it may suffice to 
remark, that the ancients, who were acquainted with the so 


for every thing which the sinful and 
ungodly have done and committed 
against him.” 
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called Book of Enoch, seem to have been almost or quite 
unanimous in maintaining the affirmative of this question. 
The Testament of the twelve Patriarchs refers to it as ypapa 
"Eviy, BiBAos "Evry, ypapy vipou ’Exay, ypapy ayia "Evay (with 
some variation of Mss. as to the reading ayia), and Aébyog "vary. 
Tertullian, in defending the authenticity of this writing, says: 
“* Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium possidet ;” De 
Hab. Mulieb. cap. 2. Jerome, in speaking of Jude’s epistle 
as one of the books which was rejected by some, says, that 
it was thus rejected, “ quia de libro Enoch, qui apocryphus 
est, in ea [sc. epistola} assumit testimonium,” Catal. Script. 
Ecc. c. 4; i. e. it was rejected because Jude quotes the apoc- 
ryphal book of Enoch. Again, the same writer in his Comm. 
in Epist. ad Titum, c. I., speaking of the book of Enoch says: 
“De quo Judas in epistola sud testimonium posuit.” And 
finally, Augustine (de Civ. Dei, XV. 23) says: “ That Enoch, 
the seventh from Adam, wrote some divine things, we can 
not deny, cum hoc in epistola canonica Judas apostolus dicat.” 
In the same work (Lib. XVIII. cap. 38) he says: “ Nonne 
etiam in canonica epistola apostoli Jude prophetasse predi- 
catur ?” 

Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Anatolius (Alex- 
and.), and Hilary, all of whom refer to the book before us 
and quote from it, say nothing which goes to establish the 
idea, that any Christians of their day denied or doubted that 
a quotation was made by the apostle Jude from the book of 
Enoch, Several, and in fact most, of these writers do indeed 
call in question the canonical rank or authority of the book 
of Enoch ; but the apologies which they make for the quota- 
tion of it by Jude, shew that the quotation itself was, as a 
matter of fact, generally conceded among them. 

At all events, most persons who compare the two passa- 
ges, as above cited, will be spontaneously inclined, at first 
view, to the same opinion that was embraced by the ancient 
fathers. The contrary of this can never be made out, per- 
haps, with satisfactory certainty. And while such is the 
case, it becomes a matter of deep interest, to know some- 
thing particular about a book, on which so much honour was 
apparently bestowed by the apostie Jude. 

After the time of Jerome, we find very little said concern- 
ing the book of Enoch, until the eighth century. Near the 
close of this, Georgius Syncellus, a monk of Constantinople 
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fl. 790), in a work entitled Chronography from Adam to 
ocletian, made large extracts from what he names the first 
Book of Enoch, These were first published by Joseph Sca- 
liger, in his notes to the Chronicus Canon of Eusebius, at 
Paris in 1652, and at Amsterdam in 1658. The whole of 
these extracts are also reprinted, in a beautiful manner, in 
Dr. Laurence’s English translation of the book of Enoch, Ist 
edit. 1821, 2nd edit. 1832. They may also be found in Fa- 
bricius’ Codex Pxeudep. Vet. Test. Vol. I. p. 179 seq. They 
shew, beyond all reasonable question, that the book of Enoch, 
which was quoted by Syncellus, was the same book for sub- 
stance which now lies before us in an English version ; at 
least, so far as the quotations proceed they shew this, while 
the quotations made by other ancient writers serve the pur- 
pose of proving the same thing in regard to the book of Enoch 
in general ; as we shall see in the sequel. 

The latest mention that is made of the book of Enoch, as 
extant and well known in former times, is that of Nicepho- 
rus, a patriarch of Constantinople (fl. Cent. [X.); who, in 
his List of Canonical and Uncanonical Books, inserted at 
the close of his Chronographia Compendium, mentions the 
book of Enoch as belonging to the latter class, and assigns, 
for the measure or extent of the book, 4800 ¢rixo, This 
would seem to correspond very well with the extent of the 
book as it now lies before us. 

From the time of Nicephorus down to the period when 
Scaliger published an edition of Syncellus, nothing of conse- 
quence appears to have been either said or known respect- 
ing the book of Enoch. But the large extracts of very 
curious matter which Syncellus had made, and which were 
now published, soon awakened a lively sensation throughout 
Europe, in regard to that ancient work. Scaliger himself 
spoke in very disparaging terms of the book, so far as it was 
disclosed to him by Syncellus ; although he maintains that the 
apostle Jude has quoted it. After him, Grotius, Cave, Grabe, 
Walton, Simon, Pieiffer, Witsius, Drusius, Ludolf, a, 
Van Dale, Buddeus, Heber, and others, wrote more or less 
respecting the book of Enoch ; most of them saying many 
things which are not worth perusal now, since the discovery 
and publication of the book itself. 

At one time in the 17th century, strong hopes were enter- 
tained, that the book had been discovered in the Ethiopic 
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language ; for there seems, from some cause not now known, 
to have existed at that period an apprehension, that the book 
was still extant in the Ethiopic. A monk from Egypt, by 
name /®gidius Lochiensis, assured the famous N. C. F. 
Peiresc of Pisa, that he had seen the book in the Ethiopic 
language. Peiresc, at a great expense and with much effort, 
at length obtained possession of the book which had been 
thus described. Ludolf, the famous Ethiopic scholar, after- 
wards visited the Royal Library at Paris where it was depo- 
sited, in order to examine it ; but he found the volume which 
Peiresc had so dearly obtained, to be nothing more than a 
worthless tract, replete with fable and superstition. 

~ From this time all hopes of obtaining the book seem to 
have died away throughout Europe. Many things were 
said, here and there, and many conjectures indulged, respect- 
ing it; but it was generally supposed, that it must be ranked 
among the books irrecoverably lost. 

Accident, so to speak, at last gave to Europe, what 
ages and generations had sought for in vain. A little 
more than half a century ago, James Bruce, the well known 
traveller in Abyssinia, published a copious account of that 
country, of which very little was then known in Europe. 
Bruce staid in Abyssinia during nearly six years, made him- 
self in a good degree familiar with the language of the 
country, which is Ethiopic for substance, and brought home 
with him a large collection of curious and interesting objects. 
Among these were three copies, in Ethiopic, of the long 
sought for book of Enoch. It holds a place in the Canon 
of the Abyssinian or Ethiopic Scriptures, and is arranged 
immediately before the book of Job. One copy was presented 
by Bruce to the Royal Library at Paris; another to the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford ; while a third was reserved 
for his own use. 

The report from France of the reception of such a 
present was spread abroad, and reached England before it 
was known there that one of its own libraries was enriched 
with the like treasure. The famous antiquarian and Egyp- 
tian scholar, the late Dr. Woide, librarian of the British 
Museum, immediately obtained letters, from the then Sec- 
retary of State, to the English Ambassador at the Court of 
Paris, requesting him to assist the zealous librarian in pro- 
curing a copy of the Paris manuscript of the book of Enoch, 
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This was accomplished, and Dr. Woide brought back the 
copy to England ; where it remained among his papers, 
until his death. Bruce states, that Dr. W. translated the 
Ethiopic MS. at Paris; but Dr. Laurence assures us that 
this is a mistake, inasmuch as no such translation has been 
found among the papers of Dr. W., all of which came into 
the hands of the Delegates of the University Press at Oxford. 
The book of Enoch was merely transcribed by Dr. W., and 
that somewhat imperfectly. It was not translated ; nor does 
it appear that Dr. W. was competent to the task. 

Zeal for the cause of this long sought relic of antiquity 
appears to have expired for a long time in England, along 
with the librarian of the British Muszeum. In France the 
Book of Enoch scarcely awakened a sensation ; for the hor- 
rors of the revolution and its sequel exclusively occupied the 
public mind there, for a long period. Recently, however, 
in England, Dr. Laurence, the present Archbishop of 
Cashell, and late Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford, turned his attention, while at the University, to the 
study of the Ethiopic ; and, as the fruits of this, he brought 
before the world a translation of the Book of Enoch into the 
English language, in 1821. A new edition of this work 
appeared at Oxford in 1832, somewhat corrected and 
enlarged. 

The reader may desire to know something more of the 
history of the other two Mss. of the Book of Enoch, 
brought from Abyssinia by Mr. Bruce. The copy at Paris 
remained unnoticed, until the late learned De Sacy, of the 
Oriental School in Paris, translated a part of it into Latin, 
viz. chap. vi.—xvi., also chapters xxii. and xxxi., which he 
published in the Magazin Encyclopedique, Tom. I. p. 382, 
seq. Mr. Murray, the editor of the octavo edition of Bruce’s 
Travels, has given, in a note to that edition, a brief and very 
imperfect summary of the contents of the Book of Enoch, 
made from the copy that was deposited in the library of Mr. 
Bruce. To Dr. Laurence belongs the honour of revealing 
to the world the treasure that had been hidden for so many 
ages, and which was almost universally supposed to be lost 
irrecoverably. 

Dr. L. has prefixed to his translation a Preliminary Dis- 
sertation, in which he has given a brief account of the litera- 
ture of the book, and made some very acute and sensible 
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remarks on various topics of interest in respect to it, 
particularly in regard to the time and place of its composi- 
tion and the author of the work. He has thus made a 
beginning which does him great honour; but the present 
state of criticism is such, that something may be, and ought 
to be, added to what he has accomplished. 

In 1833 about one half of the Book of Enoch was published 
in Germany, translated into German from the version of 
Dr. Laurence, by A. G. Hoffmann, Professor of Theology 
at the University of Jena. It is accompanied by an ample 
apparatus of notes and explanations, in the usual style of the 
Germans, exhibiting the fruits of extensive research and 
knowledge, and making much, which is in itself obscure to a 
modern reader of the book in question, to become quite 
plain and intelligible. The work of Hoflmann extends to the 
55th chapter, and constitutes a moderate-sized octavo. 
Whether the learned Commentator has completed his whole 
design, | have not yet been able to ascertain. In the mean 
time, he who desires to go thoroughly into an examination 
of the spirit and manner of the Book of Enoch, will find 
important aid from the Notes of Dr. Hoffmann. 

In addition to the literature already laid before the reader, 
I may add, for the sake of inquiring critics, that some valu- 
able remarks and criticisms upon the work, by De Sacy, 
may be found in the Journal des Savans, 1822, Oct. Art. IIL. ; 
also an excellent critique upon the same, in Laicke’s 
Einleitung in die Offenbarung Johannis, § 12, p. 52 seq. 

Having thus put the reader in possession of the general 
outlines of the literary history of the Book of Enoch, and 
ges out the means by which he may acquire a particular 

owledge of the work and whatever pertains to it, it seems 
proper, in the next place, to present him with a sketch of 
the contents of the book itself. ‘The possession of this work, 
in our country, is rare; and our public, so far from being 
acquainted with the contents of the work, are in general not 
at all aware, as I have reason to believe, that the book has 
even been recovered and published to the world. 

The general plan of the book of Enoch may be described 
in a few words. Enoch the seventh from Adam, who was 
translated because “he walked with God,” is represented 
as the author of the work, and is introduced, nearly 
throughout the book, as speaking in the first person. The 
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work itself consists of a series of so-called visions and reve- 
lations made to Enoch by angels ; bearing a close resem- 
blance, in this respect, to the general manner of the 
Apocalypse. The writer is sometimes addressed by angels, 
while in a state of extasy; sometimes he is caught up by 
them into the heavenly regions, and conducted to all the 
different parts of the universe, so as to take a survey of the 
whole. What he saw and heard, during these visions and 
extasies, is related by him in a series of compositions, 
several of which have no very apparent connection with 
other parts of the work, either as to general object, or par- 
ticular design. The wnity of the work, as it now lies before 
us, is at least a very questionable trait ; and, at all events, it 
can be made out only on grounds which are quite generic. 

The general object of the writer is, to exhibit the reward 
of the righteous and the punishment of the wicked. He begins 
with the apostate angels ; and after exhibiting their fall and 
punishment, he proceeds to explain the secrets of the universe 
as to the phenomena of winds, storms, cold, heat, thunder, 
lightning, the motions of the heavenly bodies, their changes 
and evolutions, etc. He then returns to the theme of the 
punishment of the wicked and the reward of the righteous, 
which is pursued through three long parables, as he calls 
them. The astronomical system of the author is next intro- 
duced, and dwelt upon through eleven chapters. Then 
comes a section respecting the flood and some prophetic anti- 
Ne et of it. The whole is closed by hortatory addresses 
of Enoch to all his descendants, on the general subject of 
the rewards of virtue and the punishment of the wicked, 
specially of persecutors. 

There reigns, through most of the work, a deep sense in 
the writer’s mind of injury from the persecution and malice 
of the wicked. One cannot doubt, that the book must have 
been written in a time of persecution for piety’s sake ; for, 
like the Apocalypse, it ever and anon brings to view this 
subject, and utters tremendous threatenings against the 
enemies and persecutors of the righteous. Who the author 
must have been, and whether the persecution was that which 
—o Jews or Christians, will be a subject of inquiry in the 
sequel. 

Such is the general outline and object of the book. But the 
reader, who is not in possession of it, and may not be able to 
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procure it, will naturally be desirous to know something more 
particular respecting so curious and interesting a relic of 
antiquity ; and for his sake I shall proceed to give a more 
enlarged summary of its contents. 

In imitation of the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
the work commences with a title, which exhibits the 
[declared] author and object of the book. It runs thus: 
“ The word of the blessing of Enoch, how he blessed the 
elect and the righteous, who were to exist in the time of 
trouble, rejecting all the wicked and the ungodly. Enoch, 
a righteous man, who was with God, answered and spoke, 
while his eyes were open, [i. e. while in a waking trance}, 
and while he saw a holy vision in the heavens. This the 
angels shewed me.” 

The author then proceeds in the first person instead of 
the third: “ From them J heard all things, and understood 
what J saw, that which will not take place in this genera- 
tion, but in a generation which is to succeed in a distant 
period, on account of the elect.” 

The reader by comparing this with Rev. 1: 1, will see 
that the angels are here represented as being employed in 
making prophetic disclosures to Enoch, just as they are in 
that book. He will see, also, in this introduction to the 
work, that the righteous who were to exist in a time of trou- 
ble, are the special objects of the’ writer’s communications : 
and that the rejection of the wicked is blended with this, in 
the general aim of the writer. 

The sum of what follows in the first chapter* is, that 
‘God will hereafter reveal himself on earth; all shall be 
filled with terror; the earth shall be burned up, and all 
things in it perish ; but to the righteous peace and mercy 
shall be given ; they shall all be blessed, and the glory of 
God shall shine upon them.’ 

Then follows, in Chapter ii., the passage which the 
apostle Jude is supposed to have quoted, and which has 
been exhibited at the beginning of the present communi- 
cation. 

The reflecting reader will see, in these sentiments, the 
germ of a millennial day. He may be doubtful after read- 


* The work is divided into 105 chapters, with more or less 
verses, in the manner of our canonical Scriptures, 
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ing the first chapter only, whether the writer means to 
allude to happiness in the heavenly world, or in the present 
one ; but other parts of his work make it plain, that he ex- 
pected, like the pious in general of his day, a future d7- 
xaracracis, [Acts 3: 21], a restitution of all things, when 
there should be a “new earth in which would dwell right- 
eousness.” 

The author then proceeds: ‘ All nature obeys, without 
transgressing, the ordinances of its Maker. The stars, the 
clouds, the seasons, the trees, rivers, and seas, all obey their 
appropriate laws. Only the wicked disobey ; and on them 
shall be no peace, but eternal curses. To the righteous, 
however, shall be given light, peace, joy, wisdom, freedom 
from condemnation, long life, and everlasting happiness.’* 
Chap. iti—vi. 

Such is the general introduction of the writer to his 
work. He next proceeds to relate the sin and fall of the 
apostate angels, as preparatory to the message which he 
receives to be communicated to them. This occupies 
Chap. vii—x. 

‘A number of angels, (according to chap. 7: 7, they were 
200), become enamoured with some of the beautiful daugh- 
ters of the sons of men, and, by the persuasion of Samyaza 
their leader, they enter into an agreement, sanctioned by 
mutual oath on mount Hermon, to cohabit with them. This 
agreement they actually carry into execution, teaching their 
paramours, at the same time, sorcery, divination, the arts of 
juxury and ornamental dress ; also of fabricating dyes, jew- 
els, and instruments of war. These women, in the sequel, 
gave birth to giants [25752] 300 cubits high, who devoured 
all the productions of man which were fitted for food, and 
at last fell upon men themselves.’ Chap. vii. viii. ‘'The good 
guardian angels of men now make their complaint to the 
Almighty, on account of this outrage. An angel is imme- 
dintely sent by the Most High to Noah, in order to foretell 
the deluge which would come upon the earth. Raphael is 
also commissioned to bind Azazyel, one of the leading apos- 


* Where a single comma is employed it is the sign of 
summary abridgment, made as nearly in the style of the 
original as the case will permit ; where double commas are 
employed, exact quotation is designated. 
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tate angels, hand and foot, and cast him into darkness, and 
into the desert Dudael. ‘The earth is threatened with pun- 
ishmentfor its wickedness, but it will not be utterly destroyed. 
Gabriel is commissioned to go and excite the giants, the 
mongrel breed of angels and women, to mutual slaugh- 
ter. Michael is commanded to go and seize Samyaza, with 
his apostate fellows, and bind them for 70 generations under 
the earth, even to the day of judgment; and also to com- 
ee the destruction of the giants.’ Ch. ix—-x. 1... 20. 

hen follows (x. 21...29) a description of a millennial 
state, which is to succeed the destruction of the wicked. 
‘ Righteousness and equity shall abound; the earth will 
yield, in overflowing abundance, all that ministers to want 
and even luxury; the saints will live and beget each a thou- 
sand children; all men will be righteous, all will worship 
God in truth ; all crime will cease ; no more shall there be 
any deluge; and every thing in which men shall engage, 
will be blessed.’ 

These things being narrated, the writer now goes on to 
give an account of his own commission to announce to the 
apostate angels theirdoom. ‘ This commission he executes, 
and they all become terrified and beseech him te intercede 
for them. He consents, and writes down a memorial for 
them; but while he is reading it he falls asleep, and is taught 
by a vision, that their doom admits of no change.’ The 
substance of his vision is as follows: ‘ The prophet is caught 
up into heaven, where he sees a spacious palace, surrounded 
by crystal walls and vibrating flames of fire, and guarded 
by fiery Cherubim. On a throne therein, which was sur- 
rounded with blazing splendour, one great in glory sat, 
on whom even angels could not look without being dazzled.’ 
Chap. xii—xiv. ‘By the exalted Being on this throne, 
Enoch is commissioned to go and assure the apostate angels 
of their doom. ‘The crime which they have committed is 
against the laws of their spiritual nature, and it admits of no 
pardon. The giants, their ill-begotten progeny, shall beget 
only evil demons ; who will commit all kinds of violence 
and oppression, and shall miserably perish, at last, by mutual 
slaughter. No mercy can be obtained for them. Their 
flesh shall perish before the judgment that will come upon 
them, and until the consummation of all things. No peace 
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can ever be given to apostate angels, or to their offspring.’ 
Chap. xv—xvi. 

Thus concludes the first part of the book of Enoch ; and 
with it, in the main, ceases a special reference to the case 
of the apostate angels, It is probable that this portion of 
the work constituted the first Book, in the time of Syncel- 
lus ; as his citations are from this part of it, and he marks 
them as taken éx Ai8Aiov xpwrov. 

The sEeconp Book seems to extend from chap. xvii. to 
chap. xxxv. ‘ The prophet represents himself as elevated to 
the top of a lofty mountain, in some distant region, whence 
he sees the treasuries of lightning and thunder, the fiery ocean 
in which the sun sets [to rekindle his beams}, and the rivers 
of fire which empty into it, [in order to supply it with fresh 
material]. He sees also the mountains of gloom whence 
winter issues, and the great abyss which is the source of all 
the streams and rivers of water. He is also made to behold 
the treasuries of the winds, which are agents [according to 
his view] in causing all the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
All these he finds situated in the West?’ Chap. xvii—xviii. 
1...8. 

‘ He now passes on to the South. Here are six mountains, 
formed of shining and precious stones, and blazing with fire. 
On the other side of them he beholds an extended desert, 
with a great lake and fountains of water. Over these foun- 
tains columns of fire are standing, which move up and 
down; over them is no firmament, and under them no solid 
ground, Here seven stars are imprisoned, [must he not 
mean the guardian angels of the stars ?] which had trans- 
gressed the command of God, and had not kept their 
appointed courses. Here too is the place, where the apos- 
tate angels first chose their leaders in the matter of their 
transgression; and afterwards the same angels led men 
astray into idolatry and other crimes, for which they will be 
judged.’ Chap, xvili—xix. 

‘ Passing on nearer to this tremendous place, the Seer asks 
his angel interpreter to explain the ground of that severe 
punishment which the seven stars suffered. He answers, 
that they had transgressed their laws.’ Chap. xxi. 1—3. 

{Is it not manifest here, that the writer, like Origen and 
several of the early Fathers, believed the stars either to be 
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animated beings, or at least that they were under the direc- 
tion and management of animated and angelic beings? 
Hence the guilt with which they are charged. ‘The bearing 
of this on the writer’s general object seems to be, a design 
to impress his readers with a dread of transgressing the laws 
of God.] 

‘Going thence, the angel conducts Enoch to a dreadful 
place, glittering with columns of fire, which he declares to 
be the prison of the sinning [apostate] angels.’ Chap. xxi. 
4—6. 

‘Thence he proceeds to the region of the blessed. This is 
surrounded by mighty walls of rock. Hither the souls of 
the dead, i.e. of all the righteous, will come, and dwell until 
the day of judgment. [The *ntermediate heaven of the New 
Testament writers, also, differs plainly from the final one]. 
This place is divided into four spaces, by a chasm between 
the first and the second, [comp. Luke 16: 26], water be- 
tween the second and the third, and light between the third 
and the fourth.’ 

‘In like manner the souls of the wicked, in their place 
after death, are separated until the judgment day, (different 
gradations of misery, as well as of happiness]; when they 
will be punished forever. There is no escape from their 
prison.’ Chap. xxii. 

Enoch now returns toward the West again. There he 
sees a running fire, blazing night and day without cessation. 
On inquiry the angel-interpreter tells him, that this fire is that 
of all the Juminaries of heaven; [i. e. that it is designed to 
furnish them with fresh supplies, when they have set in the 
West. ] 

‘'Thence the prophet is rapt into another place, where he 
sees seven shining mountains, adorned with precious stones 
and with odoriferous trees, one of which exceeded all the 
trees of Eden. The fruit of this tree will be given to the 
righteous after the judgment (comp. Rev. 22: 2], and they 
will live for ever by means of it, free from all pain and sor- 
row. On the seventh of these mountains, overtopping all 
the rest. the Lord of Glory will descend, when he shall visit 
the earth in order to reward the righteous.’ Chap. xxiv. 

‘Thence the prophet comes to the middle of the earth 
[Jerusalem], where he sees a holy mountain [Zion], with 
water on the eastern side flowing to the south [the brook 
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Kidow > also another mountain [that of Olives] on the 
east ater also ran from the West [from the fountain of 
Siloam}, and another nrountain was on the south, [which is 
matter of fact in respect to Jerusalem and its vicinity]. 
Among these were vailies and precipices with trees ; also 
an accursed valley, [viz. the valley of Hinnom]. Here blas- 
phemies are punished ; and in the judgment they shall be 
made an example of retribution.’ Chap. xxv. xxvi. 

‘From this place Enoch is carried to a mountain in the 
desert [Sinai ?], full of trees, water, and cataracts ; thence 
to another place eastward of this, which was full of choice 
odoriferous and medicinal trees; from this station he sees 
another place with plenty of living water and goodly trees ; 
then he beholds another mountain containing trees loaded 
with the most sweet smelling fruit, and from this mountain 
flowed water like to nectar [nekotro]. On this mountain 
rested another, full of trees with fruit of ravishing odour.’ 
Chap. xxvii—xxx. 

‘ Thence, surveying “ the entrances of the north,” he per- 
ceived seven other mountains replete with nard and odori- 
ferous trees. Passing these, and going over the Erythraean 
Sea, far beyond it he beheld the garden of righteousness 
[Eden], with trees numerous, large, beautiful, fragrant. and 
among them the tree of knowledge, like to a species of tam- 
arind tree. Raphael tells him, that this is the tree of which 
his ancient progenitors ate.’ Chap. xxxi. 

‘ Thence he is conducted “ toward the extremities of the 
earth,” where large beasts and birds of various forms are 
seen ; to the eastward of these he comes to “the ends of 
the earth and heavens,” and there he sees the gates of 
heaven open, whence issued all the stars. By the help of his 
guide he numbered and recorded all these, together with 
their times and seasons. Thence he goes to the extremities 
of the north, where he sees the gates whence issue the 
northern winds, cold, hail, frost, dew, and rain. ‘Thence 
he is taken to the gates at the western extremity, and 
thence to those of the southern one, from which issue dew, 
rain, and wind. ‘Thence he goes back again to the east, in 
order to review the courses of the stars.’ Chap, xxxiv— 
XXXV. 


Here begins another and a different portion of the work. 
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_ The author entitles it : “ The second vision of wisdom which 

Enoch saw, the son of Jared, the son of Malaleel, the son of 
Enos, the son of Seth, the son of Adam.” He represents 
himself as having received from the Lord of spirits “the 
word of wisdom ....in a hundred and three parables.” 
Chap. xxxvii. Of these only three appear in the sequel. 
De Sacy, on this account, thinks that the text should be 
changed so as to read three ; but it is manifest that the book 
comes to us in a mutilated and disturbed state, and from 
some of the quotations made by ancient writers, a part of 
the book appears to have perished, or to have been omitted 
in the Ethiopic copies. We cannot, therefore, pronounce 
with certainty in respect to this matter. 

The three parables that follow, constitute by far the most 
interesting and important part of the book. In these the 
whole of the author’s Christology is developed. I shall at 
present, therefore, present a summary of only such parts as 
do not contain the Christology, reserving this for a subse- 
quent and distinct consideration. 

ParaBie Tue First. ‘The time of judgment, and of the 
separation between the righteous and the wicked, is com- 
ing; when endless woe will be to the wicked, but peace 
and happiness to the righteous. “The holy and elect race 
shall descend from the upper heavens,” and they shall dwell 
with men. [Does he mean that the Saviour and his angels 
shall descend and dwell with men on earth, or only that the 
suints in heaven will again dwell on earth? Probably the 
latter ; inasmuch as he says, “their seed shall dwell with 
men”}. Chap. xxxvili. xxxix. 

‘The Seer is now taken up into heaven, where he sees 
the habitation of the saints with the angels. Their number 
is countless, and they continually bless and praise God. 
Earnestly does Enoch desire to remain there. Myriads 
stand before the Lord of spirits, and on the four sides of 
him are four archangels, who address him in different ways, 
praise him, and supplicate for success in discharging the 
different tasks assigned them.’ Chap. xxxix. xl. 

‘The secret places of Paradise are next shewn to Enoch, 
and there he sees the receptacles of the various agents in 
nature, viz. the thunder, wind, dew, hail, etc.; also of the 
moon with all her phases, and of the stars with all their 
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phenomena. These last shine with no changing or borrow- 
ed light, [i.e. they are fixed stars]. (Chap. xli—xliv. 

ParaBLe THE Seconp. This seems to extend from Chap. 
xlv. to lili. 6 ; and here the Christology of the book has a lead- 
ing place. I pass by these chapters, therefore, for the present, 
and advert for a moment to the contents of chap. li. 7—lv. 

These appear to be out of due order in this place, and 
are plainly an interruption of the second parable. Chap. 
lini. 7—liv. 1—8, contain an account or prediction of the 
flood, and of the punishment inflicted on the apostate angels 
and their paramours and offspring, which would seem to 
belong to the first book, where the subject of their punish- 
ment is brought so fully to view. ‘The fountains of heaven 
are opened, and these join with the abysses beneath in over- 
whelming the earth. God repents of the destruction of the 
world, and swears that he will no more repeat it. He pla- 
ces his “ token in the heavens” as a sign or confirmation of 
this. The transgressors are reserved for the judgment of 
the great day, when the Elect One [the Messiah] shall judge 
them all.’ 

Chap. liv. 9—lv.1. .. 6, appear to be a fragment belong- 
ing to some historical prophecy respecting the doom of the 
Jews. ‘The Parthians and Medes invade * the land of the 
elect ;” they are repulsed ; civil wars among the Jews suc- 
ceed ; and finally a great army, with chariots and men, 
come from the different quarters, so that the earth shakes to 
its foundation.’ [Is not this the invasion by the Roman army 
under Vespasian and Titus y 

PaRaBLeE THE Tutrv. This commences with chap. lvi. 
* Peace shall be to the saints, and God will be their ever- 
lasting light.’ In those days Enoch is led ‘to behold the 
secrets of the lightning and thunder, both when they are for 
a blessing and for a curse.’ Chap. lvi. lvii, 

‘In the 500th year of Enoch’s life the heavens and the 
earth shook violently ; the Ancient of days was seen on his 
throne of glory, surrounded by myriads of angels; the time 
of judgment and punishment, as well as of reward, comes ; 
to the righteous Leviathan and Behemoth will be given for 
a feast, [the usual Rabbinical fable in respect to these mone 
sters, see Buxtorf Lex. Chald. on the words, } but the wicked 
will be severely punished,’ Chap. lviii. 
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In chap. lix. the subject of “the secret agencies of nature” 
is again presented ; e. g. of the winds, moon, lightning, ebb 
and flow of the sea, mist, rain, darkness, light, etc. Chap. 
Ix—lIxii. contain another brief, but important, development 
of the author’s Christology ; and, according to my plan, I 
pass them by for the present. 

Another interpolation now occurs. Chap. Ixiv—Ixvii. 
contain what might be called a vision of Noah, rather than 
of Enoch. ‘Noah hears a great earthquake, and goes to 
Enoch to inquire respecting it. Enoch tells him that the 
earth is about to be destroyed, because of the wickedness 
which exists upon it. Noah receives assurance that he shall 
be preserved, and that righteous and holy men shall spring 
from him. The angels about to punish the earth are then 
shown to him. The word of God afterward comes to him, 
with comforting assurances. The burning valley where 
the apostate angels are confined is then shewn him, where 
are rivers of fire and sulphur. There are waters in this 
valley, which are “healing to soul and body ;” but when 
judgment comes upon the ungodly, who have revelled and 
denied the Lord of spirits, those waters shall be changed, 
and then become frozen.’ ['l here is something remarkably 
obscure here, in the writer’s description of these waters, 
which in one place he represents as “healing the soul and 
body,” in another as “ being for the healing and death of the 
bodies” of kings and princes; in one place as hot, and in 
another as frozen. 1 do not comprehend his meaning. ] 
‘In chap. Ixvii. the good angels are represented as melting 
into compassion, while they behold the severity of torments 
inflicted on the apostate ones. The irreversible sentence 
against the latter is re-affirmed.’ 

In chap. Ixviii. the names of the leading apostate angels 
are again oe to the number of 21. Many of these are 
entirely diferent from the 18 names of the same leaders as 
given in chap, vii, 9. Next follow the names of other and 
different angels, employed in seducing men; while the par- 
ticular things in which each of these apostate spirits was en- 
gaged, are specified, as in chap. viii., but much more copious- 
ly. But here again every name differs from the correspond- 
ing cases in chap. vii. One can scarcely avoid the conclu- 
sion, that chap. viii. is a composition from another hand, and 
also that it is interpolated in the place where it now stands. 
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The last part of chap. Ixviii. viz. verses 19— 42, is perhaps 
an appendage to chap. Ixvii.,and contains an account of the 
secret name and oath of the Almighty by which all the con- 
cerns of the universe are managed and kept stable. It 
closes the third parable of the book of Enoch, and has its 
basis in some mystic theology of the writer’s time, of which 
1 have no certain knowledge. The two following chapters 
do not professedly belong to the third parable, and yet the 
matter of them is of the same general tenor with that which 
is found in the parables. The substance of them is, ‘the 
rapture of Enoch into the heavens,’ where he sees the mys- 
teries of nature, and the heavenly hosts praising and blessin 
God, who is seated on a throne of ineffable glory. Enoch 
is accepted in his worship and piety, and promises of good 
are made to him and to the righteous. 


We now come to a new species of composition, which is 
entitled: “ The book of the revolutions of the luminaries of 
heaven.” It occupies chap. Ixxi—]xxxi., and comprises the 
author’s system of astronomy or astrology. It is in vain for 
any one to derive much from it which is intelligible, unless he 
is deeply conversant with the history of ancient oriental 


astronomy. ‘The names given to the sun (Aryares and To- 
mas), and to the moon (Asonya, Ebla, Benase, Erae), are 
probably symbolical. The manner in which the writer un- 
dertakes to account for the motions and phases of the sun, 
moon, and heavenly bodies, shews him to have been a very 
attentive observer of matters of fact, and yet entirely igno- 
rant of any true philosophical principles of astronomy. Such 
a manas Ideler, at Berlin, might probably make some curi- 
ous disclosures by an attentive examination of this part of 
the book of Enoch. For readers at large, the Book of the 
Luminaries is at present a sealed book, with the exception 
of a few obvious particulars that any well informed man 
— comprehend. 

he remainder of the work is occupied by other visions 
of Enoch, which are communicated to his son Mathusala. 
‘ He was admonished, in a vision, of the coming flood ; and 
his father, Mahalaleel, enjoins it upon him to intercede for 
the earth. He makes intercession; and his prayer is 
= only for a small remnant of men.’ Chap. Ixxxii. 

XXiii, 





eng 
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Another vision of Enoch, in a dream, is of avery singular 
cast, and follows the preceding one. Under the symbols of 
black and white cows and bulls is presented a kind of generic 
history of Adam’s posterity ; of the apostate angels as inter- 
mingling with them ; of the punishment of the antediluvians ; 
of Noah’s ark, the flood, etc. Then the history of Moses, 
Saul, David, Solomon, etc is continued under the symbol of 
sheep. This is carried on, although in a very obscure and 
sometimes even repulsive manner, down to a period near the 
Christian era, or perhaps after it. One can hardly recog- 
nize the author of the preceding parts of the buok, in this 
insipid and almost monstrous production. Yet now and then 
a passage occurs, which renders it not improbable that the 
same hand did execute this portion of the work, which was 
employed in the preceding part. At present, we have not 
sufficient ground for disjoining them. ‘This unique composi- 
tion is comprised in chapters Ixxxiv—Ixxxix. It affords some 
data, as we shall hereafter see, for ascertaining the time 
when the book was written; data which are therefore highly 
important. 

The two following chapters contain a hortatory address of 
Enoch to all his descendants, in which he gives them warn- 
ings, and enjoins upon them many moral precepts. They 
constitute a somewhat near resemblance to some of the 
prophetic homilies of the Old Testament. 

Chapters xcii—civ. consist of similar materials, with 
some variation in manner. Here the periods of the world 
are divided into ten; and of these the first seems to com- 
prise the time from the beginning down nearly to the deluge ; 
the second nearly to Abraham ; the third down to Moses ; 
the fourth to the settlement in Canaan ; the fifth to the com- 
pletion of Solomon’s temple ; the sixth to the Babylonish 
exile ; the seventh is marked by the existence of a perverse 
and corrupt generation, while the righteous are rewarded 
and much instruction is afforded them ; [is not this charac- 
teristic of the apostasies before and during the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and of the increased zeal on the part 
of those who were truly pious ) During the eighth period 
“sinners are delivered up into the hands of the righteous,” 

the forces of Antiochus Epiphanes are overcome by Judas 
accabzeus ], and “the house of the great King is built up 
for ever,” {the temple is restored to its worship and repaired 
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by Judas]. In the ninth week, “ the judgment of righteous- 
ness is revealed to the whole world...and all men are looking 
out for the path of integrity,” [the gospel is preached to 
every creature ?] In the last part of the tenth week comes 
the general judgment and final consummation of all things. 
Then are formed a new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness ; comp. Rev. xx. xxi. 

What follows in these chapters is hortatory, comminatory, 
and full of promise and consolation to the righteous who are 
oppressed. Denunciations of the wicked, particularly of 

rsecutors and oppressors, are often repeated. ‘In the 

ands of the most high are the elements, and all things; who 
can resist him? Who will dare to murmur against him? 
God will be terrible to the wicked; the righteous, after all 
their persecutions and sufferings, shall enjoy eternal peace. 
Of this they are assured by a most solemn oath. The suf- 
ferings of the righteous are described, and they are earnestly 
exhorted to persevere in their integrity; [comp. the fre- 
quent repetition of such a theme in the Apocalypse]. To 
them shall * books be given--books of joy and great wisdom 
[the New Testament?], in which they shall, bedieve and re- 
joice.” In those days Enoch’s posterity shall instruct men ; 
and God and his Son will forever hold communion with 
them.’ 

In the last chapter of the work, (cv.), ‘ Enoch again ad- 
verts to the antediluvian period, relates the extraordinary 
appearance of Noah at his birth, tells how he [Enoch], pre- 
dicted the flood in connection with this, and that Noah was 
destined to survive it.’ ' 

* Yet another book, (we are told at the close of the whole 
work), was written by Enoch, respecting the righteous in 
the latter days, [Messianic period]. The ungodly and per- 
secutors will be consumed in a vast and dreadful fire ; but 
“those who have suffered in their bodies” and been “ inju- 
riously treated by wicked men”... . will be “ brought into 
splendid light . .. and placed, each of them, on a throne of 
glory ... during unnumbered periods.” 

The whole closes with the following subscription : 
“ Here ends the vision of Enoch the prophet. May the 
benediction of his prayer, and the gift of his appointed 
period, be with his beloved! Amen.” 
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Such is a summary of the contents of this singular, but in 
many hn amen deeply interesting relic of antiquity. The 
reader who has never pursued at much length the study of 
sacred criticism, cannot well imagine how much light is 
cast by it on various parts of the New Testament; particu- 
larly on the Apocalypse, the general object and tenor of 
which bear no small resemblance to the book of Enoch. 
In both works, the consolation of the righteous who are 
persecuted ; the denunciation of the wicked, and of perse- 
cutors in particular ; and finally, the prediction of a glorious 
period when all shall be light and peace—are objects which 
are constantly in view. That they were written nearly at 
the same period, and were suggested or occasioned by simi- 
larity of circumstances, has been fully impressed on my 
mind by the attentive study of both productions. And yet 
—how different are the two compositions, although partial 
and even general resemblances are so frequent! In gran- 
deur of conception, appropriate use of imagery, richness of 
fancy, splendour of description, and above all in unity, con- 
cinnity, moral sublimity, freedom from childish conceit and 
ignorance and superstition and wild imagination, the Apoca- 
lypse stands far removed from and high above the Book of 
Enoch ; I had almost said as far, as the real author of the 
former composition is elevated above the writer of the 
latter. 

Ewald, in his recent, and in many respects very able 
work on the Apocalypse, (p. 9. et al.) assumes the position, 
that the writer drew from the book of Enoch, many things 
inserted in his work. My convictions are very different. 
1 find nothing in either book which obliges me to believe 
that the one author drew from the other. Two Jews, 
writing at the same period, having the same —— theme 
and object in view, both deeply versed in and familiar with 
the Old Testament Scriptures, both speaking the same lan. 
guage and conversant with the like circle of thought and 
imagery, can scarcely be supposed not to present frequent 
points of resemblance. Both authors, in the present case, 
range the world of imagination, and deal altogether in 
visions and symbols ; both employ the like machinery (if I 
may so speak) of angels and angel-interpreters ; both ex- 
press high and adoring views of God and his Son; both 
dwell with rapture on the future joys of the faithful, and 
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with sacred awe or even horror on the future sufferings of 
the wicked. Why should there not be found many points 
of resemblance—much as to both matter and manner in the 
one, which will resemble and illustrate the matter and 
manner of the other ? 

I have in these remarks assumed the fact, that the book 
of Enoch was composed about the same time as the Apoca- 
lypse, i. e. in the latter half of the first century. The proof 
of this will be presented in its place ; but, for the present, I 
must proceed in the accomplishment of my design, which 
is, to give the reader such an account of the book before us 
as will reasonably satisfy his curiosity, although he may not 
be able to procure an inspection of the work itself. 

I have already given a summary of the contents of the 
book. But by doing this merely, the manner of the work is 
not set before the reader so as to give him a specific view 
of it. In order to accomplish this last object, I must of 
necessity make a few extracts from the work, that he may 
judge for himself of its tenor. 

1 will begin by some specimens from the closing part of 
the book; for these will best exhibit the manner of the 
writer, in his exhortations, threatenings, and promises. 

After he has finished his description of the ten periods (see 


p- 103. above) into which the time of the world is divided, he 
thus proceeds: (Chap, XCII. 16 seq.) 


“A spacious eternal heaven shall spring forth in the midst of angels. 
The former heaven shall depart and pass away; a new heaven shall 
appear; and al! the celestial powers shine with sevenfold splendour for 
ever. Afterwards, likewise, there shall be many weeks [long periods 
like those before named], which shall eternally exist in goodness and in 
righteousness. Neither shall sin be named there forever and ever. 

ho is there of all the children of men, capable of hearing the voice of 
the Holy One without emotion? Who is there capable of thinking his 
thoughts? Who, capable of contemplating all the workmanship of 
heaven? Who, of comprehending the deeds of heaven? He may 
behold its animation, but not its spirit. He may be capable of convers- 
ing respecting it, but not of ascending to it. He may see all the boun- 
daries of these things, and meditate upon them ; but he can make nothi 
like them. Who of all men is able to understand the breadth an 
length of the earth? By whom have the dimensions of all these things 
been seen? Is it every man who is capable of comprehending the extent 
of heaven, what its elevation is, and by what it is supported? How 
many are the numbers of the stars? And where do all the luminaries 
remain at rest ?” 
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The latter part of the Apocalypse, or more probably Is. 
Ixv. 17 seq., and a part of the book of Job, seem to have 
been the writer’s prototypes in composing this paragraph. 
The execution of his task is certainly not unworthy of ap- 
probation. 

Let us now see, how he can tread in the steps of the 
author of Proverbs, and of some homiletic parts of the He- 
brew prophets. 


CHAP. XCIII.3 seq. “Let me exhort you who are righteous, not 
to walk in the paths of evil and oppression, nor in the paths of death. 
Choose for yourselves righteousness and a good life. Walk in the paths 
of peace, that you may live, and be found worthy. Retain my words in 
your inmost thoughts, and blot them not from your hearts ; for I know 
that sinners counsel men to commit crime craftily.” 


Again in Chap. XCV. 1 seq. “ Wait in hope, ye righteous; for 
suddenly shaJl sinners perish from before you, and you shall exercise 
dominion over them according to your will. In the day of the suffering 
of sinners your offspring shall be exalted, and lifted up like the eagles. 
Your nest shall be more exalted than that of the West ; you shall go up, 
and enter into the cavities of the earth, and into the clefis of the rocks 
for ever, like hares, from the sight of the ungodly, who shall groan over 
you, and weep like sinners. You shall not fear those who trouble you ; 
a splendid light shall shine around you, and the voice of tranquility shall 
be heard from heaven.” 


Once more, CHAP. CII. 6 seq, “ Fear not, ye souls of the righte- 
ous, but wait with patient hope the day of your death in righteousness. 
Grieve not because your souls descend in great trouble, with groaning, 
lamentation, and sorrow, to the receptacle of the dead. In your life- 
time, your bodies have not received a recompense in proportion to your 
goodness, but in the period of your existence have sinners existed ; in 
the period of execration and punishment. And when you die, sinners 
say concerning you: As we die, the righteous die. What profit have 
they of their works? Behold, like us, they expire in sorrow and in 
darkness. What advantage have they over us? Henceforward we are 
equal I say unto you sinners....have you not marked the 
righteous, how their end is peace? for no oppression is found in them, 
even to the day of their death I swear to you, ye righteous, by 
the greatness of his J splendour and glory, by his illustrious 
kingdom and majesty, to you I swear, that I comprehend this mystery ; 
that I have read the tablet of heaven, have seen the writing of the Holy 
Ones, and have discovered what is written and impressed on it concern- 
ing you. I have seen that all goodness, joy, and glory, have been pre- 
pared for you, and been written down for the spirits of those who die 
eminently righteous and good. To you it shall be given in return for 
your troubles ; and your portion of happiness shall far exceed the portion 
of the living. The spirits of those who die in righteousness, shall exist 
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and rejoice. Their spirits shall exult, and their remembrance shall be 
before the face of the Mighty One, from generation to generation. Nor 
shall they fear disgrace.” 


After another parenetic strain of the like tenor, in chap. 
CIV., the writer adds : 


“To the righteous and the wise shall be given books of joy, of 
integrity, and of great wisdom. To them shall books be given, in which 
they shall believe and rejoice. All the righteous shall be rewarded, 
who, from these, shall acquire the knowledge of every upright path. . .. 
I and my Son will for ever hold communion with them in the paths of 
bg while they are still alive. Peace sha!l be yours. Rejoice, 
ye children of integrity, in the truth.” 


Such is the strain of exhortation and promise to the righte- 
ous. The denunciations of the wicked are more protracted, 
and often repeated in various ways and forms. | must con- 
tent myself with a few specimens, 


CHAP. XI. 7 seq. “ When iniquity, sin, blasphemy, tyranny, and 
every evil work, shall increase; and when transgression, impiety, and 
uncleanness also shall increase ; then upon them [the wicked] shall all 
ew punishment be inflicted from heaven. The holy Lord shall go 
orth in wrath and with punishment, that he may execute judgment upon 
the earth. In those days oppression shall be cut off from its roots, and 
iniquity with fraud for gts eradicated, perishing from under heaven. 
Every place of strength shall be surrendered with its inhabitants ; with 
fire shal! it be burnt. They shall be brought from every part of the 
earth, and be cast into a judgment of fire. ‘They shall perish in wrath, 
and by a judgment overpowering them for ever.” 


The reader will readily call to mind some of the gravest 


rae a in the Hebrew prophets, when he reads the fol- 
owing : 


Chap. XCIII. seq. “ Wo to those who build up iniquity and oppres- 
sion, and who lay the foundation of fraud ; for suddenly shall they be 
subverted, and never obtain peace. Wo to those who build up their 
houses with crime ; for from their very foundations shall their houses 
be demolished, and by the sword shall they themselves fall. ‘Those who 
acquire gold and silver, shall justly and suddenly perish. Wo to you 
who are rich, for in your riches have you trusted ; but from your riches 
shall you be removed, because you have not remembered the Most High 
in the days of your prosperity. You have committed iniquity and blas- 
phemy, and are destined to the day of the effusion of blood, to the day 
of darkness, and to the day of the great judgment. This I declare and 
point out to you, that he who created you will destroy you. When you 


shall fall, your Creator will not shew mercy to you, but rejoice in your 
destruction.” 
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The following strain seems almost an echo of Jeremiah’s 
voice : 


Chap. XCIV. 1 seq. “O that my eyes were clouds of water, that I 
might weep over you, and pour forth my tears like rain, and rest from the 
sorrow of my heart! Who has permitted you to hate and to transgress ? 
Judgment shall overtake you, ye sinners. . . . Wo to you who shall be 
so bound by execrations, that you cannot be released from them ; the 
remedy being removed from you on account of your sins. Wo to you 
who recompense your neighbour evil ; for you shall be recompensed ac- 
cording to your works. Wo to you, ye false witnesses, you who aggra- 
vate iniquity ; for you shal] suddenly perish. Wo to you sinners, for 
you reject the righteous; for you receive or reject at pleasure those who 
commit iniquity ; and their yoke shall prevail over you.” 

Again in chap. XCVI. 19 seq. “ Ye are destined to the day of the 
great judgment, to the day of distress, and the extreme ignominy of your 
souls. Woto you, ye obdurate in heart, who commit crime and feed on 
blood. Whence is it that you feed on good things, drink, and are 
satiated? Is it not because our Lord, the Most High, has abundantly 
supplied every good thing upon the earth? To you there shall be no 
peace. Wo to you who love the deeds of iniquity. Why do you hope 
for that which is good? Know that you shall be given up into the hands 
of the righteous, who shall cut off your necks, slay you, and shew you 
no compassion. Wo to you who rejoice in the trouble of the righteous, 
for a grave shall not be dug for you. Wo to you who frustrate the word 
of the righteous, for to you there shall be no hope of life. Wo to you 
who write down the word of falsehood, that they may hear and not for- 
get folly. ‘To them there shall be no peace, but they shall surely die 
suddenly.” 


One specimen more is all that can be allowed. After 
several paragraphs similar to what has been already quoted, 
the final judgment is thus introduced. 


Chap. XCIX. 1 seq. ‘In those days the angels shall descend into 
the places of concealment, and gather together in one spot all who have 
assisted in crime. In that day shall the Most High rise up to execute 
the great judgment upon all sinners, and to commit the guardianship of 
all the righteous and holy to the holy angels, that they may protect them 
as the apple of an eye, until every evil and every crime be annihilated, 
Whether or not the righteous sleep securely, wise men shall then truly 
perceive. And the sons of the earth shall understand every word of that 
book, knowing that their riches cannot save them in the ruin of their 
crimes. Wo to you, ye sinners, when ye shall be afflicted on account 
of the righteous in the day of great trouble ; shall be burned in the fire ; 
and be recompensed according to your deeds. Wo to you, ye perverted 
in heart, who are watchful to obtain an accurate knowledge of evil, and 
to discover terrors. No one shall assist you. Wo to you sinners ; for 
with the words of your mouths, and with the work of your hands, have 
you acted impiously ; in the flame of blazing fire shall you be burned.” 
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Such is the strain of promise, exhortation, and threaten- 
ing, in the closing part of the book before us. Passages 
like to these are scattered through the whole work ; but no 
hiery are they so long or so uniform and uninterrupted as 

ere : 

I must of necessity be very brief, after extracts so copi- 
ous as those already presented, in the exhibition of other 
parts of the book. The superstition of the writer in matters 
of angelology and demonology may be shewn in a short 
extract. 

After representing a combination of 200 angels to cohabit 
with the fair daughters of men, and naming 18 of their 
leaders, the writer thus proceeds : 


Chap. VII. 10 seq. “ Then they took wives, each choosing for him- 
self; whom they began to approach, and with whom they cohabited ; 
teaching them sorcery, incantations, and the dividing of roots and trees, 
[i. e. the selecting of such medicaments as were adapted to purposes of 
sorcery.] And the women conceiving brought forth giants, whose sta- 
ture was each three hundred cubits. These devoured all which the 
labour of men produced ; until it became impossible to feed them; then 
they turned themselves against men in order to devour them; and n 
to injure birds, bedsts, reptiles and fishes, to eat their flesh one after 
another, and to drink their blood. Then the earth reproved the 
unrighteous.” 


Next he represents the evil and apostate angels as teach- 
ing all kinds of the curious mechanic arts; also as teaching 
sorcerers, the dividers of roots, the solution of sorcery, the 
observers of siars, signs, astronomy, the motion of the moon, 
etc. [i. e. all kinds of peculiar human knowledge proceeded 
from the apostate angels.] Chap. viii. 

In chap. xv. he represents the progeny of the giants as 
being demons or evil spirits, who are therefore utterly 
excluded from heaven. 

In chap. xxii. Enoch is represented as being carried by 
the angel who accompanied him to “another spot,” i. e. a 
different one from the prison of the sinning angels, which he 
had just seen, Then Ge thus proceeds : 


“T saw on the west a mon and lofty mountain, a strong rock, and 


four delightful places. Internally it was deep, capacious, and very 
smooth ; as smooth as if it had been rolled over; it was both deep and 
dark to behold [i. e. difficult to be seen]. Then Raphael, one of the 
holy — who were with me, answered and said: These are the 
delightful places where the spirits, the souls of the dead, will be col- 
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lected. For them were they formed, and here will be collected all the 
souls of the sons of men. ‘These places in which they dwell shall they 
occupy until the day of judgment, and until their appointed period. 
Their appointed period will be long, even until the great judgment. And 
I saw the spirits of the sons of men who were dead ; and their voices 
reached to heaven while they were accusing. [Comp. Gen. 4: 10. Rev. 
6: 9,10] ....I1 inquired... respecting the general judgment, saying 
Why is one separated from another? He answered: Three separa- 
tions have been made between the spirits of the dead, and thus have the 
spirits of the righteous been separated, namely, by a chasm, by water, 
and by light above it. And in the same way, likewise, are sinners sepa- 
rated when they die, and are buried in the earth, judgment not overtak- 
ing them in their lifetime. Here their souls are separated. Moreover, 
abundant is their suffering until the time of the great judgment, the cas- 
tigation, and the torment of those who eternally execrate [God and the 
saints], whose souls are punished and bound there for ever and ever. 
And thus has it been from the beginning of the world. Thus has there 
existed a separation between the souls of those who utter complaints 
[the righteous], and of those who watch for their destruction, to slaugh- 
ter them in the day of sinners. [Comp. Luke 22: 58]. A receptacle 
of this sort has been formed for the souls of unrighteous men and of 
sinners ; of those who have completed crime, and associated with the 
impious whom they resemble. Their souls shall not be annihilated in 
the day of judgment, neither shall they arise from this place.—Then I 
blessed God.” 


These passages give us deeply interesting views of cur- 


rent opinion among the Jews of the first century, or at least 
among the Christian Jews of that period. The critical and 
doctrinal use which can be made of them, will suggest itself 
to every one who is accustomed to reflect on subjects of 
this nature. 

I must be indulged in a brief specimen of the atthor’s 
conceptions, respecting the origin and causes of several 
phenomena in the natural world, 


Chap. XXXIII. XXXIV. “Thence E advanced toward the north, 
to the extremities of the earth, [comp. the Hebrew 7787 “D5x, N. 
Test. ca wépara ri¢ 7c] and there I saw a great and glorious won- 
der, at the extremitios of the whole earth. I saw there the heavenly 
gates, opening into heaven; three of them distinctly separated. The 
northern winds proceeded from them, blowing cold, hail, frost, snow, 
dew, and rain. From one of the gates they blew mildly; but when 
they blew from the two other gates, it was with violence and force. 
They blew over the earth strongly ....Isaw three gates open to the 
south, from which issued dew, rain, and wind. Thence I went to the 
extremities of the heaven eastward ; where I saw three heavenly gates 
open to the east, which had smaller gates within them. Through each 
of these small gates the stars of heaven passed on, and proceeded to- 
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wards the west by a path which was seen by them, and that at every 
period of their appearance.” 


One specimen from the “ Book of the Revolutions of the 
Luminaries of Heaven.” Six gates Enoch sees in the east, 
and six in the west, through which the sun, moon, and stars, 
rise and set. He then proceeds to give an account of the 
sun: 

Chap. LXXI. 6. seq. “First proceeds forth that great luminary, 
which is called the Sun; the orb of which is as the orb of heaven, the 
whole of it being replete with splendid and flaming fire. As to its 
chariot, where it ascends the wind blows. Thesun sets in heaven, and 
porns pond | the north, [the reader will mark this conception], to pro- 
ceed towards the east, is conducted so as to enter by that gate, and illu- 
minate the face of heaven. In the same manner it goes forth in the 
first month by a great gate. It goes forth through the fourth of those 
six gates, which are at the rising of the sun. And in the fourth gate, 

h which the sun with the moon proceeds, in the first part of it. 
There are twelve open windows, from which issues out a flame, when 
they are opened at their proper periods. When the sun rises in heaven 
it goes forth through this fourth gate thirty days, and by the fourth gate 
in the west of heaven, on a level with it descends. During that period, 
the day is lengthened from the day, and the night curtailed from the 
night, thirty days. And then the day is longer by two parts than the 
night. .. . The sun now returns to the east, entering into the sixth gate, 
and rising and setting in the sixth gate 31 days, on account of its signs. 
At that period the day is longer than the night, being twice as long as 
the night . . . becoming twelve parts, and the night six parts.” 


The reflecting reader will see at once, by the tenor of this 
last passage, that the author must have lived in, or been ac- 
quainted with, regions of latitude much higher than Pales- 
tine; for what he says can apply only to the regions between 
45 and 49 degrees of latitude. An oriental Jew, living high 
up in ancient Media, where many of the ten tribes were 
carried in their exile, (2 K. 17: 6), might easily become 
acquainted with this relative length of the day and night in 
the Caucasian regions above him, i. e. on the north of the 
Euxine and Caspian Seas. But it is not easy to suppose, 
that facts of this nature were familiarly known in Palestine. 
The Scriptures never advert to them. 


Thus have I endeavored to make my readers in some 
measure acquainted with the nature and manner of the 
work before me. It is time now to turn our attention to 
other objects. 
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The Christology of the Book of Enoch is one of the 
most prominent and interesting features of the work. Of 
course it must be so to all, who wish to know, from other 
sources than the Bible, what were the early opinions of the 
Jews and Christians respecting the Messiah. We have 
been often told, and by authors of distinguished reputation 
in the learned world, that the common views of Christians 
respecting the exalted character and nature of the Messiah, 
are all the result of speculation subsequent, by many scores 
of years, to the rise of Christianity and to the composition 
of the New Testament. It has been averred often and 
loudly, that the Jews of our Saviour’s time never had the 
least expectation of an “ incarnate God,” as their Messiah, 
and that the scoffing and infidelity of the Jews, at a later 
period, arose from the circumstance that Christians set up 
extravagant claims in behalf of their supposed Redeemer. 
Many books and treatises have been written to establish these 
positions ; and the proof to which resort has been had, in 
most or all of them, has been, what is said in the Talmud 
and in the Rabbinical] writings, (long subsequent to the ori- 
gin of Christianity), in regard to this subject. 

What I at present propose is quite a different sort of ap- 
ce and one of much higher authority. How could the 

abbins of the Talmud and other Jewish productions, 
brought up to utter maledictions against the Saviour, do less 
than give degrading views of him in opposition to the high 
claims of Christians, claims even to a nature truly divine ? 
Is it reasonable to expect any thing less, than that the ran- 
corous disputants among them would disclaim the idea that 
a Messianic glory is erodicasil in the Old Testament, of such 
a nature and character as that in which Christians believed, 
and which they endeavored to establish and defend ? 

We have before us, however, a book of an earlier date 
than the usual works of the Rabbins. On the supposition 
that the apostle Jude has quoted it, (which is, and has been, 
the general opinion of critics), then the Book of Enoch is 
older than some parts of the New Testament, to say the 
least. How mucn otpER—is a question, on which some- 
thing must now be said, in order to prepare the way for an 
account of its Curistotoey. It is the more necessary to 
discuss this subject, because I am dissatisfied with Dr. Lau- 
rence’s conclusion respecting the age of the book before us. 
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In his Preliminary Dissertation (p. xxiii. seq.) he has dis- 
cussed this question in a very ingenious and able manner ; 
as he is wont to do most questions which he undertakes to 
discuss. His general argument to show the terminos intra 
quos it must have been written, is plain to every attentive 
reader of the book, and has a fair claim to be deemed con- 
clusive. It is briefly this: As Jude, in his epistle, quotes 
from the book, so it must have been written previows to that 
period, (which was probably in the last quarter of the first 
century.) And inasmuch as the writer has every where 
borrowed not only words and phrases from the book of 
Daniel, but made this book a kind of model,and copied after 
its tenor, as well as adopted its imagery and machinery ; so 
the Book of Enoch must have been written subsequent to the 
Book of Daniel. 

This is plain and satisfactory ; and it is abundantly con- 
firmed, as we shall soon see, by the contents of the book 
itself. 

In chap. Ixxxiv—Ixxxix. is an allegorical narrative of the 
leading events belonging to the history of the Jews. This 
history is carried on to the number of seventy kings or princes 
who had dominion over them. These are divided into three 
different classes; viz. (1) Thirty-five. (2) Twenty-three. 
(3) Twelve. The first class are evidently the kings of Ju- 
dah and Israel, mentioned in sacred writ, viz. 20 of Judah, 
and 17 of Israel. Dr. Laurence supposes, that we must 
read thirty-five instead of thirty-seven ; and makes out his 
catalogue accordingly, omitting some few kings whose reign 
was too short to deserve notice, such as Jehoahaz, Zimri, 
Tibni, Zechariah (son of Jeroboam), and Shallum. But I 
take seventy here, as Lucke and Hoffmann do, to be merely 
around symbolical number, and therefore do not feel the 
need of such a minute correction of the text in the Book of 

It is to specify by name the thirty-seven kings 
of Israel and Judah, inasmuch as they are all recorded in the 
Scriptures. But the second class of Shepherds, (as the Book 
of Enoch names them,) evidently comprehend the foreign 
kings who had dominion over the Jews. Of these twenty- 
three are reckoned ; viz. four Babylonian monarchs, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Evilmerodach, Neriglissar, and Belshazzar ; 
eleven Persian, Darius the Mede, Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius 
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Hystaspes, Xerxes, Artaxerxes Longimanus, Darius Nothus, 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, Ochus, Arogus or Arses, and Darius ; 
eight of Macedonian or Grecian origin, Alexander, Ptolemy 
Soter, Ptolemy Philadelphus, Ptolemy Euergetes, Ptolemy 
Philopator, Antiochus the Great, Seleucus Philopator, and 
Antiochus Epiphanes. From the hands of the last named 
king, the government of Judea was wrested by Judas Mac- 
cabzeus and his associates. 

The third and last class consists of twelve only, which 
comprehends the closing list of princes belonging to the 
Jewish nation. These Dr Laurence reckons, by commenc- 
ing with Mattathias, the father of Judas Maccabzeus, and 
then reckoning after him Judas Maccabeus, Jonathan, 
Simon, John Hyrcanus, Aristobulus I., Alexander Jannzus, 
Alexandra his widow, Aristobulus I]., Hyrcanus, Antigonus, 
and Herod. ‘Thus he supposes, as it was natural to do with 
these views, the author of the book before us to have lived 
in the reign of Herod, which extended to 34 years, because 
the catalogue of kings ends with him. A fair conclusion, 
no doubt, at least one altogether probable, provided Dr. L. 
begins his last reckoning at the proper place. 

ut I have doubts of this; first, from the history of the 
Hasmoneean or Maccabean family; and secondly, from 
other passages in the book of Enoch, which seem to indicate 
a Jater origin of the work than the time of Herod; as we 
shall see in the sequel. 

Confining myself to the first point for the present, I re- 
mark, that the Jewish history does not shew that any of the 
Hasmonean family were properly kings, until Simon (143 
B. C.) obtained from the Syrian King, Demetrius, a royal 
edict declaring the Jews to be a free and independent peo- 
ple, and relinquishing all claims for tribute, custom, and tax- 
es. This had not been done before. Soon after this, by a 
general assembly of the Jews at Jerusalem the office of High 
Priest and Regent was confirmed to Simon, and made 
hereditary in his family. Beginning here, then, as the most 
natural place of reckoning, (for the previous leaders of the 
Jews, had been such only by virtue of the exigences of re- 
volution, and not by any formal choice,) we must go on, in 
order to make out twelve, and include Archelaus (A. D. 2), 
and Agrippa (A. D. 38.) Besides these two, we must, as 
justice properly requires, reckon in Aiexander, who came 
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after Aristobulus II. ; for he not only contended many years 
to obtain the sovereignty of Judea, but he had the whole 
country, at two different times, in his power and under his 
sway. The number 12 is thus made out, by this mode of 

ing ; and as to Agrippa, he was the last Jewish king, 
who had possession of the country of Palestine. 

Dr. Laurence objects, that if we go beyond the reign of 
Herod, we must make out 15 princes instead of 12, even if 
we begin to reckon with Judas Maccabeeus. But to make 
out this, he includes all three of Herod’s Sons, viz. Archelaus, 
Philip, and Herod Antipas ; whereas the two latter had no 
dominion over Judea. It seems to me, therefore, not only 
that his mode of reckoning is unnecessary, but that it is far 
from being the most probable. Still, which ever method of 
reckoning is adopted, it brings the composition of the book 
of Enoch within quite restricted limits. It must have been 
written subsequent to the commencement of Herod’s reign, 
and before the epistle of Jude was written. 

There is one thing said in the book of Enoch (chap. 89: 
25), respecting the last twelve shepherds, i. e. kings, 
which has not a little perplexed the commentators on this 
production, viz. that “the last twelve ... destroyed more 
than those who preceded them,” that is, more than the other 
58 kings. How can this be said, with any probability of 
the Hasmonzan race of kings, or even of some of their 
successors ? 

Of Mattathias, Judas Maccabeus, and Jonathan his bro. 
ther and successor, all of them successful vindicators of 
Jewish liberty, this is obviously untrue; and therefore Dr. 
L.’s mode of reckoning which includes these leaders, be- 
comes the more improbable. But, commencing with Alex- 
ander Jannzus (B. C. 104), we find almost every sovereign, 
from that time downward, involved in bitter and bloody 
domestic wars, either > am rivals or against factions in the 
state. I can scarcely doubt, that the writer of the book of 
Enoch had Herod most of all in his eye, when he penned 
the above general characteristic of the last dynasty of kings. 
The Jews as a body had a strong hatred of this tyrannical 
and bloody prince. 

The writer, moreover, seems to have had a very low 
opinion of kings in ; for in chap. 89: 33, he repre- 
sents the whole of the seventy checked or kings as brought 
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to judgment, and consigned to punishment. It is thus evi- 
dent, that with him a potiori nomen fit ; he gives the general 
character of the whole from his view of the predominating 
characteristics among them. This will do better for a book 
of visions like his—a work which consists of a kind of sym- 
bolical poetry—than for plain and sober history. 

Another circumstance in the book of Enoch serves to 
mark its chronology, in some measure. In chap. liv. 9, 10, 
the Parthians are introduced as invading Judea, and over- 
running it: “ The chiefs of the East, among the Parthians 
and Medes, shall remove kings in whom a spirit of pertur- 
bation shall enter. They shall hurl them from their thrones, 
springing as lions from their dens, and like famished wolves 
in the midst of a flock. They shall go up and tread upon 
the land of their elect . .. The threshing-floor, the path, and 
the city of my righteous people shall impede the progress of 
their horses.” 

The Parthians, as such, were unknown in history until 
about 250 B. C. Their first king began his reign about 230 
B.C. By degrees their power grew up, so as to become 
the most formidable rival power which the Roman empire 
ever had to contend with in ancient times. About 41 B. C. 
they overran Syria, in combating against the Romans, 
Thence, in the following year, they went to Palestine, where 
they drove out Herod, and placed Antigonus, the last of the 
Hasmonzan race of kings, upon the throne in his stead. 
Herod it was, in whom (as Enoch says) was “the spirit of 
perturbation,” and who was put down by them. They 
were soon compelled to retreat, however, by the interposing 
aid of the Romans in behalf of Herod. And this seems to 
be what the writer means, in the last part of the quotation 
made above. 

Here then we come down at least to 40 years B. C., as a 
period before which the book of Enoch could not be written. 
Later still we must place it, as I believe ; although Dr. Lau- 
ones and Hoffmann agree upon a period not long after 40 

In chap. lv., the seer represents himself as beholding 
“another army of chariots, with men riding inthem... 
coming from the east, the west, and the south.” The whole 
earth trembles with them, and “their noise is heard from the 
extremities of the earth to the extremities of heaven.” Dr. 
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Laurence and Hoffmann refer this to the military interposi- 
tions, on the part of the Romans, in behalf of Herod, in 
order to restore him to the throne. But these seem to be 
rs and = too small a — give rise to such 

ing terms of description as are here employed. It will 
Ge to that the Roman paar desing axined on all 
sides of Palestine; hence the phraseol of the writer, 
which represents attacks as coming from different quarters. 
It is certainly a natural interpretation of this passage, which 
construes it as a. respect to the invasion of Judea 
under Vespasian and Titus. And if this interpretation be 
well founded, then the composition of the book must have 
been subsequent to the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. 

Another circumstance serves to confirm this interpreta- 
tion. In chap. Ixxxix. 29, the seventy shepherds and the 
blind — i. — —— kings and obdurate Jews, are 
represented as bei t to judgment, condemned and 
« eon into an a of fire on the earth, and burnt.” That 
abyss is said to be “on the right side of the house,” i. e. on 
the south of the temple; and therefore the writer doubtless 
means Gehenna or the valley of Hinnom. The author then 
goes on to represent the ancient house [the temple] as being 
immerged {in fire], save its “ pillars and ivory,” [comp. Rev. 
xi. 1, 2], and then “the Lord of the sheep produces a new 
house, great and loftier than the former, which he bounded 

the former circular spot.” This cannot mean the second 
temple built after the return from the Babylonish exile ; be- 
cause what is described here all takes place after all the 
seventy kings have completed their reign. It must mean 
the new spiritual temple then to be built in the place of that 
which was destroyed by the Romans. So the context, too, 
would seem to persuade us. ‘ All worshippers from all parts 
of the earth, are to come to this serene dae the Lord 
of the s joices over themail.’ Is not this an expression 
FA the ce gear in to the universal spread of 
the Christian religion? Of this we shall be better able to 
judge, when we have examined the nature of his Chris- 


tology. 

We have already seen (p.103) that the author divides the du- 
ration of the world into ten periods, or weeks, as he calls them. 
The eighth period is that in which the Syrian kings are worst- 
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ed,and the house of God refitted and restored to its sacred 
rites. The ninth period is the one,during which “ the judgment 
of righteousness shall be revealed tothe whole cats ... and 
al] men shall be on the look out for the path of integrity.” 
Chap. xcii. 14,15. What is this but the -diffusion of gospel 
light among the Gentiles? For after all this, and in the tenth 
week, comes the general judgment, and a new heaven will 
then be created. It seems probable, then, that the writer 
lived and wrote during the ninth week which he has 
described, i. e. after the gospel was propagated to the Gen- 
tiles. 

On grounds such as these, Prof. Licke of Gottingen, in- 
clines to the opinion, that the Book of Enoch was composed 
after the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem by the Ro- 
mans, p. 60 seq. of his Hinleitung. Dr. Nitzsch of Bonn, one 
of the most competent judges of apocryphal — now 
living, has expressed the like opinion in his De Test. xii. 
Patriarcharum, p. 17 seq. On p. 31 of this volume he re- 
marks, that the Book of Enoch, “ both in respect to its age 
and the tenor of the work, is not much remote from the Tes- 
tament of the twelve Patriarchs.” This last work, he has 
shown, I believe to the satisfaction of all, to be a production 
of the latter part of the first century, or of the beginning of 
the second. 

In repeated and careful perusals of the Book of Enoch, I 
have lighted upon and noted other passages besides those to 
which | have already adverted, that would seem to indicate 
an acquaintance of its author with some of the books of the 
New Testament. I will produce them, im order that the 
reader may judge for himself. 

Chap. xxxviii : 2. “ It would have been better for them, that 
they had never been born ;” comp. Matt. xxvi. 24, Mark xiv. 
21, where the same expression is to be found, as used by the 
Saviour. 

Chap. xlvi: 3, 4, “The Son of Man... shall raise up 
kings and the mighty from their couches, and the powerful 
from their thrones. . . He shall hur! kings from their thrones 
and their dominions ; the countenance of the mighty shall he 
cast down, filling them with confusion ;” comp. Luke 1: 51, 52, 
where Mary says almost the same things of the Son of Man. 

Chap. 45 b: 3. “With him dwells..... the spirit of 
those who s/eep in righteousness ;” comp. the New Testament 
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idiom, where sleep is so often used as the image of death, 
— sleeping in Jesus, designates dying in the Christian 


8 ao. soiblie te! sees a tree 3 es mountains “ 
j nt, “ in aspect . . . its leaf, flower, and bark, 
sour wither . . . the sight of its fruit is delightful . . . the 
fruit of it shall be for the elect [after the judgment]. . . the 
sweet odour shall enter into their bones, and they shall live 
a long life ;” comp. Rev. xxii: 2, 14. ii: 7. 

In chap. xl. Enoch is represented as seeing countless 
myriads before the throne of God ; and, in particular, four 
archangels standing on the four sides of his throne, and seve- 
rally and successively addressing themselves to him who sat 
upon it. In Rev. iv—vi. the four {ca are represented 
as occupying the same position ; and are presented as 
rational and intelligent beings, and as successively speaking, 
in like manner as the ar ls in the book of Enoch. 

In chap. xlvii. the blood of the righteous is said to “ ascend 
from the earth, before the Lord of spirits, that he would exe- 
cute judgment, and that his patience [with persecutors] may 
not endure for ever ;” comp. Rev. vi: 9 seq. xi: 16—18. But 
perhaps the in Gen. iv : 10, is the basis of this. 

Chap. xlvii: 3. ‘The book of the living is opened, in the 
presence of God ;’ comp. Rev. xx : 12. 

Chap. xlviii: 9.‘ They [the persecuting wicked] shall burn 
in the presence of the righteous, and sink [into the great 
abyss] in the presence of the holy ;’ comp. Rev. xiv. 10. 

Chap. xlv : 4, 5. ‘A new heavens and a new earth are to 
be made for the dwelling place of the righteous ;’ comp. 
Rev. xxi: I. 

Chap.1:1. ‘The earth shall deliver up [for judgment] 
from her womb, and Hades shall deliver up from hers, that 
which it hath received ; and destruction (7i72% ) shall restore 
that which it owes ;’ comp. Rev. xx : 13. 

Add to these, now, the passage in ciii: 10 ; “ Another 
mystery I also point out. To the righteous and the wise 
shall he given books of joy, of integrity, and of great wisdom. 
To them shall books be given in which they shall believe, 
and in which they shall rejoice.” What books of such a 
nature, in addition to the Old Testament Scriptures, did the 
Jews expect, about the time when the Saviour made his ap- 
pearance? And even if they expected that something might 
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be added to their stock of Rabbinical lore, would they then 
speak of these in such a manner as is here described? I 
must confess this sounds, to my ear, like reference to New 
Testament scriptures. 

But I must cast myself, for the most conclusive evidence 
of a knowledge, or some knowledge, of the Gospels, and 
some of the Epistles of the New Testament, on evidence to 
be deduced from the Christology of the author. My gene- 
ral remark on this is, that it is altogether too particular, defi- 
nite, and like to that of the New ‘Testament, to be found in 
the writing of an uninspired Jew, just before the advent of 
the Saviour. Nothing parallel to it, or homogeneous with it, 
can be found in the Torque, or any of the earlier Jewish 
writings which have come down to us; aor does any thing 
disclosed in the New Testament respecting the state of the 
Jews, as to their Messianic views, lead us to the conclusion 
that their popular Christology was, at that time, developed 
in such a way as it appears in the book of Enoch. 


Christology of the Book of Enoch. 


This brings me to the more immediate and leading object 


of the present article. I shall proceed, therefore, first of 
all, to present the Curistonoay of our author; and then 
make such reflections upon the subject, as the nature of the 
case may seem to require. 

My first remark on the topic now before us is, that 
although the proper name of the Saviour, i. e. Jesus, is not 
employed by the writer of the beok of Enoch, yet almost 
all the other names descriptive of him, which are given in 
the New Testament, will be found in this book. Let me 
briefly pass these in review, with some characteristic decla- 
rations which accompany them. 

(1.). Tar Exectr One, and My Execr One. Thus in 45: 
3, 4, the Elect One, it is said, will sit on a throne of glory, 
and choose the conditions and habitations of the saints, and 
dwell in the midst of them. Chap. 40: 5, the second arch- 
angel is heard, by Enoch, biessing the Elect One; (the 
first had blessed the Lord of spirits). Chap. 48: 5, “The 
Elect and Concealed One existed in presence of the Lord 
of spirits, before the world was created, and for ever.” 
So in 48: 2,4, the Elect One is in presence of the Lord 
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of spirits, and his glory is for ever and ever, and his power 
from generation to generation.” In 50: 3 and-5. 51: 5, 
10. 54: 5. 60: 7, 10, 18, and 61: 1, the Elect One is 
spoken of in like manner as in the quotations already made ; 
and the context leaves no doubt that the same exalted per- 
scnage is meant, which is designated in other passages by 
Son of Man, and by Messiah. 

Let the reader now compare 6 rod és05 éxAsxric, Luke 23: 35, 
as a designation of the Messiah; also 1 Pet. 2: 4, raga sé 
66%) éxdexeév, applicable to the same personage. 

(2) Son or Gop. Thus in 204: 2, “I and my Son will 
for ever hold communion with them,” i.e. with the righteous. 

(3) Son or Woman. So in 61: 9, “ Trouble shall seize 
upon them [the wicked], when they shall behold this Son of 
woman sitting upon the throne of his glory.” Who is not 
almost of necessity remitted to Gal. 4: 4, yeviusvov éx yuveuxis, 
for the origin of this peculiar appellation 7 

(4) Messtan. “They have denied the Lord of spirits 
and his Messiah,” 48: 11. “All these things... shall be 
for the dominion of the Messiah, that he may command and 
be powerful on earth,” 51: 4. 

(5) Son or Man. This is the usual, and by far the most 
frequent designation employed by the writer of the book 
before us. Thus in 46: 1, 2, 3. 48:2. 61:10, 13, 17. 62: 
15, 68: 38, 39, 40, 41. 69:1, this designation occurs, and 
various attributes are connected with it by the context, and 
of course various characteristics are developed. Further 
notice of these will be taken in the sequel. 

Respecting this Jast designation it is proper to remark, 
that it is the more striking in such a work as this, because 
we do not find it to have been a current appellation among 
the Jews of the first century. The Saviour employs it more 
commonly respecting himself, than any other appellation ; 
with undoubted reference, as it seems to me, to the Jocus 
classicus in Dan. vii: 13. As employed ty him it appears 
in the Gospels some 80 or more times. But the disciples 
never introduce it in any one instance respecting him, with 
the exception of Stephen, in Acts 7: 56. It is therefore the 
more remarkable that we should find it so frequent in the 
Book of Enoch ; for this is contrary, as it would seem, to the 
common usus loguendi of the Jews at that period. How 
can this be accounted for on any other probable ground, 
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than that the writer had some knowledge of the nar- 
ratives in the Gospels, and thus of the appellation, Son of 
Man, there given so often to the Messsiah ? 

Such are the appellations given to the Messiah in the book 
before us; appellations so various, and so consonant with 
those found in the New Testament, that one can scarcely 
refrain from believing that some acquaintance with the 
Christian Scriptures must have been made by the author of 
the book of Enoch. At all events, no merely Jewish usage, 
which is known to us, would, at so early a period, have led 
the writer in the path that he has trodden. 

Justice to the whole case demands of me, however, also 
to remark, that the writer of the book before us has omitted 
some appellations of the Saviour, which are the more 
common ones in the New Testament. Thus he does not 
employ the appellations, Jesus, Lord, Lord Jesus, and Jesus 
Christ. But the simple name, Christ, he employs, i. e. he 
uses Messiah, which means Christ. If now the question be 
asked : ‘ Why did not the author, if he was a Christian, and 
was acquainted with the books of the New Testament, con- 
form in respect to these appellations, to the usual practice 
of the New Testament writers’ the answer would be sub- 
stantially the same, as it would in case we should be asked 
respecting the books of the New Testament: ‘Why do 
none of the New Testament writers ever employ the phrase 
Son of Man, except the Evangelists; and these, never but 
when repeating the words of Jesus? Why, in some of the 
books of the New Testament, do particular designations of 
the Messiah altogether predominate, while others are 
scarcely, if at all, employed?’ The truth seems to be, in 
relation to a matter of this kind, that among so many appel- 
lations bestowed upon the Messiah, some were more 
common among particular writers, and more favorite ones 
with them, than others. The ground of choice, in many 
cases, for aught that we can see, must have been alto- 
gether subjective. At all events, there does not seem, in 
respect to the particular under consideration, any thing of 
much weight against the supposition, that the writer of the 
book of Enoch may have had some acquaintance with the 
early productions of Christians. 

But leaving this subject, 1 proceed to observe, that a con- 
sideration of the predicates assigned to the Messiah will set 
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the Christology of the book before us in a fuller light, and 
enable us better to judge of the time when it was composed. 
To this, therefore, we will now come. 

(1) The Son of Man is the supreme and final judge of 
men and angels. 

In, chapter L. 1 seq. is a remarkable passage to this 
purpose, which has already been repeated in part. The 
writer represents ‘the earth as delivering up her dead; 
Hades also, and Destruction (772%) as doing the same. 
The righteous and the holy are then selected from among 
them ; the Elect One is now seated upon his throne, and 
every secret of intellectual wisdom procéeds from his mouth,’ 
i. e. he passes the sentence which wisdom dictates, on all 
who are assembled before him. And to shew that he is 
qualified for such a work, the writer adds: “For the Lord 
of spirits has gifted and glorified him.” Who does not 
spontaneously recall Rev. 20: 13, and Matt. 25: 32? 

Again, chap. liv. 5. “O ye kings,O ye mighty, who in- 
habit the world, you shall behold my Elect One, sitting upon 
the throne of my glory. And he shall judge Azazeel {the 
leading evil angel} and all his hosts, in the name of the 
Lord of spirits.” 

Such is the judicial power of the Elect One over evil 
spirits. Chap. 60:10, 11 shows that the same power is ex- 
ercised over men: “ Then the Lord of spirits seated upon 
his throne the Elect One ; who shall judge all the works of 
the holy, in heaven above, and in a balance shall he weigh 
their actions. And when he shall lift up his countenance 
to judge their secret ways, in the word of the name. of the 
Lord of spirits, etc.” The context shews here, that the 
holy in heaven means the saints who possess a human 
nature and who dwell there. 

In Chap. 61: 9, ‘ the Elect One—the Son of woman—is 
represented as seated upon the throne of glory ; the word 
of his mouth destroys sinners and the ungodly, who shall 
perish at his presence; “before him the saints shall be 
judged in righteousness,” while kings, princes, and poten- 
tates of the earth, tremble and are tly troubled.’ 

Chap. 68: 88, 39, presents us with the same view, render- 
ed somewhat specific : “ They [all creatures] blessed, glori- 
fied, and exalted [him], because the name of the Son of Man 
was revealed to them. He sat upon the throne of his glory ; 
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and the principal part of the judgment was assigned to him, 
the Son of Man.” Sinners shall perish ; and their seducers 
be bound in chains for ever; .... “for the Son of man has 
been seen, sitting upon the throne of his glory,” i. e. on the 
throne of judgment and condemnation. . 

Other passages there are, where the same doctrine ap- 
pears to be recognised by the writer. But these cited are 
the most plain and direct, and therefore the most satisfactory. 

Where now, we may ask, did the writer obtain his views 
of this specific office assigned to the Son of Man? The 
Old Testament, with all its predictions respecting the Mes- 
siah, can hardly be said to present us with any specific view 
in regard to this particular of the Messiah’s office. His 
universal dominion is indeed often presented to view there ; 
and this, according to the custom of ancient times, involves 
a judicial power. But the passages before us are of a dif- 
ferent tenor from the Old Testament Scriptures, and differ- 
ent from those of early Jewish writings, so far as they are 
known to us. Do they not partake of the characteristics of 
the New Testament writings, in which the judicial power 
of the Saviour is a leading trait of his office 7 

(2) The Son of Man is invoked, and praised, and blessed, 
and worshipped, in the heavenly world. 

In 48: 1 seq. Enoch is represented as seeing a never 
failing fountain of righteousness, of which the righteous, 
elect, and holy, drink. “In that hour was the Son of man 
invoked before the Lord of spirits, and bis name in presence 
of the Ancient of Days. Before the sun and stars were 
created ; before the stars of heaven were formed ; his name 
was invoked in presence of the Lord of spirits... All who 
dwell on earth shall fall down and worship before him, shall 
bless and glorify him, and sing praises to the name of the 
Lord of spirits.” 

Chap. 60: 12 seq. When the saints shall be Judged by 
the Elect One, then “ they shall all speak, with united voice, 
and bless, glorify, exalt, and praise [him], in the name of 
the Lord of spirits. He shail call to every power of the 
heavens [all the different orders of the angels], and to the 
power of God, [i. e. as 1 understand it, to the host of God] ; 
[to] the Cherubim, the Seraphim, and the Ophannim [differ- 
ent orders of angels], all the angels of power, and all the 
angels of the Lorps, viz: of the Exgecr One, and of the 
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oTuer Power, who was upon earth, over the water on that 
day, [viz: the day of the secu They shall raise-their 
united voice ; shall bless, praise, glorify, and exalt, with the 
spirit of faith, etc.,... all shall say, with united voice: 

lessed is He ; and the name of the Lord of spirits shall 
be blessed for ever and ever.” 

Here then is not only the worship of the Son of Man 
most plainly set forth, but the doctrine of the Trinity seems 
to be distinctly recognized. For what else can that “ other 
Power, who was upon earth, over the water in that day” 
mean, except the “Spirit of God which moved upon the face 
of the great Abyss,” before the creation of particular and 
distinct objects? What else can mean the Lorps, which is 
explained by the names Elect One and other Power, and 
these are united by the object of worship with the Lorp or 
evar assage ll furth 

Another in 61: 10 still further confirms the 
sition that he Son of Man is the object of worship. “ Then,” 
i. e. when the Son of Man shall sit upon his throne of judg- 
ment, “ shall the kings, and princes, and all who possess the 
earth, glorify him who has dominion over all things, Him 
who was concealed; for from the beginning the Sen of 
Man existed in secret, whom the Most High preserved in 
the presence of his power, and revealed to the elect.... 
All kings, princes, the exalted, and those who rule over the 
earth, shall fall down on their faces before him, and shall 
worship him ; they shall fix their hopes on this Son of Man, 
shall pray to him, and petition him for mercy.” 

In what light the writer viewed the Messiah, so far as it 
concerns his being the object of universal worship, cannot 
well be made any plainer than it is by these passages. 
Kindred ones might also be cited; but I forbear. As to the 
epithet Concealed One, we need only to advert to the con- 
text in order to explain it. In this we. shall see, that the 
writer regarded the Son of Man as having been with God 
before the creation of the world; yea as being eternal. 
And what can Concealed mean, except that, before the in- 
carnation, Christ: was not revealed to men? Compare Col. 
3: 3,“ Ye are dead, and your life is hid, with Christ, in God ;” 
i. e. your life is hid, as Christ is, with God. A little different 
sense must be assigned to the word hid here ; but the modes 
of expression are kindred. 
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(3) The Elect One, or the Son of Man, existed from 
eternity, or before the world was. 

I have already recited the passages, in connection with 
others designed to illustrate one or other of the preceding 
heads. But it will be proper, for the sake of distinct im- 
pression, to repeat them here, inasmuch as they are brief. 

Chap. 48: 3. “ Before the sun and the signs were created, 
before the stars of heaven were formed, his name was in- 
voked in presence of the Lord of spirits.”—48: 5, “The 
Elect or Concealed One existed in his presence, [before the 
Lord of spirits], before the world was created, and for ever.” 
Comp. John 1: 1—3. 

Chap. 48: 2, exhibits the eternity of the Son of Man and 
his praise, i. e. his eternity a parte post, as theologians ex- 
press it: “ The Elect One stands before the Lord of spirits ; 
and his glory is for ever and ever; and his power from 
generation to generation.” 

It is difficult to refrain from the supposition, that the 
writer of such passages must have had some acquaintance 
with the Gospel and Apocalypse of John. If any one is 
disposed to reverse the matter, and to say, as Ewald does 
in respect to the Apocalypse, that ‘John copied from the 
book: of Enoch ;’ my reply would be, that John bears, upon 
the face of all his writings, the stamp of originality. I do 
not think that this can be said, with the same degree of 
probability, of the book of Enoch, 

It is impossible for me, by any mere eztracts that I can 
make, to place the reader in such a position, that he can 
take a full view of all the Christology of the book of Enoch, 
with all its bearings. A full view can be had only by perus- 
ing chap. xxxviii—lxviii. inclusively, which contain what the 
writer calls his Parables. So often is the Son of Man, 
or Messiah, introduced here, and in such a variety of ways, 
that nothing but an attentive examination of the whole can 
make an adequate impression on the mind of the reader. 
How a Christology so special, full, and all pervading as this, 
could come from any Jew of the primitive age, unless he was 
a Christian, is more than I am able to explain; it is more 
than I am able at present to believe. 

The attentive reader will now perceive some ground for 
the difficulty that I have had, in acceding to the views of 
Dr. Laurence, with regard to the time when the book of 
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Enoch was written. Not only do many passages, already 
laid before the reader, apparently contain matter which seems 
evidently to allude to events during and after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, but the whole contour of the Messianic part 
of the book indicates more knowledge of Christology than 
any uninspired Jew can reasonably be supposed to have 
d, during the reign of Herod, or at any time before 
hristianity was published. 1 believe 1 am safe in declar- 
ing that nothing like to this can be produced from any other 
writing among the Jews of that period. 

I find myself therefore constrained to believe, that some 
writer, during the latter part of the first century, composed 
the work before us. I say the first century, for all critics 
on this book are agreed, that it is entirely destitute of any 
indications of a later origin. Besides this, two undoubted 

roductions of the first century, the epistle of Jude and the 

estament of the T'welve Patriarchs, have appealed to it, and 
one of them certainly, or is generally supposed) both of 
them, have actually quoted it. A /ater origin therefore than 
the period named, seems to be out of all reasonable question. 
An earlier period than the latter part of the first century, 
seems also to be very improbable. At least the reasons 
already “pe for this opinion, appear satisfactory to my 
own mind. 

But granting that the book was com at the period 
which I have named, or even before the Christian era, I 
shall be asked : ‘Of what consequence or use is it tous? And 
what have we to do with a Christology, which, although in 
some respects elevated, even sublime, and entitled to atten- 
tion, is accompanied with much superstition, with extrava- 
gant demonology, and profound ignorance of the erent phe- 
nomena of the natural world, and. of the heavens 

In regard to this last particular I might say, that the 
scriptural writers themselves have no special pre-eminence 
here. With them, a they do in the popular lan- 
guage of the day, the earth is every where an extended 
plain; the heavens a solid expanse or arch over our heads, 
through apertures in which the rain pours down that 
is kept in reservoirs there; the earth stands upon the great 
abyss of waters; Shedl, or the region of the dead is a sub- 
terranean abode ; the sun and moon are the great lumina- 
ries of the heavens ; and these, with all the fixed stars, make 
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actual revolutions, every day, around the whole earth. 
Natural philosophy, astronomy, geology, chemistry, as sci- 
ences, and I may say, every science of such a nature, is en- 
tirely foreign to the Scriptures, inasmuch as they were writ- 
ten purely for moral and religious purposes, and not to give 
lessons in science. The difference between the scriptural 
writers and the author of the book of Enoch, consists not 
then in the fact that the former possessed superior scientific 
knowledge, but in the fact that they have no where intro- 
duced such idle and phantastic speculations about the natur- 
al phenomena of the heavens and the earth, as we find in the 
book of Enoch. What was it that kept them from the like 
speculations? Not simply the spirit of piety ; for the writer 
of Enoch developes the most unequivocal and deep reve- 
rence for God and divine things. Others may account for 
the difference then as they judge best; but I am not able 
to satisfy my own mind in any way so well, as by attribut- 
ing this difference, in the present case, to that Spirit who 
guine the writers of the New Testament, and kept them 
rom all vain and phantastic speculations on subjects of 
which they were ignorant, and in regard to which inspira- 
tion itself was not designed to enlighten them. The absence 
of ignorant conjectures in curious matters, is, in such a case, 
no proof of superior discretion and wisdom in the writers. 

I allow, very readily, that the author of Enoch has exhi- 
bited not a little of superstitious coneeit in his demonology. 
The very basis of the first part of his book, viz. the alleged 
carnal intercourse of angels with the daughters of men, is 
an actual impossibility, not to’ say absurdity. Yet such a 
helief was wide spread in the early ages of Christianity, not 
only among the Jews, but also among Christians. Almost 
all the early fathers fully believed that Gen. 6: 1, 2, teaches 
such a doctrine. It was and is a general belief among all 
the Jewish Rabbies—all who have not thrown off something 
of their ancient superstition. How could the author of the 
book of Enoch escape the general contagion of his time? 
Nor did the fact that he was an oriental man, (if such be the 
case, and most probably it is), at all guard him against this 
absurd superstition. 'The region of Middle Asia has been 
from time immemorial, and still is, a in the view of its 
inhabitants, with Genii good and evil, with Amshaspends 
and Izeds, with the subordinate agents of Ormusd and Ahri- 
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man, who have continual intercourse with man, for the pur- 
poses of aa and evil. Did our author belong to that re- 
gion? ‘Then we may easily account for it, why he believed 
in such phantasies as those which I have just been naming. 

What now should have kept writers of the New Testa- 
ment, in the manifold exhibitions that they have made of the 
power of evil spirits, from adopting and exhibiting such con- 
ceits as those in the book of Enoch? Those who believe in 
the inspiration of the writers, can easily answer the ques- 
tions ; those who do not, are bound to assign some credible 
and probable reason of such a phenomenon. 

- No one now pretends that the book of Enoch is an inspired 
book. ‘Time was, when individuals probabl t so. 
The author of the Testament of the Twelve Patridrche: in 
the first century, seems plaialy to have regarded and quoted it 
as a holy book. Not less than ten ties has he quoted it, and in 
the same way as the Scriptures themselves ; see Fabr. Cod. 
Pseudep, i. p. 161 seq. Justin Martyr had doubtless his 
eye upon it, when he appeals to the intercourse of evil angels 
with the daughters of men as a matter of fact; which he 
does in Apol. Min. p. 44. Irengeus (Lib. iv. c. 30) refers to 
the account of the same transaction as matter of fact, and 
probably takes it from the book of Enoch. Tertullian 
expressly contends for the authority of the book ; De Hab. 
Muliebri, c. 2. But Origen and almost all later fathers re- 
ject its claims to a place in the canon: as well they might. 
It never had. a place either in the Jewish canon, or in that 
of the Christian Church catholic. But the Ethiopians, always 
fond of apocryphal stories, have inserted it among their 
Scriptures. ow long this has been the fact, it is yet un- 
known. 

No claim to any authority on the part of the book will 
now be made by any intelligent man. It is on no ground of 
this nature, that the Christology above exhibited has any 
claim to stand. The eternity of Christ; his divine nature ; 
his claims to divine worship; his universal, absolute, 
eternal dominion; are not established by any quotations 
that I have made ; nor have I made quotations with the de- 
sign of representing them as in the least degree authoritative. 
It is on another ground that they stand; and this may need 
a moment’s explanation. : 

Dr. Priestly and many other writers have labored much 
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to shew, that the doctrine of the Deity of Christ, and of the 
Trinity, are doctrines of later ages, the result of specula- 
tive philosophy, of Platonism, or of the Theosophy of the 
East, and that these views are altogether foreign to the pri- 
mitive ages of Christianity. Here then is a book, written 
at all events during the first century or earlier, in which the 
claims of the Messiah to eternal existence, to divine worship, 
and to universal and perpetual dominion, are fully recog- 
nized and declared. It matters but little, as to our present 
object, whether the author was a Jew or a Christian, when 
he wrote it; although the latter appears to me almost cer- 
tain. At all events such views about the Messiah were en- 
tertained at the early period in question. . There is no prob- 
ability that the writer of this book has brought before us 
views in relation to this subject, altogether foreign to others 
of his day. It is not a particular theory on this subject, 
which he appears to'be broaching and defending; as is 
evidently the case in regard to his chapter on the Motions 
of the heavenly Luminaries, and some other natural phe- 
nomena. His denunciations are aimed at the wicked, speci- 
ally against persecutors ; his promises and encouragements 
are laid before the righteous in order to cheer them on their 
way; but in respect to both, he introduces the Son of Man 
as dispensing them, merely as though it were a matter of 
course, and would be. deemed so by his readers. I must 
conclude, therefore, that he was surrounded by readers, at any 
rate that he addressed readers, who, as he believed, would 
easily recognize the Messianic views which he inculcated, or 
rather which he as it were unconsciously introduced. 

With such facts then before us, what becomes of the repeat- 
ed declarations which have been made, and made with much 
assurance, that the doctrine of the eternity of the Saviour, 
and of his claims to divine worship, and to absolute and uni- 
versal sovereignty, are ai] the figments of later ages, of the 
third or fourth century? As men of candour and discern- 
meat, are not those who make such declarations deeply con- 
cerned to review them? The evidence atlorded by the 
book of Enoch, of the eed views cherished among the 
Jews, or at any rate the Jewish Christians of his day, is so 
strong, | might say conclusive, that I know not how a fair 
and ingenuous mind can resist it. And if it be acknow- 
ledged, then many a book is undone which has been written 
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on this deeply interesting subject; and many a rash and 
positive assertion is to be retracted, 

I must relinquish the further pursuit of this topic for want 
of room. I would merely bespeak the patience of my 
readers, while I make a few miscellaneous remarks in re- 
gard to the production before us. 

~Beyond all question the author was of Hebrew origin. 
A deep and familiar acquaintance with the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures is manifest, through every part of his work ; so man- 
ifest, that an attentive reader of it needs no proof of this 
assertion, for not a shadow of doubt can rest on his mind. 
Not only the Jewish Scriptures are familiar, but the coun- 
try of the Jews, and specially Jerusalem and its vicinity 
are familiar objects of reference. There ean be no question 
of his acquaintance with Jewish objects and Jewish history. 

But, on the other hand, there are parts of his book which 
show a foreign literature. His astronomy is not Hebrew. 
It must be either Egyptian or Chaldean; most probably the 
latter. The images of light, glory, splendour, radiance, are 
so frequent and full in his work, as to argue an origin from, 
or at least a familiar acquaintance with, Middle Asia, the 
region of Zoroaster, and of his theosophy which was all 
encircled with light’ and splendour. Among the speculations 
of this theosophy is the idea, that garments, all splendid and 
shining are made for the righteous, by Izeds or female 
angels, and kept in heaven, to be worn there after a life of 
ar In\Enoch 62: 18, seems to be an expression which 

as its basis, perhaps, in this notion, which unconsciously 
had insinuated itself into the writer’s mind: “The saints 
have been clothed with the garment of life [after their resur- 
rection]; thy garment of life is with the Lord of spirits.” 
Throughout, the tone and tenor of the book has many resem- 
blances to es in the Zend Avesta. 

It is wales Ean Acts 2: 9, that * Parthians and Medes, 
and Elamites,” i. e. Jews from the region of those nations, 
were accustomed to frequent the great feasts at Jerusalem. 
What if we suppose our author to have been a descendant 
of the Jews, who had long been scattered over these re- 
gions ; to have been an occasional worshipper at Jerusalem ; 
to have gone up there at a time when Christians were per- 
secuted by the Jews or Romans; to have been converted 
there to Christianity, and to have had some slight acquaint- 
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ance, from a cursory reading, with the records of this reli- 
gion? We cannot, in the absence of positive and direct 
testimony, prove these to be facts ; but we may say, without 
much danger of presumption or even of errour, that these 
suppositions well accord with the internal state of the book 
of Enoch. Farther than this, the devastations of time do 
not permit us to go. 

But if it be supposed that the author was a Christian Jew, 
I shall be asked how we can account for it, that the incar- 
nation, sufferings, and expiatory death of the Saviour, are 
not brought to view, nor any where insisted on in the 
work ? 

The question, I admit, presents some serious difficulty. 
But still, 1 do not apprehend that it can decide against so 
much internal evidence as has already been produced. I 
might appeal to the Old Testament prophecies, and ask : 
Where, except in Ps. xxii., Is. liii., and perhaps Ps. xl., are 
there any predictions of the sufferings and death of the Mes- 
siah, mere hints being exempted from this inquiry? A Jew, 
then, who was deeply versed in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, would be prone to think of his Messiah as King and 
Lord, as an irresistible conqueror, and possessed of univer- 
sal dominion. So he appears in the book of Enoch. So, I 
may add, (and this is more directly to my purpose,) does he 
appear almost entirely throughout the Apocalypse. What- 
ever is different from this, appears to be incidental, rather 
than a part of the main design. And, as I have already 
hinted more than once, the main design of the book of 
Enoch and of the Apocalypse, is similar in a striking 
degree. To console the righteous under affliction, and 
to intimidate the wicked, is the leading object of both. 
What wonder then, with an imperfect knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, and with the Old Testament predictions respecting 
the Messiah in his eye, the writer of the book of Enoch 
should present the Son of Man to his readers, as Judge and 
Lord of the world, rather than in any other point of view? 
It was a natural effect of his condition and of his design. 

As to the book itself, it comes before us under many dis- 
advantages. It has been dislocated, in several of its parts ; 
some of it, too, has been lost; at least we must judge so, 
when we compare some of the quotations of the fathers, 
with the present book of Enoch, as it comes before us from 
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the Ethiopic. Yet there are other passages quoted, so nu- 
merous and extensive, as to establish beyond all reasonable 
doubt, the general rent of the present book with that 
uoted and appealed to by the ancient Christian fathers. 
hat we cannot find in it some things which are quoted, 
only proves that the book has suffered by the negligence of 
translators, or by the ravaging hand of time. 

But I must withhold my hand. Of one thing I am sure ; 
and this is, that every critic on the Apocalypse will most 
sincerely rejoice in the publication of this long-lost volume. 
It affords so many and such striking illustrations of particu- 
lar passages; it gives such a clue to the angelology and 
demonology of the common people in the first century ; it 
exhibits such a state of taste for the writing of visions 
and dreams ; and such views of the Messiah and his dignity ; 
that no writer on the New Testament can justify himself 
for neglecting the sources of illustration which it discloses, 

I have confined myself in the present discussion mostly to 
one topic of which the book before us treats. There are 
other things in this work which ought to come before our 
religious public. The subject of eternal punishment of the 
wicked, is one that is often brought to view in this early 

roduction ; and whether the book be Jewish or Christian, 
it will serve to give at least the views which were enter- 
tained, when the author wrote, in relation to this subject. 
Most fully does it accord with the Scriptures in regard to this 
matter. But I must take another opportunity, should it be 
deemed desirable, to illustrate and confirm this assertion. 

I engaged, in the commencing part of this communication, 
to make some remarks on the quotation of Enoch by the 
apostle Jude. Under present circumstances these remarks 
must of necessity be brief. 

Of the passage in Jude, Joseph Scaliger says: Ex hoc 


fragmento [i. e. ex Libro Enoch, which Syncellus has quo- 
ted], manifesto fe est; Not. in Euseb. p. 405. And 


so decide Fabricius, Grabe, Walton, and also most critics of 
the present day. Others, viz. Pfeiffer, Calovius, Pomarius, 
etc., suppose that the words apparently quoted by Jude, 
were immediately suggested by. divine inspiration, Cave, 
Simon, Witsius, and many others, suppose that Jude has 
quoted a traditional saying or prophecy of Enoch. Taking 
this to be the case, they liken it to the tradition respecting the 
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dispute between Michael and Satan concerning the body of 
Moses, mentioned in Jude v. 9; or to the account of Jannes 
and Jambres who withstood Moses, as mentioned in 2 Tim. 
3: 8. Jude might have known something of the 4. pong 
of Enoch, in the like way that he came to the knowledge of 
something respecting the contest of Michael and Satan, or 
as Paul came to bic kneesleded respecting the contest with 
Moses, i. e. in all probability, by traditional communication. 

The possibility of this will not be denied. The probabii- 
ity, however, that such a prophecy of Enoch had been per- 
petuated in this way, has been denied, and strongly contro- 
verted. Yet lam unable tosee what there is of improbability 
in it. Enoch was surely a very distinguished character, and 
his end equally distinguished. That some solemn and 
remarkable saying of his should have come down, through 
Noah, to his posterity, presents us with nothing strange or 
unexpected. That tradition could preserve this, as well as 
it did the poems of Homer, will nd, t edppens be confidently 


denied. Jude might have quoted this saying, from the same 
source as that from which the author of the Book of Enoch 
took it; and so neither of these writers be dependent on the 
other. Jam rather inclined to this supposition; and the 


more, because the passage in Jude contains, as the reader 
may see by looking back and making the comparison, some 
considerable departure from that in the Book of Enoch. 
But we will adopt, for the sake of argument, the opinion 
that the passage in Jude is a real quotation. Then the ques- 
tion arises: Does .this authenticate the book of Enoch, and 
entitle it to a place in the canon? Why should it? When 
Paul quotes Aratus, in Acts 17: 28; or Menander, in 1 Cor. 
15: 33 ; or Epimenides, in Tit. I: 12 ; and when he not only 
quotes, but vouches for the truth of the sentiment quoted ; 
does this authenticate the whole works of these three Greek 
poets? I trust not. A heathen book may have much truth 
in it, which an apostle might sanction. And yet it would con- 
tain many other things for which he would by no means vouch. 
And so it may be with the Book of Enoch. The prophecy 
ascribed to him, in the passage quoted, may be truly ascribed 
to him ; and therefore the aeeide might set his sea) upon it. 
But this would no more involve an approbation of the whole 
book, than quotation involves this in the case where it is 
made by Paul. Even if it be asked: * Why has not Jude 
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given us some caution against the Book of Enoch as a whole?’ 
I might reply: Why has not Paul given us some caution 
against Aratus, Menander, and Epimenides ? 

In the p ing part of this communication, I have gone 
upon the ground that quotation is matter of fact in the case 
before us. Yet I have done so principally because this is, 
— altogether the predominant opinion among critics. 
Indeed, this opinion, it must be acknowledged, cannot well 
be disproved. The discrepancy between the passages in 
the two books, extending to several minute clauses, is still 
not enough to raise much serious doubt concerning quota- 
tion ; for many passages of the New Testament, taken from 
the Old Testament, are quoted, as we well know, with even 
less exactness than is here apparent. Still, it is easy to see, 
that although the fact of quotation cannot be disproved, yet 
neither can it be proved. Wecan account for the resem- 
blance between the two passages, on the ground of a tradi- 
tional preservation of the brief prophecy of Enoch, which is 
ascribed to him in the book of Jude. In such a case, Jude 
and the author of Enoch both drew from one common source. 

As to those who maintain a direct suggestion of the pas- 
sage before us to Jude, by the Spirit of God, it might sulle 
to ask: Whether any accession, in such a case, is made to 
the weight and authority of the book? The Spirit, speak- 
ing by Jude, was as credible as the Spirit who spake by 
E But in case the apostle could truly superadd the 
weight of tradition in favor of what the Spirit directed him 
to regard as true, then one of the deepest, toned chords in 
the heart of a Jew would be touched and moved, viz., his 
reverence for the sayings of remote ancestors. 

That the book before us was translated out of a Greek 
copy into Ethiopic, there can scarcely be a doubt, on ac- 
count of the shape of some of the original Greek words 
which are still retained in this translation. On the other 
hand ; that the first and original language of the production 
was the later Hebrew of the times, | think we cannot well 
doubt. The names are so numerous, and withal are, almost 
without exception, so much of pure Hebrew origin; the 
style is so exclusively of the Jewish cast; the objects aimed 
at are so intimately connected with the welfare of the He- 
brews; that, at all events, the author was at least of Jewish 
origin and education. With Laurence and Hartmann, I 
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must believe that the original language of the work was 
Hebrew. Of course we have, in our English Version by 
Laurence, only a translation in the third degree. Ours is a 
version of the Ethiopic, which was itself a version of the 
Greek ; and this was a translation of thé original Hebrew. 
It is impossible but that much of the light and shade of the 
original should have been removed by such a process. But 
still, as, in the third or fourth copies of Raphael or Salvator 
Rosa, a likeness to the original still remains, so in the present 
case there is much, nay most, of the peculiarities of the 
author which remains. This book is too strongly marked to 
suffer obliteration as to its leading traits, even by the most 
unskillful copyist. 

At all events it seems probable, that the book of Enoch 
existed in the Hebrew language very early in the Christian 
era; for the book of Zohar repeatedly alludes to it, and even 
names it; and this book, although the time of its origin 
cannot be definitely ascertained, is probably among the 
oldest of the Rabbinical writings which are extant. The 
soeniens from it may be found in Laurence’s Preliminary 

issertations, p. 21 seq. But these serve not merely to shew 
that the book of Enoch was in repute among the Jews, and 
existed in all probability in Hebrew, but that in early times 
it was well known and widely diffused. The matter quoted 
from it in the Zohar, is still contained in the copies of the 
book of Enoch that now exist. 

I cannot conclude this communication without making a 
remark that has often been suggested to my mind by the 
reading of early apocryphal books. It is this, viz., that if 
any one wishes to know the real excellence of the New 
Testament writers, in a comparative respect, let him read 
the other writers of the first and second centuries, respecting 
matters of religion. If he does not find the Gospels and 
Epistles standing at an immeasurable distance from all other 
ecclesiastical productions of the age, and in all respects su- 
perior to them—then | can only say, that he must read with 
feeling and judgment exceedingly different from mine. 
I doubt whether any man knows, or can know well, how to 
prize the Gospels and Epistles, in an esthatical point of view, 
until he has compared the other productions of early ages 
carefully with them. The result will compensate him richly 
for performing the task. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Tue Sonsuip or Curist, as Tavent In Rom. 1: 3, 4. 
By Rev. Lewis Mayor, D. D., York, Pa. 


Concerning his Son Jesus Christ owr Lord, who was made of the seed of 
David, according to the flesh; and declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection 
from the dead. . 


Tuis passage is considered peculiarly interesting, as 
giving a clear exhibition of the Apostle’s view of the char- 
acter of Christ, and of the import of the term Son of God. 
“There are,” it is said, “ three leading interpretations of it. 
1. According to the first, the meaning is, Jesus Christ was, 
as to his human nature, the Son of David; but was clearly 
demonstrated to be, as to his divine nature, the Son of God, 
by the resurrection from the dead. 2. According to the 
second, the means, Christ was in his humiliation, the 
Son of David, but was constituted the Son of God in his 
exaltation, by the resurrection from the dead, or after his 
resurrection. 3. According to the third, Christ was the 
Son of David according to his human nature, but was de- 
clared to be the Son of God, agreeably to the Scriptures, by 
his resurrection from the dead.” See Prof. Hodge’s Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 

The author of the Commentary here referred to, adopts 
the first of these interpretations, and defends it on the fol- 
lowing grounds: 1, The sense which it assigns to the 
several clauses may be justified by usage, and is required by 
the context; 2. It is favored by the structure of the passage ; 
3. It is accordant with what is elsewhere taught of the 
Sonship of Christ, John 5: 17, Ep. 10: 30—33, Heb. 1: 4—8 ; 
4. This interpretation should be adopted, because the 
others are pressed with serious, if not fatal objections. 

The second and third of these interpretations are easily 
and briefly disposed of by the learned author, as erroneous 
and untenable: but the refutation of these does not, as he 
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seems to suppose, establish the first, which appears to me 
not less erroneous. That interpretation is by no means the 
only one that is possible, after the other two have been ex- 
en ot and I beg leave, respectfully to propose another. 

ut before another interpretation is proposed, I shall, with 
deference toward those brethren, from whom I am con- 
strained to differ, give my reasons for rejecting that one 
which the learned and estimable Commentator maintains to 
be the only true one. 

The primary error of this interpretation, from which the 
rest necessarily follow, consists in taking the terms flesh and 
Spirit of holiness to designate some things in Christ him- 
self, constituents of his person or character ; not things dis- 
tinct from and external to him. Ifthe flesh, according to 
which Christ is the Son of David, be his humiliation, then, 
by the rule of antithesis, the Spirit of holiness must be his 
exaltation. If the flesh be his human nature, then, by the 
same rule, the Spirit of holiness must be his divine nature. 
All the consequences that are legitimately deduced from 
this position must then be admitted, and, whatever they may 
be, the interpreter is obliged to defend them. He must then 
give to every other part of this text, and to every other text 
in the Bible, a meaning which will be, at least, not incon- 
sistent with this interpretation. The learned Commentator 
assumes that the flesh is the human nature of Christ, and 
then argues that the Spirit of holiness is his divine nature, 
and that Christ is, according to this nature, the Son of God. 
His proofs, that the term Spirit of holiness means the divine 
nature of Christ, are the following. 

1, The term Spirit is obviously applicable to the nature of © 
God, and the word holiness, which here qualifies it ad- 
jectively, expresses every thing in God which is the founda- 
tion of reverence. It therefore exalts the idea expressed by 
Spirit. ‘According to that spiritual essence in Christ, 
which is worthy of the highest reverence.’ 

2. The divine nature in Christ is elsewhere called Spirit, 
etc. etc. (Here the author refers to, and comments upon 
Heb. 9: 14 and 1 Pet. 3: 18.) 

3. The antithesis obviously demands this interpretation. 
As to the flesh, Christ was the Son of David; as to the 
Spirit, the Son of God: if the flesh means his human, the 
Spirit must mean his divine nature. 7 
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4. It is confirmed by a comparison with ch. 9: 5, where 
the two natures in Christ are also brought into view and 
contrasted ; as to the flesh, he was an Israelite, but as to his 
higher nature, he is God over all and blessed for ever. 

I cannot perceive any weight or force in the first of these 
proofs. The phrase Spirit of holiness is a Hebraistic mode 
of expression, very common in the original text of the holy 
Scriptures, especially of the Old Testament, instead of Holy 
Spirit. In the original text we have Son of his love, for his 
beloved Son, Col. 1:13. Body of this death, for this dead 
body, Rom. 7: 24. In the likeness of the flesh of sin, for in the 
likeness of the sinful flesh, Rom. 8:3. The hill of my holi- 
ness, for my holy hill, Ps, 2: 6; and other innumerable ex- 
amples. If the Spirit of holiness be the Holy Spirit, he is 
not the divine nature of Jesus, unless that nature and the 
Holy Spirit be one and the same, which the learned author 
will not admit. 

The reference to Heb. 9: 14,is not relevant to the subject. 
The sacred writer says in that place, “If the blood of bulls 
and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the un- 
clean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh, how much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal 
Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge your con- 
sciences from dead works to serve the living God.” The 
Commentator substitutes for the common translation, 
through the eternal Spirit, the words, with an eternal Spirit, 
which he thinks gives a better sense, and is more suitable to 
the context. He refers to Rom. 2: 27, andto Wah?s Clavis, 
for his authority to render the Greek preposition di, with a 
genitive case, by the English preposition with, in the sense 
of having, i. e. having an eternal spirit, and tells us, the 
sense of the text is, Christ offerea himself a sacrifice to God 
with an eternal spirit ; that is, having a divine nature. The 

hrase which is translated the eternal Spirit, he renders 
indefinitely, an eternal Spirit, on no other ground that I can 
perceive, than because the article is wanting in the Greek 
text. But the term eternal Spirit is sufficiently definite in 
itself, and may therefore, like ésis, and other terms of the 
same kind, either take the article or omit it. He might on 
the same , translate 4ési¢ Zpavegwdn, a god was mani- 
fested, 1 Tim. 3: 16; écis jv & Aoyos, The Word was a god ; 
John 1:1, The criticism on the Greek preposition is of 
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little value. The proper and ordinary signification of di 
with a genitive case is through, or by, denoting the cause, 
instrument, means, or manner of a thing. It occurs in the 
first five chapters of Romans thirty-seven times. Of these it is 
translated in twenty-four instances by the English preposi- 
tion by, and twelve times by through. In one place, ch. 4: 
11, the English version has not expressed it. It may be 
there rendered by in. Abraham it is there said, received 
the sign of circumcision, as a seal of the righteousness of 
faith év ry dxgoSvers, in uncircumcision, that he might be the 
father of all believers dia dxgoSverag, in uncircumcision. 
Here, as also in ch. 5: 10, 17, it is interchanged with %, in, 
and a dative case. Asm, however, still preserves its radical 
meaning through, denoting a being in something, with con- 
tinuance throughout. In ch. 2: 27, the apostle says, “ And 
the natural uncircumcision which keeps the law, shall judge 
thee, who dic yedépuysarog xou wegsrouns, in the literal circumcis- 
ion, being in the state of circumcision, throughout the con- 
tinuance of that state, art a transgressor, etc. The obvious 
meaning of dia rvevuwarog ouwwov, through the eternal Spirit, is 
through the suggestion, the influence, the motion of the Holy 
Spirit, who influenced and moved Jesus Christ to offer him- 
self a sacrifice to God. 

The text in 1 Pet. 3: 18, is admitted to be parallel in the 
use of the terms flesh and spirit. I shall pay attention to it 
in the proper place. 

The third proof, founded upon the rule of antithesis, 
would be valid, if it were first shewn that the term flesh 
must mean the human nature of Christ. 

The text in Rom. 9: 5, is not parallel, inasmuch as the 
antithesis of ‘flesh and spirit does not occur in it: it has 
indeed the former term xara cagxa, but not the latter, xara 
wvevya, Neither is it at all necessary to interpret xara cagxa, 
according to the human nature of Christ; for it may doubt- 
less mean, according to his human descent or natural birth. 

‘That the term Spirit. of holiness does not designate the 
divine nature of Christ, and that his Sonship is not in his 
divinity, is evident from the fact that he was declared to be 
the Son of God by his resurrection. 1 admit with the 
learned Commentator that the Greek word which is rendered 
was declared, is rightly translated, and does not mean made 
or constituted ; because Christ was the Son of God before 
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he arose from the dead; and was not made such by his 
resurrection, but was declared, exhibited, and proved to be 
such by that event. The words év dwayus, in or with power, 
may be connected either, as they are in our translation, 
with the term Son of God, or with the participle declared. 
Connected in the former of these ways, the sense will be, 
that the resurrection proved Jesus to be the Son of God 
invested with power: in the latter connection the meaning 
is that the resurrection was a powerful declaration or proof 
that Jesus was the Son of God. This seems to be the true 
sense, because it is not so clear that the resurrection proved 
that Jesus was invested with power, as that it proved power- 
fully that he was the Son of , in the sense which I shall 
hereafter shew to be the true one. 

Jesus Christ was declared, shewn, or proved, to be the 
Son of God by his resurrection from the dead. But this 
event was no proof at all that Jesus Christ was God. All 
the saints shal] be raised after the similitude of Christ. 
He preceded them, and is pre-eminent among them, 
as the “First-born from the dead,” and the “ First 
fruits of them that slept ;” but they all shall be con- 
formed to his image; they shall follow him, every man 
in his order: first Christ the first-fruits; afterward they 
that are Christ’s at his coming. See Rom. 8: 17, 29, Col. 
1: 18, 1 Cor. 15: 20—23, 1. Cor, 15: 47—49. The resur- 
rection of the saints, the redemption of their bodies, the wa- 
king up of the people of God, soul and body, to a new life 
after death, is their adoption as sons of God ; the declaring, 
shewing, or proving them to be the children of God. Rom. 
8: 22, 23. But no one will imagine that the resurrection of 
the saints proves that they are divine. 

The learned author of the Commentary was sensible of 
this difficulty, and endeavored to solve it by the following 
comment on this part of the text, “ That is, the resurrection 
of Christ was the great decisive evidence that he was the 
Son of God; it was the public acknowledgement of God, of 
the validity of all the claims, which Christ had made, Hence 
the apostles were appointed witnesses of that fact. Acts 1: 22. 
This, of course, does not at all imply that the resurrection of 
Christ in itself was any proof that he was the Son of God, 
any farther than it was a proof that he was all that he had 
claimed to be, and as, in its attending circumstances, it was 
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a display of his divine power. He had power to lay down 


his life, and he had power to take it again.” 


But how was the resurrection of Jesus a display of his 
own divine power? The text in John,ch. 10: 17, 18, shews, 
indeed, that he possessed authority over his own life, to lay 
it down in order that he might take it again ; but two things 
must be borne in mind here: 1. Jesus describes this author- 
ity as one which he had received from the Father, and 
which he, as the Son, did not, therefore, originally possess : 
2. What is here said by our Lord must be understood in a 
sense that will be in harmony with the doctrine of the apos- 
tles, who uniformly ascribe his resurrection to God the 
Father, or to his Spirit. See Acts 2: 24, 32, ch. 3: 15, 26, 
ch. 4: 10, ch. 10: 40, ch. 13: 30—37, ch. 17: 31, Rom. 4: 24, 
ch. 6; 4, ch. 8: 11, ch. 10: 9, 1 Cor. 6: 14, 2 Cor. 4: 14, Gal. 
1: 1, Eph. 1: 19, 20, 1 Thes. 1: 10, Heb. 13: 20, 1 Pet. 1: 3, 
21. The resurrection of Jesus was therefore, indeed, a dis- 
play of divine power ; but it was of the power of God, not 
of the Son of God. I grant that it was, in the circumstances 
of the case, a public acknowledgement of God of all the 
claims which Jesus had made, and, I will add, of all the 
explanations which he had given: and if he had so explained 
the appellation Son of God as to shew that he used it as a 
title of divinity, his resurrection would, in this way, be a 
proof that he was divine with respect to his Sonship. But 
such an explanation he has nowhere given, and his resurrec- 
tion, therefore, cannot prove it. 

It is alleged, however, that the New Testament does con- 
tain explanations of the term Son of God which shew that it 
belongs to the divine nature of Jesus and designates the re- 
lation which that nature sustains to God the Father. The 
respected Commentator before referred to, says, 


“Tf there is nothing in the usage of the term son, or of the phrase 
Sons of God, which can fix definitely the meaning of the phrase now in 
question, we must advert to those cases in which either the ground of 
the appellation is distinctly stated, or its true import explained. These 
cases are, of course, comparatively few. Christ is called Jesus in a 
multitude of instances, but the reason of his being so called is stated in 
but one or two. Jn like manner he is very frequently called the Son of 
God, but why he is so called, we can learn only from the few cases just 
referred to. In this pa , for example (Rom. 1, 3. 4.) it seems to 
be definitely asserted that Christ is the Son of God, as to his divine 
nature ; and, of course, the ground of his being so called must be the 
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relation between that nature and the eternal Father. In John 5: 17, 


Christ calls God his Father in such a way as to imply that he is equal 
with God. This is the interpretation which his hearers put upon his 
words, and one which Christ himself confirmed. The same is the case 
in John 10: 30—39, where Christ declares himself to be the Son of God 
in such a sense that he and the Father are one. In John 1: 14, the 
glory of Christ, which proved him to be God, is said to be his glory as 
of the only begotten Son of the Father. Compare v.18. In Heb. 1: 4 
—7, it is argued, in effect, that because Christ is called Son, he is God ; 
higher than the angels, and worthy of their worship. These and other 
passages prove that Christ is called the Son of God because he is of 
the same nature with the Father, and sustains to him a mysterious rela- 
tion, as God, which lays the foundation of the appellation.” 


I am unable to discover in these texts the proof of the 
divinity of the Sonship of Christ which this esteemed brother 
alleges to be contained in them. The text in Romans, ch. 
1: 8, 4, shall be considered presently. The sense which the 
Commentator puts upon it cannot be assumed as the true 
one, when the question is what it means. 

The place in John, ch. 5: 17, must be taken in connection 
with the passage in which it stands. Jesus having healed 
the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda on the Sabbath 
day, the Jews charged him with a criminal violation of the 
sanctity of the day, and sought for that reason to put him to 
death. The design of Jesus was to prove his innocence of 
the crime of oe any law of God ; and for this purpose 
he says to them, “ My Father worketh hitherto, and 1 work.” 
Upon this the Jews sought the more to kill him, because, as 
the apostle tells us, he not only had broken the Sabbath, but 
said that God was his Father, making himself equal with 
God.” Did Jobn believe that Jesus had broken the Sabbath? 
Certainly not. Neither, therefore, did he believe that Jesus 
made himself equal with God, in the sense in which the 
Jews understood him, or affected to understand him. In his 
judgment the allegation that Jesus had made himself equal 
with God, in their sense, by saying that God was his Father, 
was about as true as the charge that he had broken the Sab- 
bath by healing the impotent man. The answer of Jesus 
shews what sort of equality he meant: it was an equality 

uoad hoc: an equality consisting in this, that both the 
ather and he wrought on the Sabbath day, “Then an- 
swered Jesus, Verily, verily, I say unto you, the Son can do 
nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do: for 
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whatsoever things he doeth, these also doeth the Son like- 
wise.” In v. 30, he repeats the declaration, “I can do 
nothing of myself.” And elsewhere he refers all his mira- 
cles, as well as his doctrines, to the Father who was in him, 
“ My Father, which dwelleth in me, he doeth the works ;” 
John 14: 10,11. By the Father who dwelt in him, who 
wrought his miracles, imparted his doctrine, and controlled 
him in all things, it seems evident that Jesus meant the God- 
head which was united with him ; not occasionally visiting 
him, as he visited the prophets when they received his inspi- 
rations, but abiding in him, and mysteriously united with 
him.* This Godhead he calls his Father, and from it dis- 


* The union of the man Jesus Christ is specifically with the 
Worp, the Logos: “And the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us.” Johni. 14. Of this Word or Logos the apostle 
says, “ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” There is therefore a sense in 
which the Word is distinct from God, and can be said to be 
with God; and there is a sense also in which he is not distinct, 
but the same: “The Word was God.” It is in this latter sense 
that Jesus views the Word when, instead of saying, “ The Word 
which is in me,” he says, “ The Father who is in me ;” mean- 
ing by the term Father the Godhead. So, also, the apostle 
Paul viewed the Word, or Logos, when he said, “God was in 
Christ.”—“ God was manifested in the flesh.”—“ Of whom 
Christ came, who is God over all, blessed for ever.” That it 
was not one distinction only in the Godhead, but the whole 
Godhead, (if the expression may be allowed) that was united 
with the man Jesus, is plain from those words of Paul ; “In 
him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” Col. ii. 
9. All the fulness of the Godhead cannot be one distinction in 
it, exclusive of the two other distinctions, unless it be that each 
of the three distinctions be a mere mode or aspect of the same 
fulness. The same view is taken in all the places, so far as I 
remember, where this apostle speaks of the divinity in Christ ; 
for he makes no distinction between that divinity and the 
Jehovah who was the object of worship to the Israelites. See 
2 Cor. v. 19, 1 Tim. iii. 16, Rom. ix. 5, Act. xx. 28. Titus 
ii. 14, in the Greek Testament. Compare also 1 Cor. x. 9. with 
Numbers xxi. 5—9, and Heb. i. 10—12; with Ps. cii. 24—27. 
So also the apostle John identifies the divinity of Christ with 
the Jehovah of the Old Testament, where speaking of Christ, 
he quotes the words of Isaiah, ch. vi. 9, 10; and referring to the 
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meeee himself as the Son. It was God, his Father, that 
spake through him and w t miracles. The Son, as such, 
could of his own self do ing. He claimed only to be 
the instrument of God in executing the great purpose of the 
salvation of man. He possessed, indeed, a distinct, intelli- 
gent nature, an understanding and a will of his own, but so 
perfectly assenting to every purpose of God, that he never 
deviated from his will; and in all things that belonged to 
his mediatorial office, he acted only so far,and at such times, 
as he perceived the indwelling Godhead acting in him, and 
moving him to act. If he perceived this motion on the Sab- 
bath day, he wrought on that day; if not, he refrained. 
This is what he means, when he says, “ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and { work.” The miracle was not his own, but 
was the work of God, who could do no wrong ; and all the 
indignation of the querulous Jews was therefore uncalled 
for, andimpious. In this text Jesus has not directly explained 
the import of the title Son of God, but he has clearly shewn 
that, in assuming it, so far from claiming that equality with 
God which the interpretation we are opposing ascribes to 
him, he entirely disclaims it. 


vision which the prophet had of Jehovah, he says, “ These 


things said Isaiah when he saw his glory and spake of him.” 
John xii. 383—41. Jehovah and the Word or Logos are there- 
fore one and the same. So again Jesus himself, while he 
ordinarily speaks of the divinity within him, by which his 
miracles were wrought, as the Pether, says in another place, 
Matth. xii. 28: “If I cast out demons by the spirit of God ;” 
which in Luke is expressed: “If I by the finger of God cast 
out demons.” Luke xi. 20. So finally John the Baptist, when 
Jesus was marked out to him as that man with whom the God- 
head was united, saw the Holy Ghost descend upon him and 
remain upon him. John i. 31—33. I do not mean that this 
union then began ; but that Jesus was then marked out as the 
man with whom it subsisted. The divinity in Christ is thus 
sometimes spoken of as God, or Jehovah, or the Father, some- 
times as the Holy Ghost, and once specifically as the Word or 
Logos. We must therefore conclude that while in one res- 
pect, God, the Word, and the Holy Spirit are distinct, in another 
respect, they are one and the same: and that the union of 
Jesus with the Word is at the same time a union with the ful- 
ness of the Godhead. 
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In the place John 10: 830—39, Jesus called God his Father, 
and said, “I and my Father are one.” The Jews then took 
up stones to stone him; and when he remarked to them, 
«“ Many works have I shewn you of my Father ; for 
which of these do ye stone me,” they answered him, “For 
a good work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy, and 
because thou, being a man, makest thyself God.” If these 
captious Jews rightly represented the Lord’s meaning, it 
amounts only to what he said in the place before commented 
upon; it was simply this, God is my Father, and he is united 
with me. He does not say that he was equal with the 
Father, but that he and the Father were one, were united 
with each other ; as he elsewhere says, “The Father is in 
me, and I am in the Father.” So far as he explains the 
meaning of the appellation Son of God, he says even the 
opposite of what the respected brother takes to be his mean- 
ing. He answered the Jews, “Is it not written in your 
law, I have said ye are Gods? If he called them Gods to 
whom the word of God came, and the er os cannot be 
broken, say ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified and 
sent into the world, Thou blasphemest, because I said, I am 
the Son of God?” In this reply he argues, that the title 

od was given by the highest authority, even by the Holy 
ripture itself, to those men to whom the word of God 
came ; that is, to messengers of God; and inasmuch as he 
was a messenger whom the Father had sanctified, or set 
apart, and sent to men in the world, he might at least claim 
the more modest title of Son of God. So far, therefore, 
from representing the term Son of God as a title of divinity, 
Jesus maintains, in this place, that any one who was hon- 
ored with a commission from God, would be justified in 
assuming it. 

The oneness with the Father of which the Lord speaks 
in v. 30, may be only a moral union, a union of purpose and 
will; for the connection demands nothing more : and Jesus 
has so expressed himself in his prayer, John 17: 21—23, 
“That they may be one in us, as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee; that they also may be one in us.” But as 
the Scripture elsewhere affirms that God was in Christ ; 
that in him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, etc., 
it is more probable that Jesus used the same terms in a 
higher sense when he spoke of his own union with God, and 
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in a lower when he spoke of the union of believers with 
him. Believers are one with God after the similitude of 
Christ, but not in precisely the same manner. 

In yy oe John 1:14, the apostle does not say that the 
glory of Christ, which was “ as the glory of the only begot- 
ten of the Father,” proved him to be God. His words are, 
“ And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, and we 
beheld his glory, a glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” In the first verse, he tells 
us,“ The Word was God.” ‘The phrase in v. 14, The 
Word became flesh, is therefore equivalent to the other terms, 
God was in Christ—God was manifest in the flesh—I am 
in the Father and the Father in me. The apostles did not 
see the Word: the Word was God, whom no man hath seen 
at any time: but they saw the man Jesus Christ; and the 
ory which they beheld, was the glory that shone forth in 
m: in all his teaching, his mighty works, his most holy 
life, and, more sensibly and impressively, in his transfigura- 
tion upon the mountain. Of this last mentioned exhibition 
of his glory only Peter and John and James his brother 
were permitted to be witnesses. What impression they 
received from it appears from Peter’s reference to it in his 
second epistle, ch. 1; 16—18. Of James we have nothing 
in writing left us; for the author of the epistle under the 
same name was not the brother of John. This last named 
apostle doubtless has reference to the same event in the 
place now before us. This glory was “a glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father :” it was sucha glory, the apos- 
tle means, as we could expect only in one who is the only 
begotten Son of God; it proved Jesus, therefore, to be the 
Son of God. But the question still remains unanswered. 
What does this appellation mean? Surely the apostle 
could not think, that the transfiguration of Jesus proved that 
he was Gud ; at least he has not said so. 

_ The text in verse 18, which we are requested to compare, 
is in these words, “ No man hath seen God at any time ; the 
only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him.” The expression, it will be admitted, 
is figurative. There is in it an allusion to the custom which 
assigned to the person most beloved by the chief or head of 
a family the next place below him, when they reclined at 
their table. To lean upon the bosom of another, or to be 
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in his bosom, meant, therefore, in its tropical acceptation, 
to be highly honored and beloved. So John leaned upon 
the bosom of Jesus. So Lazarus was in Abraham’s bosom, 
at the feast in Paradise. The one was the most beloved 
among the disciples of Jesus, and the other the most favour- 
ed of the children of Abraham among believers. The text, 
therefore, designates Jesus as the object of God’s most dis- 
tinguishing love ; and this, as I shall have occasion hereaf- 
ter to remark, I take to be the true import of the term Son 
of God. 

It is alleged that, in Heb. 1: 4—7, “it is argued, in 
effect, that, because Christ is called Son, he is God,” etc. 
I cannot see the argument which the Commentator alleges 
to be contained in that place. It is argued, indeed, that, 
because Christ is called the Son, he is higher than the 
angels, and worthy of their worship ; that is, of their hom- 
age and reverence, as their superior and Lord; just as a 
king is entitled to the homage and reverence of his subjects : 
for so the word -pocxuvew) signifies in a multitude of places. 
But this is far from arguing that he is, for the same reason, 


In v. 8, 9, of the same place, the sacred author says, 
“ But unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, O God is for ever 
and ever: a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of th 
kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated ini- 
quity ; therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” Here the Son 
is addressed by the title God; but the context shews that 
it is an official title, which designates him as a king: he has 
a kingdom, a throne and a sceptre ; and in v. 9, he is com- 
pared with other kings, who are called his fellows ; but God 
can have no fellows. As the Son, therefore, he is classed 
with the kings of the earth, and his superiority over them 
consists in this, that he is anointed with the oil of gladness 
above them ; inasmuch as their thrones are temporary, but 
his shall be everlasting. 

These are all the texts to which the learned and much 
respected author of the Commentary has referred us; and 
it cannot now, I think, but be evident, how much he errs in 
the remark with which our quotation from his work closes, 
“These and other passages prove that Christ is called the - 
Son of God, because he is of the same nature with the 
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Father, and sustains to him a mysterious relation, as God, 
which lays the foundation of the appellation.” All the proof 
which they contain, with reference to the question at issue, 
is on the other side. 

On the other hand there is a very large class of texts 
which, either directly or by implication, make the Son of 
God inferior to the Father and dependent from him. 

1. The Son prays to the Father, “Father, the hour is 
come : glorify thy n, that thy Son may also glorify thee,” 
etc. John 17: 1. “ Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard 
me,” etc. John 11: 41. He iy = as the Son; prays that 
he may be glorified or honored by the Father as the Son. 
This certainly implies that, as the Son, he is dependent. 

2. He avows his inferiority to the Father and his depen- 
dence from him, “ If ye loved me, ye would rejoice, because 
I said unto you, 1 go to my Father; for my Father is grea- 
ter than I.” John 14: 28, “Of that day, and that hour 
knoweth no man ; no not the angels in heaven, nor the Son, 
but my Father only.” Mark 13: 32. “The Son can do 
nothing of himself,” etc. John 5:19. “To sit on my right 
hand and on my left is not mine to give; but it shall be 

iven to them for whom it is prepared of my Father.” 

atth. 20: 23. 

8. When the Son claims authority and power, he always, 
represents them as received by donation from the Father, 
and, consequently, not originally and essentially his own. 
“ All things are delivered unto me of my Father.” Matth. 
1}: 27. “All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth.” Matth. 28: 18. “As the Father hath life in him- 
self, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself. 
And hath given him authority to execute judgment also, 
because he is the Son of man.” John 5: 26,27. “The 
living Father hath sent me, and J live by the Father.” John 
6: 57. “If I honor myself, my honor is nothing: it is 
my Father that honoreth me, of whom ye say that he is 
your God.” John 8: 54. “No man taketh it (my life) from 
me, but I lay it down of myself: I have power to lay it 
down, and 1 have power to take it again. This command- 
ment have I received of my Father.” John 10; 18. The 

wer which the Son has over all flesh, to bestow eternal 
thee le of God, is a power which the Father has 


given him. The disciples, for whom he prayed, were the 
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men whom the Father had given him out of the world. All 
those on whom he was to bestow eternal life, were given to 
him oY the Father for that purpose. John 17: 2, 3, 6. 

4. The Son is subordinate and subject to the Father. “I 
came down from heaven, (came with a commission from the 
Father who is in heaven) not to do mine own will, but the will 
of him that sent me. And this is the Father’s will which 
hath sent me,” etc. John 6: 38—40. “For J have not 
spoken of myself, but the Father which sent me, he gave me 
a commandment what | should say, and what I should speak. 
And I know that his commandment is life everlasting; 
whatsover I speak, therefore, even as the Father said unto 
me, so 1 speak.” John 12: 49, 50. “I have glorified thee on 
the earth: I have finished the work which thou gavest me to 
do.” John 17: 4. “God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son,” ete. John 3: 16. 

5. It was the Son of God that was given ; the Son that was 
sent; the Son that was born, that agonized in Gethsemane, 
that died upon the cross, that was raised from the dead by the 
Father, was exalted to the right hand of God, was constituted 
the head ofthe church, etc. Nothing of all this can be predi- 
cated of divinity ; and it, consequently, shews that, as the Son 
of God, Jesus is a man. 

The apostles have given the same view of his Sonship. 
One or two texts only must suffice here. 

“ So also Christ glorified not himself to be made an high- 
priest, but he that said unto him, Thou art my Son: to-day 
have | begotten thee. As also he saith in another place, Thou 
art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek. Who 
in the days of his flesh offered up prayers and supplications 
to him that was able to deliver him from death, and was 
heard in that which he feared, though he was a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things which he suffered. And 
being made perfect, he became the author of eternal salva- 
tion to all them that obey him.” Heb. 5: 5—9. All this is 
said of Jesus as the Son of God. He did not glorify him- 
self, but was glorified by the Father; he did not constitute 
himself a priest but was made such ; both his Sonship and 
his priesthood were derived from the Father’s good pleasure. 
As the Son he desired to be delivered from death; as the 
Son he prayed to the Father who alone could save him 
from it; as the Son he suffered, and learned obedience by 
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his sufferings ; as the Son he was made perfect, and was 
constituted the author of salvation, by the will of the Father. 
Is it possible that the inspired author, who wrote these 
things, could have thought at the same time that, as the Son, 
Jesus is God? Certainly not. Every sentence in this pas- 
sage shews that, with regard to his Sonship, he considered 
him a man. 

“ Then cometh the end, when he (Christ) shall deliver 
the kingdom to God, even the Father, when he shall abolish 
all rule, and all authority and power. For he must reign 
until he put all enemies under his feet. The last enemy 
who shall be destroyed is death. For he hath put all things 
under his feet. But when he saith, All things have been 
subjected, it is manifest that he is excepted who did subject 
all things to him. And when all things shall be subject to 
him, then the Son himself also shall be subject to him who 
hath subjected all things unto him, that God may be ail in 
all.” 1 Cor, 15; 24—2s8. Here the apostle describes the 
glory of the Son of God, in his universal reign over the 
creatures of God, as one which God the Father had given 
him ; for it is he that put all things under his feet ; and in 
his highest glory he, as the Son, is still subject to the Father, 
and the Father is all in all; all in the Son, as well as in 


every creature in the universe. Can it be that, when 


St. Paul gave this account of the Son of God, he considered 
him, as the Son, divine and equal with the Father? Cer- 
tainly not. He has told us elsewhere, that God was in 
Christ, that all the fulness of the Godhead dwelt in him 
bodily, that he was God over all, blessed for ever, etc ; but 
he has not said that the Son of God was in Christ, or that 
the indwelling divinity was the Son. When he speaks of 
the Son, and designedly communicates his idea of him, he 
makes him the man whom God freely gave for us all ; who 
died for us; who was raised again from the dead ; whom 
God hath highly exalted, and honored with a name above 
every name ; to whom God hath subjected all things, and 
who is, in every thing, subject to God. How shall we re- 
concile this with the theory that the apostles used the term 
Son of God as a title of divinity and designated by it the 
divine nature of Christ and his equality with the Father? 
If they had used the term in this sense, and for this purpose, 
it must occur ordinarily, in their writings, in connection with 
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predicates which can belong only to divinity. But instead 
of this it usually occurs with sas. irs that can be affirmed 
only of a man: and if it seem to be used, in some places, 
as a title of divinity, those texts are easily explicable, as we 
have already seen in those to which our attention has been 
called, on the contrary supposition. 

The respected brother to whom reference has already 
been made, anticipating this argument, replies to it thus: 


“* When Christ calls himself the Son of God, he claims equality with 
God ; and when he is so called by the sacred writers, this equality is 
ascribed to him. It is not at all necessary, in order to make out the 
correctness of this remark, to shew that, in every instance, reference is 
had to his divine nature. Is it necessary to prove that the appellation 
Son of man has uniformly reference to his human nature, in order to 
shew that it properly implies that Christ is a man? These and all 
other designations of Christ, no matter what their origin or im are 
frequently used to designate his person. Hence the Son is said to give 
life, to judge, to be put to death, to be ignorant of the day of judgment, 
to be subject to the Father, etc. In all these cases no reference is had 
to the import of the term Son, or to the original ground of its applica- 
tion. It is a mere personal designation. In like manner Christ is said 
to be God, to have died upon the cross, to have arisen from the dead, 
etc. The Son of man is said not to have where to lay his head, to be 
in heaven, ete. The fact, therefore, that the term Son is often applied 
to designate the person of Christ, even when the immediate reference 
is to his human nature, cannot prove that the original nd of its 
application is not his relation, as God, to the Father ; or that its appli- 
on does not involve the assumption or ascription of equality with 

” 


But why must we hold that the title Son of God involves 
this assumption, or this ascription? Nothing of this kind is 
supposed to be involved in it when believers are called sons 
and daughters of God. We are told, indeed, in another 

lace, that, inasmuch as Jesus Christ is not called a Son, 

t the Son, the use of the definite article, when the appli- 
cation of the title is made to him, shews that he is the Son 
of God in a sense peculiar to himself, and in which there 
can be no other Son of God, and, consequently, in a sense 
in which he is equal with the Father. But how can this 
consequence follow? A son is not necessarily equal with 
his father. In some respects he never can be equal with 
him: he must necessarily be younger than his father ; 
neither does the father derive his existence from the son, 
but the son from the father. But, passing over this ground 
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of objection, we call Homer the poet, and Demosthenes the 
orator, and the first William of the kings of England the 
conqueror. Does this phraseology imply that there have 
been no other or orators, or conquerors? The use of 
the definite article with the title Son of God, when it is ap- 
plied to Christ, does indeed designate him as sustaining the 
relation of sonship in a sense peculiar to himself; but the 
difference, which it marks between him and other sons, is 
not a difference of nature, but a difference of measure. 

We are told that, “ when Christ calls himself the Son of 
God, or when he is so called by the sacred writers, it is 
not at all nece to shew that, in every instance, refer- 
ence is had to his divine nature.” And it is admitted that 
“ the term Son is often applied to him, even when the imme- 
diate reference is to his human nature.” If this worthy 
brother had examined somewhat more closely, he would, 
perhaps, have discovered, that when this title is applied to 
Christ, the immediate reference is, at least ordinarily, if not 
always, to his human nature. But ought this to be so? 
ought there to be any thing like it? Ought not the imme- 
diate reference to be, if not always, at least usually, to the 
divine nature, if Christ meant to claim, or his apostles to as- 
cribe to him divinity, by the title Son of God? . 

I admit that the appellations Son of man, Christ, and Son 
of God, when they are given to the Redeemer, are used as 
personal designations, not only frequently, but, perhaps, 
always; but | am not prepared to say that they are often 
so used without regard to their proper import, or the origi- 


nal eprom of their application. 
title Son of man was assumed and very frequently 


used by the Lord himself, but was scarcely ever applied to 
him by other persons. It occurs only once in the Acts, and 
not at all in the Epistles. In the first three Gospels it is the 
common appellation by which the Lord designates himself, 
while the title Son of God is rarely used by him ; but in the 
gospel of John the latter is much the more frequent of the 
two. ’ 

There is but one place where the import of the term Son 
of man, and the ground of its application, seem to be neg- 
lected. It is the text John 3: 13. “Noman hath ascended 
into heaven, but he that came down from heaven ; even the 
Son of man who is in heaven.” This text seems to ascribe 
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omnipresence to the Son of man, and to oblige us, therefore, 
to take this appellation as a mere tesien o designation, a 
mere name, without reference to its appropriate meaning. 
The words, however, were evidently spoken in a tropical 
sense ; for in their literal acceptation they have no consis- 
tent meaning. For what purpose should Jesus introduce 
the mention of his omnipresence in such a place? And how 
are we to understand his ascension into heaven? As to his 
human nature he had not yet ascended; and as to the 
divine nature he could not ascend. This verse must not be 
separated from its connection. In the preceding one Jesus 
had said to Nicodemus, “If I have told you earthly things, 
and ye believe not, how will you believe if I tell you heav- 
enly things?” ‘The figurative idea which is conceived, is 
that of a royal council and a council-chamber in heaven, 
where the affairs of the kingdom of God are discussed, and 
purposes are decreed. Some of these decrees are sent 
down to mankind on earth by messengers of God, inspired 
men, and thus become things on earth; that is, things re- 
vealed and known to men, or accessible to them ; but other 
decrees are still reserved in heaven, as secrets of state, and 
are known only to the king and to those who are in his 
confidence and intimacy. Compare Deut. 30:11, 12. Jesus 
had told Nicodemus of earthly things, of things already re- 


vealed through the prophets, such as the necessity of a new 
birth, a new heart and a new spirit; and because Nicode- 
mus was slow to believe him, he asked, by way of rebuke, 
“ How will re believe, if I tell you of heavenly things ?—Of 


things which are yet among the mysteries of God? And 
to assure this Jewish ruler that no other person could make 
those heavenly things known to men, he remarked, “ No man 
hath ascended into heaven,” etc. ‘The sense of these words 
is, therefore, no other than this. No man has entered into 
the secret counsels of God which are reserved in heaven, 
but he that came down, as it were, from heaven, with a 
commission from God, to make them known ; even the Son 
of man, who is intimate with God and has access to his se- 
cret purposes. 

When the Son of man is said to have power on earth to 
forgive sins, to be Lord of the Sabbath day, to come in the 
glory of his Father, i. e. in the glory which his Father will 
impart, we must bear in mind the explanations which are 
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iven in the same place, or elsewhere, that these things are 
psa by donation from the Father. St. Paul represents 
all the glory of Jesus as the reward which God has given 
him for his voluntary submission to the death of the cross. 
Philip. 2: 6—11. 

The title Christ seems to be applied in the manner rep- 
resented by the respected b: in Romans, ch. 9: 5, 
“ Whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came, who is God over all, blessed for ever.” 
The term Christ seems here to designate that in the Redeem- 
er which is not flesh, namely his divinity, and consequent- 
ly to be used without regard to its proper meaning. The 
text does most clearly ascribe divinity to him in the highest 
sense ; but the title Christ designates not that divinity, but 
the man who was descended from the Father, and was 
anointed to be the prophet, the priest and the soy the 
people of God, and im whom the fulness of the head 
dwells. 

The proper name, Jesus Christ, seems in like manner to 
be used without reference to its import in Heb. 13: 8. 
“ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 
This text, however, does not speak of the divinity of Christ 
at all. The sense of it is, that Jesus Christ, the anointed 
Saviour, is always the same Saviour, and will save, at all 
times, on the same terms, and in the same triumphant man- 
ner, those who believe in him. 

The title Son of God is used in the same manner as the 
other two; it designates the person of Jesus with reference 
to its appropriate ing. It is applied to Jesus Christ, 
as well as to all the children of God, in a tropical sense. 
Its import is the beloved of God. It designates Jesus Christ 
neither as God nor as man, but as the object of the love of 
God. In the common Hebrew usage my son was a term 
of endearment. See Heb. 12: 5—8. Prov. 3: 11, 12. ch. 
6: 1, 3. ch. 28: 26. ch. 24: 21. ch. 27: 11. 1 Sam. 3: 6. ch. 
4: 16. ch. 24: 16. Chap. 26: 17, 21. 1 Chron. 17: 18. Jer. 
31: 20. Hosh. 11: 1. Matth. 3: 17. ch. 17: 5. Exod, 4: 22. 
St. Paul uses the term my little children, Gal. 4: 19, but in 
i Cor. 4: 14, instead of it, he says, My beloved sons. The 
joa megan little children, my little children, is frequent in 
the epistle of John; and this is interchanged with the 
term beloved. See 1 John 2: 1, 12, 18, 28. ch. 3: 7, 18, 
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ch, 4: 4. ch. 5: 21. Compared with ch. 3: 2, 21. ch. 4: 1, 
7, 11. 

When believers are called the children of God, or the 
sons and vy, wes. of God, they are thereby designated as 
those whom God specially loves; and care is therefore taken 
to distinguish their relation to God from that of servants, 
who may be loved and kindly treated, but can never aspire, 
in this respect, to the privileges of sonship. St. Paul says 
to the Romans, “ For as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God. For ye have not received 
the spirit of bondage again to fear, but the spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry Abba, Father.” Rom. 8: 14, 15. Compare 
Gal. 4: 1-8. And the Apostle John exhorts believers to 
contemplate the greatness of the love which God had mani- 
fested toward them in calling them his children. “ Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called the sons of God!” 1 John 3: 1. 
This term has other significations also, but the idea of the 
love subsisting between a parent and his children is primary, 
and is always implied where the term occurs in one of its 
other meanings. 

When Jesus Christ is called the Son of God, the article 
the is emphatic, and distinguishes him from al] other children 
of God, as most eminently the object of God’s love. The 
import of the term is both explained and strengthened, when 
he is called the be/oved Son, and God’s dear son. tog eng 
ayanns duns, Sor of his love. So also by the clause, “ In 
whom I am well pleased” #& w evdoxnta, in whom I have 
complacency ; in whom I take pleasure. And so when Jesus 
says, “The Father loves the Son.” John 5: 20. See also 
John 3: 35. Ephes. 1: 6. 

Jesus is called “the first-begotten,” in Hebrews |: 6, and 
“the first-born among many brethren,” Rom. 8:29. This 
title assigns to him brethren, who, like himself, are children 
of God; but it gives him a pre-eminence above them all, 
similar to that of the first-born son in a family, whose pre- 
rogative it was to have a double portion of the paternal 
estate, to officiate as the priest of the family, and to be the 
lord of his brethren. It designates Jesus as that Son of God 
whom the Father has honored most, and has appointed to be 
the Chief of the family of his children, the Prince and Ruler 
of the redeemed of the human race, the Head of his church. 
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He is called “The only begotten Son.” This title, like 
the others, was in use among the Jews in a tropical signifi- 
cation, and was the strongest term by which they expressed 
their tenderness and love toward the object of that affec- 
tion. So Isaac, the second of Abraham’s sons, is called his 
only begotten son, Heb. 11: 17, and his only son, Gen. 22: 2, 
16. The sense is, his most beloved Son. Hence the Greek 
translation which was made before the time of Christ, b 
Jews who spoke the Greek language and were familiar wit 
the Hebrew idiom, renders the Hebrew in both of the last- 
mentioned places by dyarnros, the beloved: and in Zechariah 
12: 10, the clause, “And they shall mourn for him, as one 
mourneth for an only son,” is rendered by “ And they shall 
mourn for him, as one mourneth for a beloved.” 

Josephus also calls Isaac the only begotten son of Abra- 
ham. See Antig. B.1. Ch. XII. §1. But the sense in 
which he understood this term appears, in the most satisfac- 
tory manner, from the terms in which he speaks of Izates, 
the son of Monobazus, king of Adiabene. ~ He (Monoba- 
zus, the king) had indeed Monobazus, his (Izates’) elder 
brother, by Melne also, as he had other sons by other wives 
besides. Yet did he openly place all his affections on this 
his only begotten son Izates; which was the origin of that 
envy which his other brethren, by the same father, bare to 
him ; while on this account they hated him more and more, 
and were all under great affliction that their father should 
prefer Izates before them.” Antig. B. XX. Ch. II. § 1. 
Josephus was cotem with the apostle John. He was 
a Jew, a priest, and a Pharisee. His usage of the term 
only-begotten son, settles the question about the usus loqguendi 
of the Jews of that tine, and shows most fully that its 
meaning is the most beloved. 

This title is given to Jesus only in the writings of John, 
where it occurs in the gospel four times, and in the first epis- 
tle once. The other sacred writers have, doubtless, said 
the same thing; but they have used other terms, namely 
the beloved Son, and simply the Son, the Son of God. John 
differs from them in both conceiving and expressing the 
same idea more fully and forcibly ; but not in adding any 
thing, on this point, to their doctrine. 

rhis import of the term Son of God contains the reason 
of its application in all the places where it is used. We 
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must except, however, the Hebrew phrase in the Old Testa- 
ment, D°V}>% "22 sons of the Elohim, which is equivalent to the 
simple term »‘j>x denoting that order of higher intelligences 
to which, from their office of ministering spirits, the scri 
tures more usually give the appellation bp me See the 
e Repository 


article on the Scriptural idea of angels, in t 
for October, 1838. vol. xii. p. 360. 9 
Kings and Rulers are called gods and sons of the Most 
High, Ps. 82: 1,6. “God standeth in the congregation of 
the mighty ; he judgeth among the gods.”—“I have said, 
’ ye are gods, and all of you are children (sons) of the Most 
High.” And in 2 Sam. 7: 14, “I will be to him a father, 
and he shall be to me a son.” This title designated them 
as the beloved, the favored ones of God. In that age 
when the religious sense of mankind referred every thing 
to the immediate agency of the deity ; when little or noth- 
ing was known of rewards and punishments in another 
world, and the present life was, consequently, regarded as 
the period during which God dispenses his favors to those 
whom he loves, a prosperous life and elevated rank among 
men, were considered the marks and evidences of divine 
love and favor; and rulers and kings, being so highly ex- 
alted above others who were also blessed, were therefore 
viewed as those whom God most loved, and were in this 
view called the sons of God. If one king was exalted 
above the rest, and was honored with their homage, he was 
denominated the first-born of the kings of the earth, in a!lu- 
sion to the pre-eminence which the eldest son of a family 
enjoyed over the other children. See Ps, 89: 27. 

Jesus tells the Pharisees that those were called gods to 
whom the word of God came, and that he, as one whom the 
Father had set apart, and sent to men in the world, with a 
commission from him to make ‘his counsels known, might 
therefore be justly called the Son of God. To be called 
by the Deity to such an office was a distinction which 
marked out the person as one chosen and beloved of God, 
and thus made it right and fit that he should be honored 
with such a title. 

The man Jesus Christ is called the Son of God, by way 
of eminence, with reference, 1. To his miraculous conception, 
Luke 1: 35 ; 2. With regard to his resurrection, Rom. 1: 3, 4; 
3. With regard to his regal office, Heb. 1: 8, 9.Ps. 2: 6—12. 
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John 1: 49. Luke 22: 69, 70. Mark 14: 61, 62. Matth. 
26; 68, 64. In Matth. 16: 16, “Thou art the Christ, 
that is, the anointed one, is equivalent to John 1: 49, 
“Thou art the king of Israel:” for every lawful king of 
Israel was the ’s anointed. Ps. 2:2. 1 Sam. 16: 6. 
Ch, 24: 6. 2 Sam. 19: 21. Lament. 4: 20. Each of these 

articulars marked him out as the chosen, the favored, the 

loved one. Jesus was the only one of the sons of men 
that was conceived, without the intervention of natural 
causes, by a supernatural divine agency. This event dis- 
tinguished him advantageously from all the rest of mankind, 
and marked him out as the object of God’s peculiar favor 
and love. He was the first that rose from the dead: while 
all other men, even Abraham the friend of God, and Moses 
with whom he spake face to face, and David the man after 
God’s own heart, with all the holy prophets, were left still 
to sleep profoundly in the grave, Jesus, and he only, was 
waked up from the dead, was raised from the grave, and 
saw no corruption. His resurrection on the third day was 
the work of the Father ; and it marked him out, with 
a most powerful demonstration, as the one who, among all 
who share in the love of God, is the chief beloved. As the 
king, “all things are put under his feet,” by him who an- 
ointed him. “God hath highly exalted him, and given him 
a name which is above every name; that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things on earth, and things under the earth; and that 
every tongue should confess, to the glory of God, that 
Jesus Christ is Lord.” This high dignity is a favor 
above every favor which God has elsewhere bestowed ; 
and it demonstrates that, among all the creatures of God, 
none is equally beloved with Jesus Christ. 

We must add here another ground of the application of 
this title to Jesus, namely, the mysterious union subsisting 
between the man Jesus Christ and the Godhead; “ The 
Word,” which is God, “became flesh”—*“ Christ is God 
over all”—-“ God was in Christ”—-“ God was manifested in 
the flesh”—« In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily”—« He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father”— 
“1 am in the Father and the Father in me”—“I and the 
Father are one.” There is no such union elsewhere in the 
universe; God is not so united with any other man ; nor 
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with any other intelligence. Christians are the temple of 
God; the Spirit of God dwells in them ; they have fellow- 
ship with the Father; but it is no where said that all the 
fullness of the Godhead dwells in them bodily ; and none of 
them can dare to say, “ He that seeth me, hath seen the 
Father.” This union was such that it was the Father that 
spake and taught in Christ, and it was the Father dwelling 
in him that wrought his works. The selecting of the man 
Jesus Christ from among the intelligent creatures of God, 
for such a connection with the Godhead, marked him out 
and set him apart from all created beings, as the one upon 
whom God has bestowed his most distinguished love, and 
the cage tokens of his approbation and favor; and on this 
ground, especially, may Jesus, therefore, be called the Son 
of God, and the only begotten Son. 

On all these four grounds for the application to Jesus of 
this title, he is the Son in a sense in which there is no other 
Son of God; the beloved in such a sense that, in compari- 
son with him, no other is beloved ; but none of them will 
support the theory that, as the Son, he is equal with the 
Father : neither, indeed, is that theory at all consistent with 
any one of them. It will be perceived also that, on all these 
grounds, the title Son of preserves its appropriate 
meaning. Instead, therefore, of saying, “ when Christ calls 
himself the Son of God, he claims equality with God ; and 
when he is so called by the sacred writers, this equality is 
ascribed to him,” the esteemed brother should have said, 
When Christ calls himself the Son of God, he claims to be the 
object of God’s special love ; and when he is so called by 
the sacred writers, this distinction is ascribed to him. 

When Jesus calls himself the Son of God he ordinarily 
speaks of himself as a man, and distinguishes between him- 
self and God whom he calls the Father.* - Hence this term 


* Our Lord ordinarily calls the Deity Father instead of God. 
Seldom was he heard, in conversing with his disci to use 
the term God. His usual phrase is The Father, My Father, 
Your Father, My heavenly Father, Your Father which is in 
heaven, etc. See the sermon on the mount, in ch. 5: 6 and 7, of 
Matthew’s gospel. In his conversations with the Jews or the 
Samaritans, in the gospel of John, the title Father is often in- 
terchanged with and explained by the title God. See John 4: 
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is interchanged with the term Son of Man, which is 


is often. 
acknowledged to be a designation of humanity ; and is so 
inte with it as to shew that the ltr in this 
respect, equivalent to the former. When the high-priest 
adjured Jesus by the living God, saying, “Tell us whether 
thou be. the Christ, the Son of God;” Jesus answered, 
“ Thou hast said : nevertheless, I say unto yom Hereafter ye 
shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming inthe clouds of heaven.” In Mark the question 
is, “ Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?” And Jesus 
answers, “Iam; and ye shall see the Son of Man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven.” Luke’s account is thus: “Art thou the Christ ? 
Tell us. And he said. unto them, If I tell you, ye will not 
believe me; and if I also ask you, ye will not answer me, 
nor let me go. Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man sit 
on the right hand of the pores of God.” Jesus evidently 
alludes in his answer to t lace in Daniel, ch. 7:13, “I 
saw in the night-visions, behold, one like the Son of 
Man came in the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient 
of days, and they brought him near before him. And there 
was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all 
people, nations, and languages should serve him ; his domin- 
ion is an everlasting dominion which shall not pass away, 
and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” The 
Son of God is that Son of Man, and that Son of Man is the 
Son of God. He is called the Son of Man on account of 
his form and nature, and the Son of God on account of the 
divine favor shewn him in the high distinction which he 
obtains. In Matthew, ch. 16; 13, Jesus asked his disciples, 
“Whom do men say that], the Son of Man,am?” And 


21—24, eh. 5: 17, 18, ch. 6: 32, 33, 44-46, ch. 8:29, 38, 40, 
42, 47, 49, 54, ch. 16: 27—30, ch. 20: 17. The Lord’s prefer- 
ence for this designation is expressive of the spirit of his reve- 
lation. He made the Deity known in his mercy and his love. 
The majesty and glory of God, as the Creator, the Sovereign, 
and the J , were known before; but in the richness of his 
grace he was revealed by Jesus Christ; and the Saviour de- 
igned to i ss upon the believer’s heart a deep and grate- 
ful sense of his paternal kindness by penkng of him as the 
Father, and using this as the common designation of him. 
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Peter says, “ Thou (the Son of man) art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” The Son of man, therefore, is the Son 
of God ; and this title belongs to him because ‘he is the 
Christ, i.e. the anointed one, the king of Israel: the selec- 
tion of him to this high dignity is the evidence that he is the 
Son of God, the favored and beloved one of God. In 
John, ch. 6: 27, Jesus says to the people who followed him, 
* Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of Man 
shall give unto you; for him hath God the Father sealed.” 
Here God is called the Father of the Son of Man: the Son 
of Man, as such, is therefore the Son of God. 

It is worth our while to enquire here what Satan meant 
when he tempted Jesus to prove that he was the Son of 
God. He doubtless used the term in the sense in which the 
Jewish people understood it; and there is no reason to 
think that the sacred writers bave used it in any other, 
when they apply it to Christ. See the history of the tempta- 
tion in Matthew 4: 1—11. 

If the tempter took Jesus to be a man, and understood 
the term, Son of God, to mean the favorite, the beloved one 
of God, all this history is plain and easy to be understood. 
Jesus having fasted forty days and forty nights, and being 
then oppressed wiih extreme hunger, seemed to be neglect- 
ed and forgotten by the Deity, and very far from appearing 
like a beloved favorite. The tempter ests to him, 
Convert these stones into bread. If thou be the beloved one 
of God, he cannot leave thee to suffer in this manner, and 
will assuredly give effect to thy command. So again when 
Jesus stood upon the pinnacle of the temple: “ Cast thyself 
down,” etc. If thou be the beloved one of God, he will take 
care of thee, and thou shalt receive no harm: the angels 
will, at his command, bear thee up in their hands, etc. he 
answers of Jesus also are predicated on the supposition that 
the Son of God is a man, who may hunger and must be 
sustained by the providence. of God, like other men; and 
who like other men, is subject to the law, “ Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God.” Man, he says, does not live by 
bread alone ; therefore the Son of God does not, ete. Man 
must not tempt the Lord his God ; thereforethe Son of God 
must not tempt him, ete. But if the tempter’ understood 
the term Son of God to be a title of divinity, and to belong 
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divine nature of Christ, the whole history of the temp- 
is a mass of contradictions which it is impossible to 
consistent. If the title Son of God was understood 
the tem to be a designation of divinity, then he 
bted whether Jesus was God because he was hu 
destitute, and.demanded that he should supply himself 
a miracle to prove his divinity !—He de- 
sacle ok the temple, elleging then, 
acie of t e, at, 
Sol tho 
to take care ety ing u 
in his descent from oe aigenaie lest he 
by the fall! And this too a proof that he is 
, if the tempter meant, If thou be the Son of God, 
ing to another nature which is in thee, cast thyself 
down, etc. ; how could the fact, that God the Father would 
preanrve deex:by: the enaneiny of angels, be a proof that he 
possessed a divine nature? It would prove that he 
was beloved and highly favored ; but it could prove nothing 


more. 

On the ground that the title Son of God be to the 

man Jesus Christ, and that it designates hirn as wg te 
iar love of God, almost every text in the New 
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ty 
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the reference of the title doubtful, they must submit to the 
established of hermeneutics, to receive their light from 
those which are clear. Let us examine some of 


O The ghole pea ao Syntace by the sacred 

is wh is writer 
as addressed to the in the Psalms from which its sev- 
eral parts are quoted. The first two verses, as we have 
already seen in another of this discussion, describe him 
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title of divinity? We are then reduced to this dilemma, 
that either the New Testament teaches two opposite doc- 
trines on the same subject, or in all the numerous other 
Sensustigs of te peorinsepenh ke derependitesin oan 
ous meaning of the w must i t 
will gravely contend for this? This text is situated pre- 
cisely like that in Romans 9: 5, where Christ is said to be 
“God over all blessed for ever.” In that the learned 
iy Dapper as a ) 

ivinity, but a mere ignati 
in which the proper import of the term, and the original 
ground of its application are neglected. But may we not 
say, It is equally so in this place with the title Son of God ? 
It is a mere designation of the person who is both God and 
man, without regard to its import or the original ground of 
its application. If we take this ground, I am not aware that 
any answer can be given which will not be as to prove 
that the term Christ is a divine title. Either the one 
Pe ie other is oon e title, or vray of them is such, I 
i wever, not. exactly this ground. Lonkey, soe 
this r the term Son of God designates the man Jesus 
Christ, by whom God spoke to us, w Bork gs away our 
sins with his own blood, and whom the Father has exalted 
as the one whom he loves and delights to honor ; and now 
in this part of the chapter, as also in portions of v. 2 and 3, 
we are taught, that such a union subsists between this man 
and the , that what is said of Jehovah in the Old Tes- 
tament may be understood as being said of him. In his per- 
son the unseen Deity is made visible to men ; God is mani- 
fested in the flesh. Hence he is called “ the express image 
of God’s person, and the brightness of his glory,” i. e., his 
bright or splendid glory ; and St. Paul says of him, “Who 
is i of the invisible God ;” Col. 1: 15; and Jesus 
himself, “ He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” 
John 14: 9. | 

Col. 1: 18—20. “ Who hath delivered us from the power 
of darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of his 
dear Son:” etc. . 

This text is similar in its character to the ing one, 
in predicating of the same subject both human and divine 
attributes. It speaks of Jesus Christ and calls him God’s 
dear Son. In him, it is said, we have redemption through 
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; he is therefore the crucified Saviour. He is the 

" the invisible God : consequently himself visible. 
, the most eminent, of every creature ; 

acreature. He is the Bisa meme | hd the 


THRE 
ctf itiat 
a 


; piievee that the 

Christ. At the same time he is de- 

ee ce created, and 
| his prove that the Son, as 

‘If as the Son he is God, he is not in the same 

he is man, he cannot in the same 

itle is here a personal designation of 

who is both God and man; but still with re 

that nature to which it originally and properly belongs, that 

is, the human nature. Can any one prove the contrary ?* 


RELUESENE 
HE iE 
i 


* Feeling some doubt of the entire correctness of our author’s 
conclusions as to the general application of the title “ Son of 
Goes. in the New Testament, we took the liberty to corres- 
pond with him and to make the followi k= gestions. ‘Is 
it not the incarnate Logos, the God-man, t ediatorial oF 


son, that is so named? I have no ‘difficulty i in admitting tha 
the name, Son of God, was given in reference to his thst 
tion. Son he became by his incarnation. But this name once 
given, no matter on what ground, becomes descriptive of his 
whole person, of both natures and of either nature. So it ap- 
pears to me to be employed ; and so “Son of man” is employed, 
this title was y given in reference to the 
human origin of Messiah. Messiah, (not the Logos,) is the 
Son of God in t to his miraculous origin, and Son of 
to ie human origin. But being once given 
s appear to be used indiscriminately to designate 
of the Messiah, whether considered in respect to 
his divine or his human nature, or in respect to both.’ 

To these suggestions the learned author’s reply is as follows, 
which he requests us to insert in further explanation of his 
views. 
hore who do not ech title, a Bs bes ls of 

nity, and consequently’ not consider Sonship o 
Christ a divine Sonship, generally, perhaps universally, = 
stand this title as a datpiation of tthe compound person, the 
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Heb. 7: 3. The inn author, speaking of Melchizedek, 
the king and priest of Salem, says of him, “« Without father, 


without mother, without descent, having neither beginning of 
days, nor end of life ; but made like unto the Son of God, he 
abideth a priest continually.” ; 


God-man, the incarnate Word. I admit that the title “Son of 
God” is sometimes a designation of the compound person, the 
God-man ; but I connot be persuaded that it is always, or that 
it is generally so used: and when it is employed in this manner, 
it is always done with a reference to the human nature, the 
man Jesus Christ. If this title were always a designation of 
the compound person, the God-man, as such, and not used 
with reference to his human nature, it would follow that the 
God-man, as such, is inferior to the Father, could do 
nothing of himself, put up prayers and supplications 
with strong crying and tears to him that was able to 
deliver him from death, learned obedience by the things 
which he suffered, knew not the day nor the hour of the judg- 
ment, etc. etc. But if these Caer: ae must be admitt 
they will prove that the divinity of Christ is not true divinity. 
Nothing is gained by distinguishing between the Logos incar- 
nate and the Logos not incarnate. If the Logos be co-equal 
with the Father, he is always co-equal, whether incarnate or 
not. His union with the human nature could not change the 
nature of divinity, and the dignity of the compound person is 
therefore not less than the dignity of the Logos, which is the 
dignity of the Godhead. As the God-man, our Redeemer could 
not be subordinate to God, could not be exalted, could not in 
any sense be dependent. But as the Son of God, he is all this. 
Consequently the title Son of God is not properly a designation 
of the God-man, but of the man Jesus.” 

The discriminating reader will bear in mind that we do not 
maintain, in our suggestions above, that the title in question 
is “always a designation of the compound person, the God-man,” 
but only that it appears to be used in the New Testament as 
a common name of the Messiah, whether spoken of in reference 
to his divine or his human nature, or in reference to both. 
We can not er —- with ove author that rags ca is 
employed to designate the compound person, “it is ~ 
pan vith a reference to the ons ns “his would lend 
to consequences, on the other hand, quite as absurd as our 
author has shewn to result from the exclusive use of the title 
to designate the compound person. Eprtor. 
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Here it seems, at first view, that the Son of God, as the 
Son, is without either beginning of days, or end of life, and 
consequently, as the Son, divine. But by this rule of inter- 
pretation he must also be without a father as well as with- 
out a mother ; which would prove more than the theory we 
are 
it 


opposns wi admit. ‘To find the sense of the place, let 
be Boge cep tebain ssion here is not the 
person of Jesus Christ, but his priesthood ; and the compar- 
ison with Melchizedek is therefore confined to this one point. 
Jesus Christ was constituted a high-priest after the order of 
Melchizedek, not after that of Aaron. His priesthood is 
therefore superior to the priesthood under the law, on two 
grounds : because Melchizedek was a greater man than 
Aaron ; for even Abraham, the common father of the whole 
Israelitish nation, paid tithes to him, and received his blessing ; 
$s , because the priesthood of Melchizedek, so far asit 
appears at all, was an unchanging one. The Aaronitic priests 
were continually changed. Every one was the son of a 
father who had been the high-priest before him, and the 
father of a son who took the office after him; and none, 
therefore, continued long. But Melchizedek appears in the 
history without either parents or posterity ; wi a begin- 
ning of days, or end of life, to admit of succession in his 
priesthood ; the first we learn of him is, that he is a priest of 
the Most High God; and the last we learn is that he is still 
the same priest. He is thus atype of the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, at 2 in his glorified state, abides a priest for ever. 

I have now considered all the texts which appear to me 
most worthy of notice in this controversy, and have shewn, I 
think, not only that Jesus himself gave no such explanation 
of the appellation Son of God as to make it a title of divinity, 
but that the New Testament contains none. Consequently 
the resurrection of Jesus, while it is admitted to be a public 
acknowledgment of God of the validity of all the claims 
which he had made, and of all the explanations which he 
had given, is no proof at all of his divinity ; and conse- 
quently, no proof that the term Son of God is a designation 

at divin 


. We shall now be on orem for that inter- 
retation of the text, at the head of this article, which we 
lieve to be the true one. 


I have already remarked, 139) that the prim 
error of interpreters, from which all the rest necessarily fol- 
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low, consists in taking the terms flesh and Spirit of holiness 
to designate something in Christ himself, not something dis- 
tinct from, and external to him. ‘This error, as far as I 
know, is universal. The most usual and most approved 
interpretation makes the flesh the human’ nature of Christ. 
This obliges the interpreter to make the Spirit of holiness his 
divine nature. In so doing he violates the usus loquendi, and 
involves himself in the consequence, that Jesus is the Son of 
God according to his divinity, which is again contrary to the 
usus loquendi; and that he was proved to be divine by his 
resurrection, which is contrary totruth. In defending these 
positions, which he is thus compelled to take, the interpreter 
becomes embarrassed with new difficulties from which there 
is no escape. 

The terms flesh and Spirit of holiness do not designate 
two constituents of the person of Christ, but two external 
agents that co-operated in making him what he is. The 
apostle’s main thought in the text is not what Jesus Christ is, 
but how he was constituted and proved to be such as he is, 
namely, the Son of David and the Son of God. There 
were, in his conception, two distinct births, and two distinct 
agents that brought him to those births. The one birth was 
natural ; it was from the mother’s womb ; by this he became 
the Son of David ; and the agent that operated in it, and 
made him David’s son, was the flesh, i. e. human nature or 
man ; for after the miraculous conception, all the rest was 
natural. The other birth was supernatural ; it was from the 
grave, in his resurrection from the dead; by this he was 
declared to be, the Son of God, i. e. God’s chief-beloved ; 
and the agent that wrought in it was not the flesh, not man, 
but the Holy Spirit of God. 

This interpretation appears to me natural, easy, and clear. 
It gives a good sense; it violates no rule of exegesis, and 
creates no new difficulties that require to be solved; it is 
agreeable to the wsus loquendi, harmonizes with the connec- 
tion of the place, and accords with what is elsewhere taught 
concerning Christ. I have already shewn that the phrase 
Spirit of holiness means the Holy Spirit. There can be no 
question that the term flesh has the meaning of human na- 
ture or man : and if the Spirit of holiness be the Holy Spirit, 
or God, the flesh must, by the rule of antithesis, be human 
nature,or man. Neither can there be any doubt that the 
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terms according to the flesh—according to the Spirit, adapt 
themselves perfectly to our interpretation. The apostle’s 
meaning is, Jesus Christ was constituted the Son of David, 
so far as the flesh operated ; and he was declared to be the 
Son of God, so far as the Holy Spirit was operative ; with 
this latter operation the flesh, or man, had nothing to do. 
According to the one he was born from the womb of Mary, 
who was a lineal descendant of David: according to the 
other he was brought forth from the grave, where he had 
lain among the dead. That St. Paul conceived the resur- 
rection of Jesus in the similitude of a birth, appears from the 
place where he calls him “the first-born from the dead.” 
Col. 1: 18. So likewise did the author of the Book of 
Revelation, ch. 1: 5. Enough has been said to shew the 
meaning of the term Son of God. That meaning is the 
only one that suits the connection of this place. The resur- 
rection could not, in any way, prove Jesus to be God ; but 
it was a very satisfactory proof that he was the beioved of 
God. St. Paul has, however, a farther reference to the high 
dignity of Jesus as the Christ, the Messiah, the Prince and 
Saviour of the people of God ; and his meaning is, he was 
proved by his resurrection to be that beloved one of God 
who sustains this exalted office ; and, perhaps, after all, the 
term 4 duvéme, in, or with power, may have reference to this 
dignity and dominion. 

A similar antithesis of the flesh and the Spirit occurs in 
1 Pet. 3: 18, where it is, however, obscured by a wrong 
translation. In the common English version the text reads 
thus ; “ For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us unto God, being put 
to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit.” In the 
Greek the clause which is here put in italics is, éavarwéss 
psv cagxs, Cworonderc ds evexuart, The nouns dagu and xveuar: are 
in the dative case of the agent after the passive participles 
bavarwdas and Zworondes. Both ought to have been rendered in 
the same way with the preposition by ; and the clause should 
read thus: being put to death by the flesh, but quickened by the 
Spirit. The translators were perfectly well acquainted with 
this rule of grammar, and were also sufficiently familiar with 
the rule of interpretation which requires that an antithesis 
in the original should be preserved in the translation ; but 
they were misled by what appeared to thein the ezxigentia 
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loci. Having taken for granted that the term flesh desig- 
nates the human nature of Christ, and the term Spirit his 
divine nature, they saw indeed that the latter clause might 
be translated, agreeably to the rule of grammar, quickened . 
by the Spirit ; but they could not see how the former could 
be rendered put to death by the flesh; for it would have 
been absurd, as well as false, to say that Christ was put to 
death by his own human nature. hey preferred, therefore, 
though they must destroy the antithesis by it, to render the 
clause, “ put to death in the flesh ;” because it was true that 
Christ suffered in his human nature. But they could not 
now restore the antithesis by translating the second clause 
“ quickened in the spirit ;” for this would have involved the 
absurdity of supposing that the divine nature of Christ had 
died as well as the eet and that it was made alive, 
while the human nature was left in death. Here was an 
exigency indeed ; but it arose out of their first error; and 
it should have caused them to suspect the truth of an opin- 
ion which they had taken for granted, rather than to violate 
both grammar and exegesis. 

The respected brother before referred to has translated 
this clause so as to preserve the antithesis, but to destroy 
the sense. “Christ,” says he, “is said to have been put to 
death as to the flesh, but to have remained alive as (o the 
art He evidently took the Greek verb {worooucs in a 

ebraistic sense, supposing that like the Hebrew verb non 
which signifies both to live and to remain alive, it might 
be rendered in this way. It is true that Hebraisms are of 
frequent occurrence in the New Testament; but a He- 
braism of this sort would hardly occur. The active form 
Zwornsw to make alive, to quicken, corresponds to the Piel or 
to the Hiphil conjugation of the Hebrew verb, but not to 
the Kai, in which alone that verb signifies to live and to re- 
main alive: the passive form {worccouos does not answer 
to either of those conjugations. This translation has been 
chosen to meet another exigentia loci, which, like the for- 
mer, arose out of the error of taking the flesh for the 
human nature of Christ, and, while that erroneous interpre- 
tation was retained, could not be avoided. The proposed 
translation of this worthy brother is, however, a very unsat- 
isfactory expedient to meet this exigency. It makes the 
apostle tell his readers that, when Christ was put to death 
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in his human nature, he remained alive in his divine nature! 
Could the apostle imagine that any one needed to be in- 
formed that the divine nature did not die with the man 
Jesus !—~That the Godhead, the Creator and Preserver of 
the world, did not die when Jesus died? If he had thought 
them eapable of such an absurdity, he must have felt that 
his whole epistle was very far above their capacity ; and 
why then did he write to them in such a style ? 
he true interpretation of this text is given in the trans- 
lation we have made above, He was put to death by the flesh, 
but was quickened by the Spirit. The term flesh does not 
— the human nature of Christ, but man, mankind. 
In this sense the term flesh often occurs. David says, “I 
will not fear what flesh can do to me.” Ps. 56: 4. Compare 
Jer. 17: 5, Dan. 2: 11, Matt. 24: 22. The flesh, that is, man 
put Jesus to death; but man did not revive him; this was 
done by the Holy Spirit of God; neither would the Holy 
Spirit suffer the effect of man’s malignity to continue, but 
ee an end to it, and took occasion from it to put the highest 
onor upon Jesus by quickening him in the grave and rais- 
ing him up from among the + This interpretation is 


unconstrained, natural, easy, and in accordance with every 
rule of exegesis ; and the sense which it elicits from the text 


is therefore, undoubtedly, the true sense ; and so interpreted, 
it confirms the exposition we have given of the text at the 
head of this article. 

I do not mean, in what I have said, that a noun in the 
dative case, construed with a passive verb, or its participle, 
is always the dative of the agent; it may always be so if 
the connection permit ; and it must be so if the text does not 
yield a consistent sense without it, and this construction be 
therefore demanded by the connection. 

Perhaps some person wil! object to me the manner in 
which the terms cagu, ev cagx:, and xara avdguroug 6agxs opposed 
to xara ésov eveyari, occur in the passage 1 Peter 4: 1-—6. 
I admit that in all these examples cagx and év cagu may be 
rightly translated in the flesh; but 1 see nothing in them 
that militates against the preceding argument ; masmuch as 
the connection does not require that we should take them 
as the dative of the agent. The phrase in the flesh, that is, 
in the body, means in the present life or state of being, as 
distinguished from the future state, which is out of the flesh, 
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As it would carry me too far, were I to undertake a minute 
examination of this text, I shall only give what I take to be 
its meaning in the following paraphrase. 

Forasmuch as Christ hath suffered for us, being in the 
flesh, arm yourselves also with the same mind, being ready, 
while you live, to suffer for his sake, whatever men may 
inflict upon you, were it even a violent death like his. All 
the suffering of which men can be the cause, is limited to 
the present state of being, and cannot reach beyond it to the 
future world: as it cannot now affect Christ, so it cannot 
then affect you. And this suffering, so far from doing you 
any real harm, will be of great service to you in subduing 
the sinful propensities of the body: for he that hath thus 
suffered in the flesh, (ev ¢agx,) hath ceased from sin, in such a 
sense that he does not, henceforth, live the rest of the time, 
during which he continues in the flesh (2v ¢agu,) in obedience 
to the lusts of men, but in obedience to the will of God. 
For the time of our life which is past is enough for us to have 
done the will of the Gentiles, when we walked in lascivi- 
ousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, banquetings, and 
abominable idolatries: in which things they think it strange 
that ye run not with them into the same excess of riot, 
speaking evil of you. They, as well as others, are the per- 
sons who shall give account of their deeds to him who is 
ready to judge the quick and the dead; not confining his 
judgment to the living, but extending it to the whole race of 
men, whether they be living or dead. For it is to this end 
that the gospel was preached to those of our brethren also 
who are now dead, and for that reason seem to the infidel 
to have nothing farther to hope for from the promise of 
Christ’s coming, that, inasmuch as, agreeably to the plan of 
the gospel, the body indeed is condemned to death, because 
of the sin which adheres to it ; but the spirit is appointed to 
life, because of the righteousness which is formed in it, (Rom, 
8: 10,) so they may Ge condemned indeed in the flesh (capx) 
in the view of men (xara avépwrovg) who cannot see beyond 
the visible flesh in this life, but may live in the spirit, in the 
spiritual nature of body and soul, (rvewar) in the view of 
God, (xara éeov) who sees what is beyond this present state 
of being. Their faith in the gospel did not, indeed, save 
them from that condemnation which is come upon all man- 
kind by the first sin, nor, perhaps, from a premature and 
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violent death, which men think the lot of those only whom 
the Deity disapproves ; but it has secured to them an eter- 
nal life in heaven ; and while in the judgment of men they 
are condemned, in the judgment of they are happy. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Remarks on “An Essay on Cause anp Errect, in con- 
NECTION WITH FaTauism AND Free Acency :” Am. Bib. 


Repos., Oct., 1839. Vol. IL. p. 381. seq. 
By Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., Prof. of Theol. in the Theol. Sem., Andover, Mass. 


To the Editor of the American Biblical Repository, 


Dear Sir,—I have read with no ordinary interest, the 
Essay in the last number of the Repository “on Cause and 
Effect in connection with the Doctrines of Fatalism and 
Free Agency.” I have read it again and again, and have be- 
stowed no small attention on every part of it. The name 
of the writer is withheld, you say, on account of very pecu- 
liar circumstances. As there are no such circumstances in 
my case, I shall offer remarks on the Essay in my own 
name.—The writer of the Essay may be one, for whom I 
entertain a very sincere esteem and affection. 1 choose to 
think that he is so ; and it will be altogether most agreeable 
to my feelings to proceed in my remarks with the appre- 
hension distinctly in my mind, that the anonymous author 
of the Essay, who has given such evidence of ability 
to write well, possesses also a sincere love of the truth, a 
full conviction of the narrow limits of human intelligence, 
humility, candor, reverence for the Scriptures, and every 
other quality which belongs to the Christian character. 
Such an apprehension may have a salutary influence upon 
what 1 am to write. It will, at least, render my employ- 
ment in writing very pleasant. 

After all, my concern will be exclusively with the subject. 
And while I shal] take the liberty to call in question some 
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of the principal positions which I find in the Essay, it will 
be my endeavor to guard scrupulously against every. thing 
which would be unjust or Seempecelll to the author. 
Indeed I shall refer to the Essay chiefly as an occasion of 
introducing several topics, which seem to require special at- 
tention at the present day. 

The subject under consideration, it will be perceived, is 
of a philosophical or metaphysical nature, and the following 
remarks are intended for those, who have a capacity for 
metaphysical enquiries, and who have so far attended to 
matters of this kind, that they are prepared to begin where 
the present discussion begins, without any pains on my part 
to prove or explain the common and established principles 
of mental science. 

Considering the nature of the topics introduced in this 
Essay, I should hardly deem it proper to busy myselt in pre- 
paring remarks upon them, were it not that they have a 

aring upon some very important principles of revelation. 
The manner in which we regard those principles will unavoid- 
ably be affected by the views we take of the general subject 
presented before us by this ingenious, but anonymous writer. 

Let me say, however, that our mode of thinking on this 
subject cannot alter the facts in the case. If all the men and 
all the women in the world should happen to think, that our 
being uniformly influenced in our volitions by motives, and 
our choosing invariably according to the strongest motive, 
is inconsistent with free moral agency, it would not make 
it inconsistent. Should they be ever so confident, that moral 
necessity, as explained by Edwards, Day, Abercrombie, and 
others, is the same as Fatalism; still it would not make it so. 
If it is a law of our nature, that our volitions invariably 
follow that which is, on the whole, the strongest motive ; 
then whether we admit or deny this in our speculations, this 
law will stand and we shall conform to it in practice ; and, 
in all respects, we shall proceed to choose and act under 
the influence of the strongest motive, without the least in- 
fringement of our rational or moral freedom. The writer 
of the Essay, | cannot but think, does himself really act on 
this principle, though against his speculative theory. There 
were reasons, I suppose, for and against his publishing an 
Essay on this subject; and probably he will find, on reflec- 
tion, that these reasons were very carefully weighed, and that, 
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in a mind like his, the most important reasons finally pre- 
vailed. So also there were, doubtless, reasons for and 
against his giving his name to the public. But the special 
reasons which he had against it, were unquestionably the 
most weighty in his mind; otherwise T spould not Reies 
how to account for it, that he deliberately chose conceal- 
ment. And who can doubt, that in all important cases 
which shall occur hereafter, he will thus deliberate, thus 
weigh the reasons for different determinations, and decide 
according to that which is, in his view, the strongest. And 
I am greatly mistaken, if he ever finds, that choosing and 
acting invariably according to this principle, interferes at all 
with his free agency, though his theory, as set forth in some 
parts of the Essay, might lead him to think that it would. 
The same is true of all other men, Rational beings will 
choose and act according to the laws of their intelligent and 
moral nature, whatever speculative theories they may form 
in their waking or sleeping hours. The laws of the mind 
are too firmly established to be shaken by our notions. 

I am gratified that the author of this Essay, and some 
other late writers, make a distinction between desire and 
volition. It is a source of no small confusion in Edward’s 
Treatise on the Will, that he uses the word in so wide a 
sense, and considers all the affections and desires as acts of 
the will, It is, however, manifest that Edwards himself de- 
parts from this large sense of the word, and brings out the 
destinction which is now contended for, whenever he speaks 
of the desires or affections of the mind as among the mo- 
tives to volition. Surely the motive to volition, and volition 
itself, cannot be the same thing. 

I am gratified also, that the writer says distinctly, what 
Locke and others have been careful to say before, that “ the 
Will is not a separate existence, to which qualities and 
actions can be ascribed. It is the mind itself which is 
excited and which is moved by desire or motive, and the 
Will is the power which the mind has to choose which of 
several co-existing desires shall be gratified.” 

I proceed now to the main point. The writer says 
(p. 386), “ The point at issue is simply this : Js volition con. 
nected with a previous desire or motive as a producing con- 
stitutional cause ?” The affirmative he thinks is Fatalism ; 
the negative, the doctrine of Free Agency. 
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The writer takes commendable care to inform us very 
definitely, what he means by a “ producing cause,” and how 
we are to discover its existence. He maintains, (p. 388) 
that according to the doctrine of free agency, “there is no 
invariable rule of volition,”—* no fixed connection between 
any class of desires and volition, that “ desires or motives 
are only the occasional causes, which enable the mind to 
exercise its inherent power of action, itself being the pro- 
ducing cause of its own volitions.” He says too, (p. 388), 
“'The only method of proving any thing to be a producing 
cause is to show, that, in given circumstances, there is an 
invariable rule of change, so that when a cause is put in 
these circumstances, a certain change invariably follows. 
It is the unfailing constancy of the result, that enables us to 
detect the real producing cause. The philosopher, in expe- 
rimenting to detect causes, is continually seeking to learn 
which one of the various circumstances cannot have a sub- 
stitute,—which must be invariably an antecedent.” He 
says the same, p. 389. “The only method of proving a 
thing to be a producing cause, is to establish the fact that it 
is an invariable antecedent.” 

Our author makes his meaning still more evident by his 
quotations from Priestly, and the use he makes of them. 
(p. 389, 390). Priestly says in common with Edwards, and 
a multitude of distinguished writers; “ There is some fixed 
law respecting the Will ;—it is never determined without 
some motive of choice ; and motives influence us in some 
definite and invariable manner, so that volition or choice is 
constantly regulated by what precedes it. And this constant 
determination of the mind, according to the motive present- 
ed to it, is all 1 mean by necessary determination.” He 
holds that, through all nature, the same consequences inva- 
riably result from the same circumstances.” Now our author 
says, “ no intelligent defender of free agency will admit this.” 
And his object in quoting it is to show what he means by 
Fatalism, If we assert, that volition is invariably preceded 
by the strongest motive or by that which, at the moment of 
choice, “ seems most le,” he says we are Fatalists. 

To this allegation of the author I now invite the reader’s 
particular attention. 

I cannot but notice, that the author seems here and there 
to give an incorrect statement of the question at issue. He 
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ts the doctrine of moral or philosophical necessity 
as implying, that “there is a particular kind of motive 
which is the invariable antecedent of volition.” He =~ 
“every one allows that motives of some sort are invariably 
antecedents to volition. This is taken for granted; and 
then the admission is used as if it were conceded that a 
particular kind of motive were the invariable antecedent. 
As if a man should claim, that sowing of some sort is always 
an antecedent to al] kinds of harvest, and when this is 
allowed, should assume that the sowing of wheat is the inva- 
riable antecedent of all kinds of harvest.” If the author 
can show, that Edwards or any other respectable writer 
has ever maintained such an opinion, or reasoned in such a 
manner, it will be truly surprising to me. For it would 
seem that no one could believe what is so obviously contrary 
to experience, as this, that volition uniformly follows a par- 
ticular kind of motives. One particular kind of motives 
consists of those which are derived from the appetite of 
hunger and thirst ; another kind, of those derived from the 
sense of hearing ; another, from the sense of seeing ; another 
from a regard to property ; another, from the love of pro- 
motion or praise; another, from love to God. The particu- 
lar kinds of motives are past numbering. Now who ever 
entertained the idea, that our volitions are all influenced by 
a particular kind of motives? It is really as unnecessary 
for the author to disprove this, as to disprove the other 
thing he mentions, namely, that sowing wheat will produce 
all kinds of harvest. 

The author speaks as though a particular kind of motive 
and the strongest motive were one and the same thing He 
says, (p. 396) “as if it were conceded that a particular kind 

motive (i. e. the strongest,) were the invariable antece- 
dent.” But the strongest motive is sometimes of one kind, 
and sometimes of another. To one man the love of honor 
is the — motive ; to another man, the love of wealth, 
to another the love of Christ. In many cases, various kinds 
of motives are combined to make the ree tte Now it is 
matter of wonder to me, that the author ld think that 
he is opposing a position which any one has maintained, 
when he affirms again and again, “that there is no icu- 
lar class of motives which are invariable antecedents to 
volition,” and that we have power to choose and do choose 
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sometimes in one way, and sometimes in another way ; 
that is, sometimes according to one class of motives, some- 
times according to another. Nothing is more certain, than 
that we do choose in these different ways. And why?! Is 
it not because sometimes one particular-class of motives is 
the strongest, and sometimes another class ? 

The author says, (p. 386), “ The point at issue is simply 
this: Is volition connected with a previous desire (or motive) 
as a producing cause !”—which seems to imply that desire 
and motive are words of equal import, or that all motive 
consists of desire. The point at issue I think might more 
properly be stated thus : whether volition is connected with 
a previous desire, or any thing else which has the nature of a 
motive, as its invariable antecedent or cause. 

Again, ‘The author seems to suppose that the asserters of 
moral necessity hold, that all the changes in the mind are 
caused by something ab extra; and, in opposition to this 
notion, refers to the eternal mind, which before creation 
acted without any ab extra cause (p. 385). But the doc- 
trine of Edwards and others agreeing with him, is not that 
the changes or acts of the mind result ‘wholly from causes 
extraneous to the mind. By motive Edwards means “ the 
whole of that which moves, excites, or invites the mind to 
volition ;” including not only “the views of the mind, but 
the state, frame, temper, or habit of the mind.” These do 
indeed, generally at least, refer to things without the mind. 
But mental acts are prompted mainly and ultimately by 
what is within the mind. An spostle teaches that a man is 
tempted and drawn into sin by his own unholy desire, 
(James 1: 14, 15). And is not affection to Christ and a 
desire to please him the great motive to obedience with 
every believer? And how can we form any other concep- 
tion of God, than that he chooses and acts from his own 
perfections ; that, before any thing else existed, he had a 
reason or motive for his determinations and actions in the 
unbounded wisdom, righte isness, and goodness of his own 
nature. Noone can doubt that the mind itself is, in the 
strictest sense, an agent; that it has inherent powers of 
action ; and that it really exerts its powers in a great variety 
of volitions and other exercises ; and that the grand ultimate 
motive, by which it is influenced to all these is within itself ; 
that is, its own dispositions, desires, habits, etc. It will be 
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worth the while to eampshne that we all hold to this, so 
that it is unnecessary to time to prove it. 

I might notice other panmages in whieh our author seems 
to misapprehend the opinions which he undertakes to con- 
trovert. But it is time to proceed to the consideration of 
the mer principle of the — see og 

propose particularly to inquire how far the 
author contributes to overturn his own system. For what- 
ever he does towards this result will prevent the necessity 
of labor on my part. 

The author expressly a “ = mind ir will 
choose, except to in some 3’ “that motives of some 
kind are polenta antecedents of volition ;” that “every 
one allows that motives of some sort are invariably antece- 
dents to volition.” Here then is one of the laws of our 
intelligent nature. Motives of some sort are invariable and 
indi. able antecedents to volition. This is a point in 
which we are all agreed. Volition cannot take place with- 
out a motive. How great soever the inherent power of the 
mind, and how various soever the acts of which it is capa- 
ble ; here is a manifest imitation of its power. A man 
no power to put forth a volition without a motive. To 
choose in this way would be contrary to the constitution and 
nature of the mind. Though our author says in some parts 
of his Essay that “there is no invariable rule of volition ;” 
he could not but see, that there is, at least, this one invari- 
able rule ; and seeing it, he frankly acknowledged it. Now 
does he, or any other candid person, complain of this inva- 
riable rule of volition? Does he complain that the mind is 
tied up to this constitutional principle,—that it must, in all 
its choices be influenced by motives? He does not com- 
plain. But what follows from the admission of this prin- 
ciple? It follows that motive, motive of some sort, is what 
he calls “the producing cause of volition.” For he says 
again and that “ the only method of proving a thing 
to be a ucing cause, is to establish the fact, that it is an 
invariable antecedent.” Here we have an invariable ante- 
cedent, that is, motive ; not one particular class of motives, 


but motive of some kind. And motive of some kind, being 
the invariable antecedent, is, according to the author’s own 
showing, “ the producing cause of volition.” And such a 
cause he considers incompatible with free agency. Is it 
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then so soon come to this, that our author, with all his 
dislike to Fatalism, is according to his own account of the 
matter, a Fatalist ? 

arther. mand author, it seems, - oe fear _ en 

ncy will be destroyed or impeded by being co to 
this invariable rule, nual , that volition anne abelaipe have 
a motive of some sort. He holds that a free agent is placed 
under this invariable influence of motive; that without 
motive he cannot put forth a volition,—not merely that he 
cannot have a volition in this or that particular way, but 
that he cannot have it in any way ; that his will cannot act 
at all, any more than if it were struck dead. Such is the 
principle the author admits. And if there is any one who 
doubts the truth of this principle, let him look carefully into 
his own mind, and determine for himself by a fair trial, 
whether he can put forth a volition without any reason or 
motive. Surely any man of sense can succeed in this, if the 
thing is practicable. If he fails of being satisfied with one 
trial, let him proceed to a second, and though the effort may 
pesihierieds hie-enlad tathiedere wid ition, and 
occasion something of an unpleasant distortion ; let him per- 
severe, till he clearly finds out, whether his rational, moral 
nature is really tied to the principle above mentioned, 


namely, that motive is, and must be an invariable antecedent 
of volition. 


But the connection of volition with the strongest motive,— 
adhe ea a amet nt a Hote mae 
That we are governed in our volitions by motives of some 
kind, and of some degree of strength, is admitted as a fact, 
and as perfectly safe for us as free agents. But to be gov- 
erned invariably by the strongest motive,—this is ed 
upon as Fatalism. 1 confess it is difficult for me to account 
for this view of the subject ; and I am quite inclined to have 
a little free conversation with the , but nameless 
author. Permit me then to ask; why do you object to 
being invariably influenced in your volitions by that which 

the motive, while i 


stronger motive? to be in your voluntary actions 
by reasons of /ess weight, those which appear to you of 
less weight, rather than by those which are, or appear to be 
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of greater i Or would it. be a better law of the 
mind, that we should study variety in this matter, and should 
sometimes choose according to what we consider the strong- 
est motive or the most powerful reason, — sometimes, accord- 
ing to what we consider a weaker motive; and sometimes, 
for the sake of variety, and to display our unshackled inhe- 
rent power, according to what really appears to us the 
weakest motive of all ?/—-When you wish, ‘in any case, to 
know what to. choose, would you think it proper to delibe- 
rate, at one time, in order to ascertain what is the strongest 
reason or motive, so that you might choose according to 
that ; at another time, to hit upon a reason or motive of infe- 
rior force, so that you might choose according to that ; and 
at another time, to get at a reason or motive the weakest of 
all, so that you might evince your unfettered freedom by 
ing according to that? Can you recollect any instance 
in your past life, in which you did really choose and act in 
accordance with a motive which appeared to you to be, on 
the whole, of less weight, than another motive which you 
rejected? And if any.one should presume to you 
with acting on this principle, and with habitually preferring 
what you regarded as a lies reason or motive to what you 


regarded as a greater; would you not look at him with 
astonishment, 


and ask him, whether he really thought that a 
rational being could act so preposterously? Or if it should 
in fact be found, that you have a habit of acting, occasion- 
ally at least, in this way, methinks your friends would be 
very much perplexed. For if at any time they would induce 

ou to determine upon a particular course, how would they 
ow, whether they could best succeed by urging the 

fter all sochage a ular object of th 
r. it is not the particular object of the 
author to maintain, that any man a actually seo what 
seems to him, on the whole, the strongest reason, and actu- 
ally choose according to what he regards as the weaker 
reason; but that a free agent has power todo so. It may 
possibly appear, on careful inquiry, that there is much less 
difference in the ideas of men on this point, than in their 
words. Without stopping however, to examine this, I would 
inquire, whether the author is certain, that it is not a law of 
our rational nature, that we should choose and act in accord- 
ance with what appears to us the highest reason, or the 
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strongest motive? If it should at last become evident, that 
this is a law of our rational nature ; then a power to choose 
and act contrary to this, would be a power to subvert the 
very constitution of the mind, and to divest ourselves of our 
rationality. Can any one think that we have such a power ; 
or that such a power, ifit could exist, would be desirable? In 
my judgment, the constitution or law of the mind, for which 
Edwards contends, is only that constitution or law, which 
makes us rational beings, and makes us so permanently. 
But to proceed with the point before us, although the 
author holds that the strongest motive cannot be the ante- 
cedent of volition invariably without destroying free agency ; 
he allows that it may be so occasionally. There are many 
passages in the Essay which plainly imply that, in the author’s 
opinion, a free agent may choose once, and again, yea 
very frequently, according to the strongest motive. ill 
that he denies is, that we can do it constantly, and yet be 
free. But if we can choose once, and twice, and frequently 
in this way, consistently with free agency, it proves clearly, 
that there is nothing in the nature of such a choice, which 
interferes with our freedom. If there were any thing in the 
nature and circumstances of such a choice inconsistent with 
free agency; then we could never, in any instance choose 
in this way, without setting aside our freedom. And, what 
would seem very strange, we should according to this, be 
obliged, in order to be free, to choose always according to 
the weaker motive ; that is, the weaker motive must be the 
invariable antecedent of volition. But I suppose that the 
author would think, such an invariable antecedent as this 
would interfere with freedom as much as any other. He 
insists that there can be no invariable antecedent of volition 
consistently with freedom ; that volition must sometimes fol- 
low motives of one kind, and one degree of strength, and 
sometimes of another kind, and another degree of st 
Certainly then it may sometimes, yea, frequently, follow the 
strongest motive. Indeed, according to the author’s opini 
following the strongest motive ever so often, will not hurt our 
free agency, unless we do it invariably. Now I ask the 
question, and wish it may be fairly answered: If —— 
according to the strongest motive to-day and to-morrow will 
not take away our freedom ; why should it take away our free- 
dom to choose in this way the nextday and the next following? 
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If we may, consistently with our free agency, choose accord- 
ing to the strongest motive, two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
time, what is there inconsistent with free agency, in choosing 
in exactly the same way the rest of the time? If a part, even 
the greater part of our volitions may consistently be put 
forth in this manner ; why not allofthem? Will mither 
look into this matter with some special care ? 

But I have a little more to suggest on this point. Suppose 
that a free moral nt is completely in a right state 
of mind ; that he j correctly respecting all the ob- 
jects of affection; that his desires in every case corres- 
pond with the truth, and that he forms a just estimate of 
the comparative weight of the motives presented before him. 
Such a man, the author expressly declares, will uniformly 
govern his choice by the strongest motive. He says (p. 394) 
that, “in all cases where the strongest desire coincides with 
ges ae RC“ NG WSN 
the strongest desire. dis- 


so LEUlesey 
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See to what an extent it would sweep away the free 

cy of free agents! As the strongest desire or motive 
is the invariable antecedent of volition with all perfectly 
holy beings, and as this cannot consist with free agency ; 
Christ, and the innumerable multitude of angels, and the 
spirits of just men made perfect, are all entirely destitute of 
freedom. Christians are all so in a degree, and will be so 
wholly by and by. Moreover, as the author allows that all 
men sometimes choose according to the strongest motive ; 
how can he avoid the conclusion that, so far as they do this, 
they are all deprived of free agency? And he farther says, 
that with a// men motive of some sort is the invariable ante- 
cedent of volition ; which invariable antecedence of motive 
is proof of a producing cause, and this sets aside free 
agency. Where then, in heaven or earth shall we look for 
free moral agents? Or if any remain, we see how easy it 
is for them to rid themselves of their freedom, by becoming 
holy, that is, by bringing their desires to coincide with the 
decisions of judgment, so that they may constantly choose 
and act according to the strongest motive. 

The ‘ee ye of adopting the theory of moral agency 
set forth in the Essay, are fearful, in proportion to the im. 
portance of the principles which it tends to undermine. 

The theory implies, that a free moral agent must be free 
not only from force or coercion, but also from any invariable 
rule of action. It assumes that the invariable antecedence 
of the strongest desire or motive to volition is irreconcileable 
with free agency. If we are influenced in our volitions in 
this invariable manner,—if the choices, which the mind, as 
the agent, makes, are constantly dependent on antecedent 
causes ; it follows, as the author of the Essay thinks, that 
those antecedent causes are “ producing” efficient causes, and 
that our choosing according to them is a law of our nature, 
fixed by the Creator ; and of course, that we have no power 
to put forth volitions in a different manner, as this would be 
contrary to a law of our nature. And if we have no power 
to choose and act differently, we are under aj necessity of 
choosing and acting as we do ; and this he sapeintifietalian, 
and precludes accountableness. This I suppose is the 
course of thought with all who adopt the principle of con- 
tingent volition. as commonly understood. This principle 
has been sufficiently examined by Edwards, Day, and others. 
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It is manifest, that this principle of contingent volition is the 
basis of the philosophical theory of moral agency which is 
adopted by numbers at the present day, and substantially by 
our author. And see what a sweeping influence it has in 
his mind in regard to our emotions, desires, etc. ‘These, he 
says, result from “ constitutional producing causes.” “It is 
God who, by the constitution of the mind and the ordering 
of his providence, decides what desires shall exist.” We 
cannot prevent them. The objects which awaken desire, 
are the causes of desire in such a sense, “ that no other effect 
could follow without a change in the nature of things.” Of 
course, the author s our desires, emotions, etc., as in 
themselves, no part of free accountable agency. According 
to the principle of the Essay, (p. 399, 400,) all those affec- 
tions, emotions and desires, which arise spontaneously in 
the mind in view of their appropriate objects, are excluded 
from the supervision of the moral law. For how can they 
belong to the catalogue of moral exercises, when they arise 
in the mind invariably in view of their proper objects, and 
do not wait for the bidding of the will? 

On this notion respecting our emotions and desires, which 
obviously results from the principles of the Essay, and which 
= author expressly maintains, [ have a few remarks to 

r. 

My first and most important remark is, that it stands in 
direct and fs se opposition to the authority of God’s 
word. His law requires love, and forbids all those emotions 
and desires which are contrary to love. Love is doubtless 
an affection or emotion of the mind; and doubtless it arises 
in view of suitable objects; and, if the heart is right, arises 
invariably, when those objects are presented before it. 
Nothing is necessary to excite love in a holy mind but the 
sight of a holy object. And is not love to God a holy 
emotion? The desire of the heart for God, for holiness, 
and for heaven,—is it not a desire? And does it not 
arise spontaneously in the mind of a holy being, when those 
objects are presented to his view? Even when the objects 
are before him without any previous design or 
thought of his, are not the same emotions excited? Take 
also a moral agent of another character. Take a man who 
is unregenerate, and who has that carnal mind which is 
enmity against God. When such a one turns his attention 
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to God, and sees him in any measure as he is; does not the 
feeling of dissatisfaction and enmity spontaneously arise ? 
While he remains in his natural state, can he, by the power 
of his will, prevent it, and call forth the affection of love, 
and so be subject to the law of God? How is it with 
pride, anger, envy, revenge, covetousness, impure desire, 
and other affections, which, as Christ informs us, come forth 
from the heart? In a state of unregeneracy does not one 
or the other of these arise spontaneously in the mind, just 
as the disposition happens to be, when the appropriate ob- 
ject is presented to view? Is not this the case with the 
moral affections, as much as with the natural? If I rightly 
understand the author, he would admit all the facts here 
mentioned, But does not his theory imply that they are no 
part of moral agency? As unrenewed men invariably have 
wrong affections and desires, and as perfectly holy beings 
invariably have right affections and desires, in view of 
moral these right and wrong affections and desires 
must all be excluded from the catalogue of moral exercises. 
Such ie the obvious principle of the satin and does it not 
directly contradict the word of God? If there is any thing 
which the moral, spiritual precepts of the divine law under- 
take to control, it is the affections and desires of the heart. 
What is the love required by the two comprehensive pre- 
cepts of the moral law, but an affection of the heart ? hat 
is hungering and thisting after righteousness, but desire 7 
The Greek srtuysw, sridyysa, generally translated desire, de- 
note both affection and desire, and bad. When it 
denotes desire, it is often translated by Just. And who 
needs to be told that Christ and the Apostles speak of the 
affections and desires, and the passions too, (ra4n, Rom. 1: 
26, 1 Thess. 4: 5,) as belonging to moral character? These 
are the inner man, upon which the eye of God is specially 
fixed. The theory which would free us from responsibility 
in regard to these, or would represent them as not in their 
own nature morally good or evil—who can reconcile it with 
the current language of the New Testament? How could 
Christ and the Apostles have spoken as they did, if they had 
entertained such an opinion, as is expressed in the Essay ? 
Secondly. The theory above described is contrary to 
the dictates of conscience. Every man, not blinded by pre- 
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judice, disapproves of his disorderly affections and desires, 
and condemns himself on account of them. He is conscious 
that it is sinful to gratify them. But why should it be sinful 
to gratify desires which are not sinful? It is a common 
sentiment, that the sinfulness of men is great, in proportion 
as their passions and desires are awakened suddenly and 
uncontrollably in view of forbidden objects. Suppose any 
one is instantly filled with revengeful feeling at the thought 
of his enemy, or with envy at the thought of his superior, or 
with covetous desire at the thought of money, or with pride 
and vanity at the thought of himself; and su these feel- 
ings rise to such and violence, that he finds it ex- 
were difficult to check them. Is not he the man that 
we look upon, as uncommonly depraved and wicked ? 

And if the theory is op to the consciences of men 
generally, it is more decidedly opposed to the spiritual expe- 
rience and consciousness of the devoted Christian. “He 
knows that he is holy or unholy in the sight of God, accord- 
ing to the nature of the emotions and desires which are 
awakened within him, in view of moral objects. And if any 
scheme of p hy contradicts this sentiment, he knows 


it to be wrong. if he finds that his state of mind is such, 


that the contemplation of worldly pleasure, wealth, and 
honor instantly kindle within him what the Apostle calls the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life ;— 
especially if he finds, that these desires are unawares burning 
within him ; he concludes that his heart is indeed very cor- 
rupt, yea, desperately wicked, and he learns how important 
it is, that such an one as he should fly from temptation, and 
should watchfully guard against every — which would 
bring any tempting object before him. And the more spi- 
veda a Christan is, the more quick is he to discern and to 
condemn the first motions of the sin that dwells in him,— 
the first and feeblest actings of unholy affection or desire. 
Tell him your philosophy teaches, that he is not culpable for 
unsought, unlooked for emotions of pride, envy, covetous- 
ness, revenge, or impurity : his deep consciousness replies, 
that your = ~doesires is false. He sees and knows, that these 
emotions, in whatever way excited, are, in themselves, mor- 
ally wrong, and contrary to that spiritual law, which ex- 
tends its authority over all the thoughts and feelings of his 
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heart. In view of his inward pollutions, he exclaims ; 
Behold, I am vile! and his earnest prayer is, that his heart 
may be cleansed by the grace of God. 

irdly. Thet advanced in the Essay is contrary 
to the principles of philosophy, even those principles which 
seem to be implied in the Essay. The author mentions it 
as a point of essential importance in his theory, “that the 
mind alone is the real producing cause of its own volitions.” 
By this | mangers it is meant, that the mind itself acts in 
willing, and that the volition is wholly the mind’s act ; that 
the mind isthe agent, and the only agent that puts forth its 
volitions, If any thing different from this is meant, 1 have 
not been told what it is. The author says, “all sin arises 
from that power of free agency, which makes the mind the 
sole producing cause of its own volitions.” And holiness, 
he doubtless believes, arises from the same cause. Now 
does not the power of free agency equally make the mind 
the producing cause of its own emotions, affections, and de- 
sires? Is not the mind as really active in these, as in its 
volitions? Is it not as intensely active? Are not affections 
and desires mental actions of as high an order as volitions ? 
In what can the rational and moral faculties be more truly 
or more intensely active, than in loving God with all the 
heart and soul and mind and strength? And as to the 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness spoken of by our 
Saviour,—is it not truly an act of the mind? And is not the 
mind as much the author or cause of it, as of any other 
mental act? Does not every Christian speak of it as his 
own act, when he says, “ J love the Lord.” “ Thou knowest 
that J love thee.” Is it not therefore evident, even accord- 
ing to the principles of the Essay, that affection and desire 
are as truly of a moral nature, as volition? And it may, I 
think, be satisfactorily shown, that volition itself, in the most 
important: instances, derives its moral nature from those 

ions and desires of the ae which nen ne oe 
universally regarded as or bad, according to - 
ness or badness of one or desires. 

I would remark here, that the doctrine of the Essay in 
regard to our emotions and desires is widely different from 
that which has been held by the t body of learned 
Divines and Philosophers. Even t who insist that all 
morality is comprised in the acts of the will, are far from 
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excludig the affections and desires ; for by giving a larger 
sense to the word, will, they include as "iibcliako” Sad 
desires among its acts. 

Is it said, as in the Essay, for the purpose of showing that 
we are not answerable for our desires,—“ that it is God, who, 
by the constitution of the mind and the ordering of his pro- 
vidence, decides what desires shall exist ?” does he 
not in the same way decide what volitions shall exist? The 
author ascribes to God “the power to prevent any given 
volition, by removing an object of desire, or by substituting 
some other in its place.” He holds that no volitions can 
take place without motives, and that all motives are under 
the ordering of God’s providence. And it is clearly implied 
in the Essay, that the influence of motives is made absolutely 
necessary by the constitution of the mind. ' Now if all this 
agency and control of God over volitions does not interfere 
with their moral nature, nor hinder us from exercising free 
agency in them; why should’ we suppose that the same 
divine agency prevents our free agency in the exercise of 
affection and desire ? . 

An appeal is often made in the Essay to the consciousness 
of men. rs etnies al. If a man has in his heart an 
emotion of love to his fellow-creatures, and a real desire for 
their good ; is he not conscious that: it is right? Or if the 
emotion of hatred, envy, or revenge rises in his heart; is he 
not conscious that the emotion is wrong? Does he not dis- 
approve of it as really, as he does of a definite, formal pur- 
pose to injure others, or even for an injurious act? And 
does not'the explanation which our Saviour gives of the 
moral law, Matth. 5:27, 28, 48, 44, entirely correspond 
with these remarks? — - re 

And yet, according to princi an in some 
parts of the Esay, the emotions ittetion of the heart are 
not to be re as possessing a moral nature, or as apper- 
taining to act character. And why? According to the 
Essay the answer I] suppose must be, that they certainly and 
invariably rise in the mind, when it _— are presented to 
view. He holds, as 1 understand him, that this circumstance 
shows that our desires are not ftee, moral, accountable acts 
of the mind. But he gives no proof. I maintain that this 
circumstance does not show this, and that the theory of the 
author on this subject is wide of the:truth. Lallege, and have 
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endeavored to show, that the theory is not only destitute of 
proof, but is opposed to the true sense of the moral law, 
which reaches to the desires and feelings of the heart ; that 
it is opposed to the consciousness of men, especially of good 
men; and that it is opposed to the principles of: philosophy, 
even those contained in the Essay. 

Again. It is the common doctrine of evangelical minis- 
ters and Christians, that there is a certain, invariable con- 
nection between the apostacy of Adam and the sinfulness 
of all his posterity ; that Ais sin is the invariable antecedent 
of their sinful disposition, their sinful volitions, and their sin- 
ful conduct ; that it is the divine constitution and the inva- 
riable Jaw of our nature, that every one who is born of 
human parents, will be a sinner. It is the general belief 
that, according to the Scriptures and according to facts, this 
law is as invariable, as any law of the physical creation. 
Now according to the theory of the Essay, this “ invariable 
antecedence,” is proof of a producing cause ; and the exis- 
tence of such a producing cause excludes free agency. 
According to this theory, therefore, one of these two things 
must be true; either that the common orthodox doctrine is 
true, and that native depravity, and all our sinful volitions 
and actions, as the invariable consequence of Adam’s sin, 
is a matter of Fatalism, entirely precluding free, accounta- 
ble agency ; or else that there 1s no such invariable connec- 
tion between Adam’s sin and the sim and condemnation of 
his posterity, and that the doctrine, universally held by evan- 
gelical Christians, and taught by Paul, is not true. 

And what mage ery of the ow pO san ae 
e lous grace under the operation of this ry he 

octrine as commonly understood, implies, that the repent- 
ance of all who are saved, invariably follows the purpose of 
God, and that special influence of the Spirit which is given 
to carry the divine purpose into. effect. Now the author 
cannot, consistently with his theory, admit that the repent- 
ance and faith of sinners certainly and invariably follow 
this divine. purpose and influence ; because the invariable- 
ness of such an antecedent cause would preclude the free 

cy of those brought under its influence. The agenc 

of men in repenting, believing and obeying, cannot, accord- 
ing to this theory, be free agency, if it is the certain, invaria- 
ble effect of the special purpose and agency of God. And to 
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secure to men their freedom in this concern, the author, to 
be consistent, must hold, that there is no invariable connection 
between this divine cause, and the repentance of sinners, 
and that it is impossible for God to exert such an influence 
upon those who are chosen to salvation, as will certainly 
and invariably bring them to repentance, without violating 
their free agency ; and then he must hold that, to guard 
their freedom from infringement, their conversion must be 
left. uncertain, so that it may follow the special purpose 
and agency of God, or not, as their sovereign will shall 
decide. 

The same as to the doctrine of perseverance.. If God 
should exert such an influence upon the regenerate, as inva- 
riably to secure their perseverance in holiness ; then accord- 
ing to the theory of the author, they would loose their free 
agency. Accordingly, every one who embraces the theory 
and is consistent, must take care not to ascribe to God an 
influence which certainly and invari causes persever- 
ance, and must not pray for such an influence, as it would 
take away free agency. 

How manifest it is, that the theory which we have consid- 
ered, stands in direct opposition to the most devout disposi- 
tions and prayers of good men. What do sincere Chris- 
tians desire and pray for so earnestly, as for such an 
influence of the Holy Spirit, as will certainly and invariably 
secure them from sin, and lead them to persevering love and 
obedience? But if God should answer their prayers, and 
should give the influence which they seek,—if in their love 
and obedience they should act under so powerful an ab extra 
cause, a cause so efficaciously producing holiness ; then, 
according to the Essay, we should lose our free moral 
agency. Now I cannot but think, that every humble, pious 
man will be inclined to say, 1 desire no such freedom as 
would exclude the effectual operations of the Holy Spirit. 
Let this divine cause govern me invariably ; let it direct and 
control my understanding, my heart my will, certainly 
and entirely. I crave it as the choicest blessing, that God 
would efficaciously work in me both to will and to do, so 
that, in consequence of that influence, 1 may uniformly will 
and do what is pleasing in his sight. Let my agency be 
re pr tne wholly governed by the almighty of 
God. Then I shall have a freedom truly 
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from the bondage of sin,—freedom from the influence of 
my own perverse will and desperately wicked heart,— 
the glorious freedom of the children of God. 

1 may add some further remarks at a convenient time. 
For the present | shall close, after answering very briefly 
the very brief questions at the close of the Essay. 

1. “ In what does fatalism consist ?” 

But why does the author put this question at the end of 
his Essay, after he has so clearly and fully and confidently 
answered it himself. ‘Ihe fundamental doctrine of fatalism 
is, he says, that we choose and act invariably according to 
the strongest motive, or that the strongest desire or motive 
is the certain and constant antecedent of our volitions, 

2. “ What are the different forms of speech in which the 
doctrine is expressed /” 

These will be found in the books, mentioned below, in 
which the doctrine is taught. 

3. “Is there any difference in the real meaning conveyed 
by these forms ?” 

This any discerning man can determine, who has time to 
make the comparison. 

4. “Is not fatalism a most pernicious doctrine in its ten- 
dencies ?”—-Answer. The author has settled this also,— 
“ And does it make any difference in the evil, whether it is 
taught by a wise and pious man, or by the skeptic ?”—An- 
swer. It is, in some respects, evidently worse for a perni- 
o error to be taught by a wise and pious man, than by a 
skeptic. 

ri * What are the books in which fatalism is taught, and 
by whose influence and authority are they sustained ?” 

Answer. According to our author, it is taught in Calvin’s 
Institutes, the Westminsier Confession of Faith and Cate- 
chisms, the works of Edwards, father and son, the works of 
West, Smally, Bellamy, Dwight, Day, Beecher, and such 
like. And this same doctrine of fatalism, and the books 
which teach it, are sustained by the influence of almost all 
the Presidents of our Colleges, almost all our Theological 
Professors, almost all the ministers and Christians in New 
England, almost all the Old School and New School Pres- 
byterians, and almost all the orthodox of other denomina- 
tions. 
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Review of Memoir of 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Review or THE Memorr or Mrs. Saran Lanman Smits. 
By the Rev. N. Adams, Boston,,Mass. 


Memoir of Mvs. Sarah Lanman Smith, late of the Mission in Syria, wnder 
the direction of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. By Edward W. Hooker, Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Bennington, Vt. Boston: Perkins ¢ Marvin. Philadelphia: 
Henry Perkins. 1839. pp. 407. 


We have seldom, if ever, read a volume of Christian bio- 
graphy which has interested us more than the one before 
us. We were personally unacquainted with Mrs. Smith, 
and, though we had heard her spoken of with commenda- 
tion, we were not prepared for the intense interest with 
which we perused this volume. We found ourselves, im- 
mediately, in communion with a mind of high order; our 
pleasure increased with the progress of her history ; her 
dying scene Jeft an impression on our mind almost like that 
of ascending angels on Jacob’s mind at Bethel. 

She was born in Norwich, Connecticut, June 18, 1802, 
and was the daughter of Jabez Huntington, Esq. Her own 
mother died when Sarah was 7 years old. Her paternal 
grandfather, Gen. Jedediah Huntington, of New London, 
an American Officer in the war of the Revolution, was one 
of the first Corporate Members of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

The first thing which drew our attention in the memoir, 
was the interesting character of Miss Huntington’s conver- 
sion. We naturally looked for something inthe manner and 
circumstances of it, corresponding with her subsequently 
marked and interesting history. In teaching that a know- 
ledge of the time and circumstances of conversion is unim- 
portant, and in attempting, thereby, to encourage those 
who, in their own cases, cannot identify them, we are in 
danger of overlooking another truth,—that a clear experi- 
ence at conversion is eminently useful in the progress of the 
christian life. No doubt, there is danger, in dwelling much 
upon this truth, of encouraging the expectation of vivid im- 
pressions, and of leading the attention from the substantial 
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nature of Christian experience, to the circumstances in 
which it occurred,—thereby countenancing visionary or im- 
aginative minds in depending upon dreams and impressions, 
while, moreover, there is danger that the judicious and sin- 
cere may sometimes be tempted to rely on the providential 
circumstances, rather than upon the practical and contin- 
uous evidences, of the new birth. Religious experience at 
conversion, it is true, will generally partake of the natural 
temperament of the individual, and we cannot expect a 
manifestation of religious feeling inconsistent with the gen- 
eral habits of the mind. As the falling snow lies down upon 
the landscape, and takes the prominences of it for its own 
features, so divine grace in regeneration quietly assumes 
the natural characteristics of the individual mind, and thus, 
with infinite wisdom and beauty, preserves the distinguish- 
ing traits of individual character. We ought not, therefore, 
to complain, if particular cases of conversion do not present 
those evidences of remarkable power which leave no doubt 
of the reality of regeneration. 

But when we meet with a case of conversion, in which the 
rapid process of thoughts and feelings, and sudden disclosures 
to the mind of spiritual truths, and the breaking up of the foun- 
tains of the great deep in the soul, give unequivocal proofs of 
the Spirit’s power, there is nothing more intensely interesting 
to a religious mind, nothing of a more thrilling and affecting 
nature in the subsequent recollections of the convert. Who 
can doubt that much of Paul’s confidence. and zeal, and love, 
and of his religious enjoyment, was owingto the striking man- 
ner of his conversion? His course through life was as 
though he had sailed out of a rapid river into the sea, and 
that river, with a strong current, ran with him across the 
deep. Some delight in the declaration that God was not 
in the earthquake, but in the still small voice. God was in 
the earthquake, at Philippi. Elijah needed the still small 
voice to reprove his want of confidence in the power of God ; 
but the jailor’s prison must be shaken to its foundation that 
he may be brought to Christ. We believe that one part of 
the instruction which angelic beings will derive from the 
work of human redemption will be in the relation, by indi- 
vidual souls, of their experience in regeneration. To us on 
earth it is a theme that never tires. To hear from individ- 
uals of clear conceptions, and strong feelings, and evident 
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piety, what God has done for their souls, sometimes awak- 
ens as strong an interest as our natures can sustain. 

We were thus interested in the religious experience of 
Miss Huntington. She had, for a long time, been the sub- 
ject of much prayer and faithful Christian effort. 


“In returning one evening, however, from a prayer meeting, an in- 
timate friend took occasion to speak to her, plainly, of her spiritual 
state. She then wept, and opened the feelings of her heart. This 
was on Tuesday evening. Wednesday passed without any thing spe- 
cial, except that at a sewing-circle, she chose the more serious part of 
the company ; and, entering into conversation respecting the submission 
of the sinner to God, she advanced the sentiment that a clear under- 
standing of the nature of submission would ensure the act. The next 
morning she awoke with a deep impression that it would be her last day 
of grace ; that God would cut her off or harden her heart, or in some 
way put an end to her probation. In the evening she attended the regu- 
lar Thursday conference, and before leaving home knelt down and ear- 
nestly pet that it might be the evening of her submission to the 
Saviour. It was so. Before the meeting closed, while the assembly 
was at prayer, she gave up her heart to God. She did it in the full ex- 
ercise of her understanding, and felt then, and afterwards, that it was 
peculiarly a rational act. This was on the 10th of August, 1820.” p. 20. 
“ On reaching home she threw herself upon her bed ; and then had such 
views of her heart as she never had before. She felt that she was a 
sinner against God, and loved to sin, and she abhorred herself for it. 
It was an hour of intense conviction of her sinfulness. Overwhelmed 
with it, she knelt by her bed, went again to her Saviour, and then found 
permanent relief.” p. 21. 


While multitudes know nothing of the time or manner of 
their conversion, yet give undoubted evidence of piety, it is 
interesting to meet with those who came into spiritual life 
almost with the vivid consciousness with which we may sup- 
pose angels wake into being. 

The reader of the memoir is struck with the entire conse- 
cration to Christ which marked Miss Huntington’s early 
Christian character. It was so unreserved, and with such 
deep emotions, as to leave no doubt of its sincerity. She 
did not, like many others, relapse from that state of Chris- 
tian feeling and from that Christian conduct, which attended 
and followed her conversion, into indifference and worldliness, 
or become one of that great class of whom, as Christians, 
you have some hope and much fear. Her path, from the 
first dawn of Christian hope in her soul, was like the morn- 
ing—gradually, but perceptibly and beautifully, progressive. 
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She seems to have been an instance of uniform and rapid 
advancement towards Christian excellence, from her conver- 
sion, and like the star that 


“ Springs lively up in th’ Orient,” ~ 
she grew brighter and brighter till, with her, it was perfect 


day. 
The early Christian experience of an interesting young 
female, of good understanding and of high moral accom- 

lishments, who becomes eminently pious, is exceedingly 
eantiful We would not prefer it, in our comparison, to 
the forcible and manly spirit of a youth, of equal religious 
decision. Each is beautiful in its season, but the female 
character shows us religious principles and sentiments with 
a suffusion of soft light, that charms the heart in coincidence 
with the power of woman over our best affections, 

Soon after her conversion, Miss Huntington began to 
manifest strong affection for missionary labor. The refined 
and cultivated circles of Norwich gave her all the social en- 
joyment she desired, but she seemed at times, by her feel- 
ings and expressions with regard to opportunities of greater 
usefulness, like a bird that belongs to another latitude. 


“ To make and receive visits, exchange friendly salutations, attend to 
one’s wardrobe, cultivate a garden, read good and entertaining books, 
and even attend religious meetings for one’s own enjoyment; all this 
does not satisfy me. I want to be where every arrangement will have 
unreserved and constant reference to eternity. On missionary ground 
I expect to find new and unlooked for trials and hindrances ; still it is 
my choice to be there. And so far from looking upon it as a difficult 
task to sacrifice my home and country, I feel as if I should ‘ flee as a. 
bird to her mountain.’” p, 24. 


In her correspondence about this time, and for several 
years following, Miss Huntington appears to be under the 
influence of deep spiritual feeling, and wherever she is, and 
whatever subject engages her pen, the importance of living 
for heaven, and of being supremely devoted to Christ, seems 
to give character to her actions and words. One thing is 
noticeable in this connection ;—the apparent purity of her 
religious feelings, the absence of cant, and of affected senti- 
ment. Her feelings had no need of frequent interjections 
for their exponents ; there was nothing of the conventicle in 
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her religious expressions, nor of that ardour which is merely 
animal, and which often passes as religious emotion, for 
more than the standard value. In her letters, written under 
intense excitement, there are fewer things exceptionable to 
severe critical taste than are commonly found in such effu- 
sions. Propriety seemed to be so natural to her in the 
expression of her feelings, that in her freest communications 
she was correct and not cold, and sufficiently precise, yet 
natural and easy. Throughout the volume, we were struck 


with her remarkable talent in expressing her thoughts. It 
is not so much the ‘ curiosa felicitas’ of feminine expression, 
as a native chasteness of thought, which seems to charac- 
terize her style. 

Her religious character, as a sister, is worthy of commen- 
dation and love, 


“ Miss Huntington had three brothers, whom she loved with most ex- 

emplery tenderness; and in whose temporal, but especially spiritual 

, She felt a habitual and intense interest. How they would prosper in 

the things of this life, but much more, how they should live here so as to 

glorify God, and arrive at heaven, were —— on which she frequently 
disclused her anxiety, to them and to her Christian relatives.” p. 33. 


We shall illustrate this by a few quotations from her let- 
ters, in which, moreover, will be seen the sincerity and 
strength of her religious feelings. 


“TI wrote to him on new year’s day, upon the subject of religion, and 
told him that I should every day offer a prayer for him in his own 
chamber. . He received it kindly, but made no reply.” p. 33. 

“ Your mind is naturally inclined a little to romantic sentiment ; and 
the leisure which you have had for reading and reflection, have carried 
you rather above the common level. From these causes, I can easily 
appreciate all the feelings which you manifest. These intellectual fea- 
tures, my dear E., while they show themselves in the midst of the rou- 
tine of sober duty, render a character more interesting ; but if permit- 
ted to assume the control, and to lead one from rational and n 
employments to a romantic and visionary course, they destroy all har- 
mony of character, and generally bring their victim to ked for 
misfortunes.” p. 35, 

“I would recommend to you, my dear brother, to say nothing more 
to any one upon the subject of your feelings, but go to God, who alone 
can help you; and read nothing at all but the Bible. Mr. Temple, who 
addressed us this P. M. says, ‘the Spirit may be talked away.’ It does 
relieve us to converse ; yet we should seek no relief in this case but at 
the cross. You are still in ‘slippery places.’ Haste away, my brother ; 
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oh haste! You gain nothing while you delay ; you lose ground. Do 
not prescribe any particular course to God, or expect any precise 
method. Scarcely two cases agree precisely. Go in earnest prayer 
to God ; ‘look on him whom you have pierced, and mourn,’ and when 
we next hear, tell us that you will join our happy company.” p. 37. 


An interesting part of this volume is the judicious selection 
and arrangement, by the compiler, of extracts from Miss 
Huntington’s epistolary, and other writings, upon practical 
religious subjects, In reading them, we are impressed with 
the thought, that religion, with her, was the atmosphere in 
which she lived. Her incidental remarks upon questions of 
casuistry and expediency, show good judgment and well 
disciplined habits of reflection. 

In the year 1831, she became interested in the remnant 
of the tribe of Mohegan Indians, near Norwich. She visited 
them for some time on the Sabbath, walking six miles for 
this purpose, and instructed their children, 


“It is astonishing what effect is produced upon my social interests 
by an absence from our church every Sabbath. I scarcely know who 
are in town, or how the congregation look. Yet it is a self-denial which 
ought to be practised for the good of others. The missionaries give up 
every thing.” p. 109. 


Through her instrumentality, a grant of $900 was made 
by the General Government, for the benefit of the Mohegans. 
A meeting-house was built for them wholly by contributions 
obtained in Norwich by herself and another lady, her first 
companion in these benevolent labors. 

These efforts quickened her latent desire to be engaged 
in the foreign missionary service : 


“ Our annual (1531) meeting of the Foreign Missionary Society was 
very interesting. I then made the resolution, that whenever my dear 
parents want me no longer, if unfettered as I am now, J shall devote 
myself personally to a mission among the heathen. So you may con- 
sider me henceforth a missionary in heart; and when circumstances 
favor, must be ready to resign me, unless God should put insurmountable 
obstacles in my way.” p. 110. 

In 1833 she became the wife of Mr. Smith. Her letter 
to her father informing him of the proposal of marriage, and 
detailing the history of her missionary feelings is given in 
the volume. It is, both for its subject and in its manner, 
above praise. 
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We shall not a a description of the various scenes 
rtaining to the breaking up of her many associations in 
er native land previous to her embarkation. In her letters 
and journa] about this.time, there are, as might be expected, 
many rich, solemn, joyous, mouroful feelings in anticipation 
of the coming separation from home, which remind us of 
broken clouds that throng the sun-set, and fling forth their 
dishevelled, yet quiet rays. There are times in the lives of 
al] who are called to great sacrifices, in which, as all do in 
the event of death, they can understand something of the 
intermingling pathos and sublimity in those words of Christ, 
‘Father, the hour. is come! The moment when a mis- 
sionary, and especially a female missionary, feels that she is 
leaving home, for ever,—the moment,—and there is always 
such a moment,—when it breaks upon the mind, with full 
force, that the departure is at hand, and the excitements of 
preparation which had diverted the feelings subside, and a 


‘twilight gray,’ 
Has ‘ in her sober Livers ail things clad,’ 


there is a rush of feelings around the heart, a rapid, anxious, 
trembling inquiry into the motives and the principles by 
which this solemn juncture of retrospection on the whole of 
a previous life, and anticipation of a new world of thought, 
and experience, and labor, has been occasioned. Images of 
past scenes and friends glance in hurried confusion before 
the mind; chimes of departed hours and years sound 
out full many a tale ; the future throws its great shadows 
across into the past, and existence becomes for a time, a 
blending together of the past, and the future. It is almost 
like the turn of a century to a departed soul:—like old and 
new year, where years are ages. It is not sufficient at such 
times that our motives are good, to keep the emotions at 
regular tides.. A cup is put into the hand, which, in tran- 
sient moments of misgiving, it is almost wished might pass 
away.—Here are some of the feelings which Mrs. Smith 
recorded upon the eve of her departure. 


“ Monday morning we bid a final adieu, the sorrows of which were 
somewhat alleviated by the possibility of meeting again, before our em- 
barkation. It really threw around our aged parents a dignity which 
angels might admire, to see them thus relinquish the object of their fond 
regard, to the cause which angels love, and angele serve. May the 
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richest blessings of God’s grace rest upon them, and upon you, my 
dear parents, who make the same cheerful surrender.” 143. 

“ You will naturally imagine that dear P. has been brought to mind, 
and that many tender associations are connected with him. There 
stands the rocking-chair which he occupied, and when_I lie down upon 
the bed, I can almost imagine that I hear his steps in the adjoining 
chamber. But while that precious form moulders in the grave, the 
released spirit is in far higher and holier society above, from whence | 
would not recall him, if I could. 


‘ There entertain him all ye saints above, 
In solemn troops and sweet societies 
Thatsing, and singing in your glory move, 
And wipe the tears forever from his eyes.’ p. 144. 


“ Many times during the day I closed my eyes, and said to myself, 
‘can it be that I shall behold those loved faces no more, until we meet in 
eternity?” ” p. 144. 

“ And now, my dear father, I take my pen for the last time, and ad- 
dress myself to you. Nature struggles hard, and I stop to wipe the 
tears which gather fast, and intercept the traces of my pen. But I 
must not indulge myself in saying what is in my heart. God only 
knows those deep, deep fountains of feeling which he has created 
there.” p. 150. 


But some have said: Men can leave home and friends for 
earthly treasure, without such feelings. They can spend 
years in foreign climes, nay, with their immediate families, 
they can exile themselves for life, to obtain wealth. Why 
should it be considered, and why, to the individuals them- 
selves should it prove, such a trial of feeling, and such a 
sacrifice, to go upon a foreign mission ? 

We think the answer is given in the statement of the 
case. The love of gain is such an all-absorbing passion, 
that it drowns the best affections of the heart. The insen- 
sibility with which men bear long exile from home for the 
sake of gain is no virtue. So that one reason why foreign 
missionaries find it a sacrifice of feeling to leave their coun- 
try and kindred, is, No cancerous passion, like the love of 
money, kills their natural affections, and benumbs their 
sensibilities; but on the contrary, the benevolent feelings 
which lead them to a foreign land, strengthen the whole 
current of their good affections :—as the fountains feel the 
effect of the shower, as well as the earth for which it was 
intended. An illustration of the paralizing effect of the love 
of money upon the affections, nat a confirmation of what we 
have now said, is the fact, that when men go forth upon 
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secular expeditions which have a virtuous or purely benevo- 
lent object, they manifest reluctance and regret, and suffer 

ain proportionably as great as foreign missionaries, who 
te. their native lands for life. 


In passing through a scene which has been the object of 
long and intense expectation, we sometimes wonder that we 
are so insensible, compared with what we supposed would 
be the case. But we have for so long a time imagined all 
the possible feelings incident to the scene or the event in 
prospect, that, when it comes, nothing new occurs to affect 
the sensibilities with a higher excitement. This, no doubt, 
oftentimes proves a merciful arrangement of Providence, the 
trial of feeling being permitted to occur when alleviations of 
grief are at hand. Accordingly, we find that notwith- 
standing Mrs. Smith’s acute feelings in breaking away from 
her friends, when the hour of embarkation came she was 
composed and happy. By the pilot, she wrote as follows: 


“I stood upon deck till I saw the waving of the last handkerchief, 
and Mr. E.’s white hat, as he stood alone upon the shrouds.” 

“ From first stepping on board, my heart has been stayed up with the 
Scripture which I repeated this morning—+ For I am persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life; nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers ; nor 
things present, nor things to come; nor height, nor depth, nor an 
other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ * * * God’s kingdom seems more 

lorious than any thing else ; thanks to his grace. * * * Adieu, 
ear, dear friends. My heart feels what I cannot express.” p. 153. 


The date of the embarkation is inadvertently omitted. 
The same is true of some other interesting events in the 
memoir. Ifthe dates can be given in another edition, it 
will add to the interest of the book. 


Mrs. Smith had a correct eye for the beauties of creation, 
a talent at describing them naturally, a perception of little 
things, and characteristic features, unnoticed by a common 
eye. 

‘* As I was taking dinner to-day, a sweet little land bird, which had 
been hovering around the deck, perched in the window. Its size that 
of a robin, its plumage black and white. But it had not the calm and 
buoyant look of the sweet songsters among my native hills. it seemed 


wearied and ruffled, like some solitary wanderer. It was five hundred 
miles from its home, the Western Islands.”’ p. 155. 
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To this we would add, if we had room, her description of 
a sun-rise scene at sea, and several other passages of ex- 
quisite beauty. 


The mission to which Mrs. Smith went forth is the mis- 
sion in Syria, which includes the mission in the Holy Land. 
Her designation was to the Syrian mission proper, the seat 
of whose operations is Beyroot. ‘This place is interesting for 
its ancient history, and for its present and prospective im- 
portance in missionary affairs. Its ancient name is Berytus, 
derived, as some suppose, from Beroe, a nymph of the ocean. 
It was a town of Pheenicia. The kings of Egypt originally 
se nag it, but by the conquests of Antiochus the Great, it 

came subject to the kings of Syria, till the time of Dio- 
dotus, who destroyed it, B. C. 140. After their conquest of 
Syria, the Romans rebuilt this place near its original spot. 
Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the Great, lavished his 
wealth upon it in the erection of a theatre, amphitheatre, 
porticoes and baths. Josephus speaks of the splendid games 
estabiished there by Agrippa. ‘To this place the celebrated 
Titus came, after his capture of Jerusalem, to honor the 
birthday of his father. (Josephus de Bello.) Berytus was 
noted for the celebrated academy of law established there, 
by which it was as famous in the east for its advantages in 
the civil law, as Rome was in the west. It is not known 
when this Academy was established, but a decree of Dio- 
cletian concerning it exists, which makes it more ancient 
than A. D. 384. It is believed to have flourished from the 
3d. to the 6th. century. Law was taught there in the Greek 
tongue, and Justinian called it the mother and nurse of the 
laws. He allowed no academies but those of Rome, Bery- 
tus, and Constantinople, to explain the laws, and he brought 
two men from the academy at Berytus to join with others 
in preparing his Digests. In the 25th. year of Justinian, 
A. D. 551, July 9th., the city was overthrown by an earth- 
quake. The acane Turks became the masters of Syria 
nearly three centuries ago, under whom it was divided into 
five pachalics, viz.: Aleppo, Tripoli, Damascus, Acre and 
Palestine. Beyroot is in the pachalic of Acre. The exten- 
sion of the Egyptian power, now under Mohammed Ali, to 
this region, has changed its political relations. es 
‘is situated in a plain which extends from the foot of Mount 
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Lebanon into the sea, It is surrounded by a wall of the 
same material with which the houses are built, and which, 
when taken from the quarry, can be cut with an axe. It 
can be pierced by a cannon ball without breaking or 
crumbling. From this place the Maronites and Druses ex- 
port their cottons and silks, chiefly to Cairo. It is the com- 
mercial centre of a large extent of country, and a most 
interesting point of future radiation in the missionary enter- 
prize, A moment's inspection of the map of Syria and the 
countries adjacent will show its interesting relations in a 
moral view. Antioch, Damascus, Mesopotamia, and other 
places of sacred interest, may one day be evangelized from 
this missionary establishment. As yet we can only say of 
it, we relation to these places, and through them again to 
others : 


‘The mountain looks on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea! 


We have already referred to Mrs. Smith’s love for natu- 
ral objects. The associations, and the scenery of her field 
of labor, gratified her tasteful sensibilities, and employed her 
talent at description. 


She made a journey of nine days to the ruins of Baalbeck, 
and the top of Sunneen, the highest peak of Lebanon. 


“ Just after sundown I stepped out of my tent, and going a few paces 
towards the west, upon the brink of a deep valley, one of the most sub- 
lime views met my eyes that I ever saw. A rich bed of superb white 
clouds, rolling ther, and curling their tops in the air, in the most 
fantastic forms, filled the sales occasionally breaking from each other 
sufficiently to discover to me the grandeur of the depth below. Beyond 
them stretched the glorious sea, its outline nearly obscured by the blend- 
ing of its waters with the brilliant tints of the western sky. As I 
stood alone, gazing upon this almost unearthly scene, the distant voices 
of the mountaineers, pursuing their occupations upon the declivities 
below, came up through this magnificent array of mountain drapery, 
and produced a most singular effect upon my senses. I almost imagined 
myself to be the inhabitant of another sphere, stooping down to discover 
the pursuits of an inferior world, whose occupants little imagined what 
glories were above them.” 205. 

“Evening —Mr. Smith and myself took a walk at sunset, the air 
being mild, and the clouds brilliant. The foliage of the distant grove 
of palm trees gave surpassing beauty to the scene. Unlike other trees, 
when viewed from a distance, their outline is distinct but graceful. 
Pompey’s pillar, in its simple beauty, rose behind these elegant clusters. 
We stood upon a slight elevation, just as the sun dipped his last lines» 
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below the horizon; when a discharge of small guns, from the fleet in 
the harbor, was heard, followed by the evening tattoo. Immediately 
we perceived the flags of the minarets hoisted, and from a small door 
on the south side towards Mecca, which opens into a gallery near the 
top, appeared the criers, whose voices we distinctly heard, as they 
resounded through the soft air of an Egyptian evening. The whole 
scene was impressive, yet affecting ; while the contrast which was pre. 
sented by the works of creation, and the moral darkness around us, 
brought forcibly to our minds those lines of Heber, 


‘ Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.’” p, 171. 


“Sabbath Evening, November 1.—To-day we have had our second 
storm, the first having occurred about ten days since. Both were vio- 
lent and accompanied with thunder and lightning. My nerves are 
becoming accustomed to the tremendous peals and vivid flashes of a 
Mediterranean thunder storm. It is sublime, and at first terrifying, to 
watch the lightning’s play over the deep blue sea ; and during the live 
long night listen to the thunder’s roar as it reverberates through the 
range of Mount Lebanon.” p. 290. 


We will give a few brief extracts illustrating the charac- 
ter of Mrs. Smith’s practical missionary feelings. Our first 
quotation is invaluable. 


“T need not dwell long, at present, upon the highest requisite qualifi- 
cation for a missionary, though I should love to occupy many pages with 
it. You will readily believe that no common degree of love to God and 
love to man, will suffice for a foundation, in forming yourself to become 
one. I will only remark, that this must be acquired by daily and pro- 
longed communion with God. You must not only take a few minutes, 
at regular seasons, for prayer; but you must secure some of your most 
valuable hours; and so occupy yourself in them as to get near to God ; 
and so as to bring eternal things near to you, that you may throw your 
entire self into the work which engages his infinite mind; and that 
every thing beside may dwindle toa point. Although I am very far from 
setting myself as a standard—on the contrary am continually lamentin 
my deficiencies ; yet I can say, that if I have any heart for my work, 
look back upon the hours of retirement and devotion which, before I 
knew my destination, were spent in my own chamber, in my father’s 
house, and when the beautiful stars of the morning were my only light— 
as the means of obtaining this heart. Ihave also found great profit 
from whole days of private fasting and prayer. You will derive partic. 
ular benefit from such seasons, having a known and definite object in 
view. If you pursue an undeviating course of secret devotion, without 
neglecting your active duties, your soul wal erent rise to higher and 
still higher perceptions of truth and personal obligation; and when you 
reach the land of darkness, where, within the loyal dominions of ‘the 
prince of the power of the air,’ even the regenerate have greater strug- 
gles with their depraved natures ; past joys and motives will come back 
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upon your soul to refresh and strengthen you ; and like David, you will 
remember God ‘from the land of Jordan and of the Hermonites, and 
from the hill of Mizar.’” p. 228—9. 

“Have you not thought that missionaries are in danger of placing 
too high a value upon the sacrifice which they make, in consequence of 
the sympathy, and, perhaps, I may say, pity: with which they are 
regarded by those whom they leave behind? 1 long to see the churches 
at home feel that they are only discharging an obligation to the Re- 
deemer, when they send their best, their fairest, their most beloved to 
distant se to declare his name.” p. 279. 

“T am hoping to live here to be very old ; if so, I think that in thirty, 
or forty, or fifty years, I may behold some important changes for the 
better.” p. 327, 

“ As I was walking before breakfast upon the terrace of Mr. Bird’s 
house, I saw a group of females who just returned from worship- 
ping amid 

——‘ the pomp that charms the eye, 
And rites adorned with gold.’ 


There is almost a moral certainty that after these, my sisters, have step- 
ped beyond the boundaries of time, not a | of comfort will ever beam 
upon them, through the endless duration of their existence. So over- 
whelming was the impression of that moment, that I felt [ could not 
live long, should it continue. pe husband joined me in my walk just 
then, and we talked over these affecting truths ; and felt, as I hope we 
shall continue to do, that our very existence should be identified with 
them.” p. 183. 


We give the following from different parts of the book as 
interesting incidents of pious feeling. Speaking of the death 
of the Rev. Mr. Dodge, missionary at Jerusalem : 


“ When I was an inmate of his family, I found that he uniformly 
rose very early ; and from his increasing spiritua] views and tender sen- 
sibilities, it was evident that he held much communion with God. His 
case confirms me in the long-cherished belief that secret prayer is the 
key to holy living and a happy death.” p. 222. 

“] find it quite another thing to be the mistress of a family, from 
what it was to be a daughter in a father’s house. The former station 
involves a thousand cares, of which in the other I had no knowledge. 
And in this land too, which furnishes no external aid, but on the 
contrary every br. to impede the progress of moral influence, the 
spirits sometimes sink beneath the weight of responsibility. However, 
I love to think that the Saviour pl not himself, even on the Sab- 
bath: so should I rejoice to give the whole seven days to him and to my 
fellow beings.” p. 290. 


We had marked for insertion, in this place, several mis- 
cellaneous things in her journal of various interest. 


“ A servant woman of Mrs. een Dated has now lived long enough 


with her to love her and appreciate principles, about a year and a 
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half since remarked to some of the Arabs, that the people with whom 
she lived, did ‘not lie, nor steal, nor quarrel, nor do any such things ; 
but, poor creatures,’ said she, ‘they have no religion.’” p, 215. 

“If those females in America, who decline leading the devotions of 
a social circle, feel any thing of the reluctance which [felt in attempt- 
ing to pray in the native tongue, I pity more than I blame them ; yet 
if they would cast themselves upon God, as I was enabled to do, I doubt 
not that similar strength would be imparted. My first effort of the kind, 
in this difficult language, was with my little girl, and I pursue it regu- 
larly.” p. 231. 


Her husband says : 


“One who should have gone into the school, would have found Mrs. 
Smith seated on a low stool, with six or eight bright little girls, half 
surrounding her, and in their eagerness to catch her instructions bend- 
ing forward till their heads often formed a semicircle very near her 
own; while their lively faces, and animated inquiries, showed the inter- 
est excited by the words that fell from her lips. The scene was edify- 
ing to those who constantly witnessed it ; and she was often heard to 
affirm, that she never had a more interesting and improving class at home, 
than this which she here trained up, of untutored Arab girls.” p. 389. 

“ We find the children quite as capable of forming musical sounds as 
those in our own country ; but alas, we have no hymns or psalms adap- 
ted to their capacities. The Arabic cannot be simplified like the Eng- 
lish, without doing violence to Arab taste ; at least, such is the opinion 
now. What changes may be wrought in the language we cannot tell. 
This obstacle in the instruction of the young here, you bave not perhaps 
thought of. American youth have extraordinary privileges. It is a pain- 
ful thought to us, that children’s literature, if I may so term it, is incom- 
patible with the genius of this language; of course, infant school 
lessons must be bereft of many of their attractions. Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Whiting have each superintended a translation of the first part of 
the ‘ Child’s Book on the Soul ;’ the use of which must prove its adapted- 
ness to Arab children.”’ p. 296. 


The book spoken of below was a pocket Testament, and 
the lines here quoted, were written by her on one of its 
blank leaves, probably not far from the close of her life. 


“ When you presented me with this precious little book, my dear 
brother, you probably did not expect to sce it again. It has been my 
companion in all my wanderings since I left my native land. And now 
I return it to you, for the single reason, that it has made a visit to the 
Garden of Gethsemane. In that spot I seated myself, and in solitude 

rused, Matthew xxvi. 36—56, with peculiar feelings; and then 

plucked the sprig which you will find herein. Take this little Testa- 
ment to your communion table, and urge upon your church, once more, 
the parting command of their suffering Saviour. _ p. 332. 
Saran L. Suirn.” 
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The compiler makes the following just remarks in the 
beginning of the chapter which describes Mrs. Smith’s resi- 
dence at Beyroot. 


“Tt is doubtless proper that missionaries should be contemplated, not 
sa in their labors, cares and trials, but also in their social character 
and enjoyments ; and in those pleasant local circumstances in which 
Divine Providence places them, conducive to their comfort and happi- 
ness. If there be any Christian in the wide world, to whom’a pleasant 
residence, and the enjoyments of social life, and of a cultivated taste 
and intellect, are desirable and reasonable, itis the missionary. And 
the Christian at home, of generous sentiments, will rejoice to know that 
the ‘laborer’ whom his contributions are sustaining in a foreign land, 
finds some of the same temporal blessings which are bestowed upon 
himself: and will never take it up as a reproach against him, that he 
finds enjoyment in his field of service.” p. 269. 


Let us now hear Mrs. Smith’s description of her place of 
residence. 


“ You would perhaps like to have me give you some description of 
our residence. It belongs to one of the wealthiest and most respecta- 
ble families in Beyroot; is situated in the midst of gardens of mul- 
berry trees, retired from the road, yet very accessible. It is built of 
stone, with a flat roof; and beside the rooms of the press, lias upon the 
lower floor, a kitchen, store-room, Inmber-room, servant’s room and bath ; 
all of which surround a large covered court, opening upon a pretty little 
flower garden, between which and the court is an awning of grape 
vines, whose luxuriant fruit is beginning to enrich our social board. 
Upon the second story, which we occupy, are a large dining-room, a 
bed-room, study, room for R., my little girl, and two roums beside are 
now being built. These occupy the sides of a beautiful open court, 
where we can sit and gaze upon the illimitable sea which stretches out 
before us ; and every evening we may see the sun sink behind its peace- 
ful waters. The morning and evening skies here are brilliant beyond 
description. When ‘bright aurora streaks the eastern sky,’ before the 
sun shows his head above Mount Lebanon, we rise from our undisturbed 
slumbers, and after a season of retirement, Mr. Smith works in the gar- 
den an hour, which greatly promotes his health and cheerfulness ; and 
when he comes up at 7 o’clock to prayers, he seldom fai!s to bring me a 
rose, jessamine, or carnation pink, to add to the choice bouquet upon my 
work table. The flower garden contains orange, lemon, and pomegra- 
nate trees in full bearing; and behind the house is a garden somewhat 
larger, containing apple, peach, plum, apricot, and mulberry trees. 

“In reading my description of our situation you must remember that 
this is the dry season of the year, and that next winter, when the porous 
walls admit the rain and damp, we shall perhaps sometimes think of 
your superior comforts. In taking this house, we had in view accom- 
moda.ing the press, as well as promoting our own health ; and we often 
apt of the overruling Providence which has furnished us with so 
pleasant a spot.” p. 273—4. 
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As married men and students, we must not omit the fol- 
lowing. Speaking of Mr. Smith’s arduous labors in con- 
nection with the press, the entire responsibility of the 
preaching in Arabic, the Sabbath School, and the service in 
English every alternate Sabbath, she adds : 


“He has, however, a most delightful study, in the most airy and con- 
spicuous part of the house, looking forth upon the waters of the azure sea, 
and the verdure of the variegated landscape which intervenes.” p. 295. 


In the name of all literary husbands, we affix to the above 
our heartfelt commendation. 


If any one, in reading the two last extracts, is tempted 
with Iscariot’s feelings at the alabaster box of ointment, we 
commend him to the following passages : 


“Last year, you recollect, we lived in one room at the mountains, 
where we were favored with nightly visits from jackalls.” 


“ Mr. 8. returned on Saturday, at noon after a fatiguing ride. He 
found some favorable opportunities for religious conversation ; but he 
says that he thinks that Satan employs filth and vermin to deter mission- 
aries from seeking intercourse with his subjects. Missionaries who are 
stationary can enjoy cleanliness and comforts in their own habitations, 
however humble they may be ; but those who itinerate, ‘ without purse 
or scrip,’ depending upon the accommodations which the country affords, 
have actual experience of the self-denial which our Saviour and his fol- 
lowers exercised. I can readily imagine what groups surrounded the be- 
nevolent Saviour in his wanderings, whom his Tieciples sometimes wish- 
ed to drive from his presence, but never with his consent.” p. 283—4. 

“ Sometimes when I am occupying an early hour in the few domestic 
cares in which I allow myself, and half a dozen Arab females parade 
into the room, I am obliged to summon all my benevolence and recol- 
lection, to enable me to perform the rites of hospitality with perfect 
cheerfulness. ‘For this cause wasI sent,’ are words which frequently 
come into my mind of late, when thus interrupted.” p. 230. 


Here is a missionary trial which we, at home, do not feel 
every time that we receive letters : 


“T cannot be sufficiently thankful that my own dear family circle 
remains unbroken. I never receive a parcel from America, without 
lifting up my heart to God that I may be prepared for whatever intelli- 
gence it may contain.” p. 236. 
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Here is another missionary experience whose bitterness 
only the heart that feels it, knows: 


«“ While every important want has been supplied, and innumerable 
comforts and refinements added, which I never anticipated as a mission- 
ary ; I have searcely passed one quiet American day since I parted from 
you. From the hour that I lost. sight of my native shore, I have been 
fully aware that I had thrown myself into the wide and wicked world, 
oa forever deprived myself of the moral repose and security which my 
once favored home had furnished. But I have never for a moment re- 
gretted the step which I took. ‘There remaineth a rest,’ which, if 
permitted to partake of it, I shall enjoy more highly, for the labors 
and disquietudes, and the new and deeper views of spiritual truths 
which this expatriation has occasioned.” p. 295. 


We should omit an interesting feature in Mrs. Smith’s 
life and character, if we did not refer to her peculiar affec- 
tion for her father. Perhaps the early loss of her mother 
concentrated her filial affections upon the surviving parent, 
though we should judge that the feeling now referred to 
was, in a great measure, original. The affection of daugh- 
ters for their fathers, and of sons for their mothers, of which 
we frequently see striking cases, are beautiful instances of a 
sort of cross-play in nature. 'The susceptibility of a daugh- 
ter to deep impression by the contrast, in her father, to her 
feminine nature, and a son’s impression in the same way, by 
his mother,—the daughter yielding herself, thereby, to rever- 
ential affection, and the son to love, shows, in the individual, 
a fine moral structure, which, however it may, in many 
instances, be covered up by predominating inclinations to 
evil, is always a redeeming principle in the character, and 
under genial a i precious fruit. A son in 
whose heart his mother holds a natural sway, is like the sea, 
which is oftentimes swollen and troubled, but around which 
the moon keeps her gentle bands, and its waves are stayed. 
A daughter’s love for her father has more of worship in it. 
Amongst the harmonies of her social nature, it is a deep, 
rich base. Her affections, naturally inclined to something 
beyond her own sex, are like that honey-suckle whose 
small tenacious nodes upon the stem attach it firmly to the 
support on which it grows, and while it looks abroad, keep 
it, by its voluntary attachment, fast to the door post on 
which it ran in youth. We have seen instances of a 
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daughter’s love for her father which was equal in strength 
to any human affection. One of the most interesting images 
in our recollections of the memoir before us, is,—this 
missionary female, on the highest summit of ‘that goodly 
mountain,’ Lebanon, saying, “It is my father’s birth day !” 
Were there a Daguerreoscope for moral sketches, we would 
fix that little incident in a picture of silver. 

Let us once more look at her asa sister, in a foreign land. 


“Since returning to our room, I have read a chapter in ‘ Martha,’ to 
Mr. Smith—the one containing a description of natural scenery, in 
which she became much absorbed on a certain evening; and as the 
writer sat beside her, watching the emotions of her soul depicted in her 
countenance, she turned to him and exclaimed, ‘ Brother!’ That one 
word awakened in my breast such powerful and tender associations as 
to choke my utterance, and I was obliged to stop, and wipe the falling 
tears before I could proceed. I had so much enjoyment with my own 
dear brothers, and received from them so much affection and kindness, 
that my recollections of the fraternal relation are exceedingly touching 
and unalloyed.” p, 285. 

“ December 24.—-In dating a note to Mrs. Dodge, inviting her to 
meet our other friends here on Christmas day, 1 am reminded that this 
is the anniversary of our dear P.’s death. Dear brother! I weep to 
think of thee as the sweet little ehild whom I led to school ; as the 
buoyant boy, the college youth, and the gentle and dignified man. In 
the new heavens and the new earth, I trust we shall unite our hearts 
and our hands, in the service and in the presence of our divine Re- 
deemer.” p. 297. 


She who had, in the degree which we have now seen, 
the most refined feelings of our nature, was doomed to sor- 
row. Inthe fall of 1835, the new school-house where she 
taught was injured by the periodical rain, the walls and 
floor being literally soaked, and the consequence was, that 
she took a violent cold which immediately fastened upon 
her lungs. She continued through the winter of that year, 
with but little abatement, to discharge her usual duties ; but 
when spring came, she gave symptoms of being seriously 
diseased, She was advised to give up labor, and as her 
husband was about to visit Smyrna on business connected 
with the press, she concluded to embark with him. 

Five days after leaving Beyroot, they met with bad 
weather, and between 9 and 10 o'clock, the vessel struck 
upon a reef, This is her description of a part of the scene : 


“Jn the mean time, crash after crash succeeded the first, some of 
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them exceedingly terrific, threatening the entire and speedy destruction 
of the vessel. But amid the confusion on deck, I remained calmly upon 
my seat. From the first moment of danger my mind reverted to the 
long boat, and some desolate shore ; while hope predominated that we 
should escape with our lives. Presently Mr. Smith again appeared at 
the cabin door, and called me above. The tossing of the poor broken 
vessel upon the rocks interfered with the lowering of the boat, while a 
wave broke over the deck justas I reached it. I spoke not a word ; but 
as I turned towards the place where they were lowering the boat, sup- 
ported by my anxious husband, the mild rays of the evening star caught 
my eye, as it was just about to descend below the horizon; and it 
seemed like the star of hope.” p. 337. 


The scene of escape from the vessel, the perils and hard- 
ships which succeeded, must be read in her own simple and 
touching language to be fully understood. We cannot with. 
hold the following passage. 


“The gentlemen went in search of a resting place for the day, and 
soon returned, saying that they had found a habitation, to which they 
invited me to resort. It was a ruined stone building, which appeared to 
have been used for a stable, by the nomadic ‘Turkmans, during the win- 
ter. We had the floor, which was earth, swept and covered with the 
fresh branches of trees. My bed was spread in the most comfortable 
part; and as I entered, I can assure you it seemed as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land. This was my birth-day ; and although in 


every respect the most sorrowful of any that I had passed, perhaps none 
ever found me with so many causes for gratitude.” p. 342. 


Her feelings of kindness to a poor, dissipated, sick, young 
Englishman, who subjected her, in the boat, and in their 
rude shelter, to much inconvenience, her attempts to soothe 
his irritated and despairing mind, her enjoyment of the reli- 

ious service on the Sabbath in their poor hut, with her 
lack shawl spread on some stones for their common seat, 
are interesting illustrations of her character under suffering. 

Thirty three days after her embarkation at Beyroot, and 
twenty eight from the time of her shipwreck, she arrived at 
Smyrna. The morning after her arrival she found herself 
very weak, and retired to her bed. Her husband describes 
this as a sad hour; the hope of recovery and of further tise- 
fulness seemed ready to leave her. The scene between 
them as they wept together at the thought of her decline, 
and her feelings towards home, will be read with the deep- 
est sympathy and interest. 

Many things in her last sickness, and in her dying scene, 
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afford unusually fruitful themes of meditation and instruc- 
tion. A practical English writer and divine, says, “ Tell 
me not how a man dies; show me how he lived.” We 
doubt the truth of this feeling ;—the life and the death of the 
good are to be considered together, according to that scrip- 
ture, “ Mark the perfect man and behold the upright: for 
the end of that man is peace.” It is extremely interesting 
to know how this truly pious and devoted woman felt when 
she came to die. Her husband says, in a letter to her 
parents, 


“ Her feelings, when she came now to look at her course as inevita- 
bly tending downward to the grave, were far from being such as she 
wished.— ‘The same trait of character, that made the thought of leaving 
you so painful, made also the anticipation of being taken from her other 
numerous friends, a source of the most sorrowfu) feelings. You know 
how ardent, and how many were the friendships she eherished. When 
she came to think of their all being rent asunder, she said, much as had 
been the pleasure she had derived from them, it wefe almost better to 
have no friends. But having given you up, the severest pang was over, 
and as she drew near eternity, other feelings threw a shade over these. 
She did not love the world in & bad sense; and yet it was evident that 
death was to a degree taking her unawares ; and was occasioning her a 
most trying disappointment.” p. 348 


Two things were forcibly impressed upon our mind in 
reading this part of Mr. Smith’s letter, viz. The perfect 
naturalness of this grief, and the Christian simplicity and in- 
genuousness in the narration of it. We are not sure that 
some would not have chosen to hide this part of our friend’s 
history, preferring to give us only the account of those feel- 
ings and remarks which indicate the triumph of faith. It 
was a strange satisfaction, we must confess, to know that 
an individual of the undoubted piety and exalted worth of 
this beloved woman, had sorrow of heart, when, in spirit, 
she began to say, “ Mine age hast thou removed like a shep- 
herd’s tent : thou wilt cut me off with pining sickness.” It 
comes to us like the gentleness of Christ, to know that as 
all ‘the children are partakers of flesh and blood, eminent 
Christians likewise take part in the same, and that we are 
permitted, by their experience, to feel, that moderated sor- 
row, (not murmuring or complaining,) at disappointed hope 
and the prospect of premature death, sl consist with evi- 
dent tokens of acceptance with God. Is not one book of 
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the Bible a book of Lamentations? We are always happy 
to hear that the first intimation of dying is received, by the 
Christian patient, with composure, much more with pleas- 
ure ; but we cannot properly regard reluctance at the sacri- 
fice and suffering incident to early death as unfavorable 
to Christian character. It should be remarked here, that all 
which is said of Mrs. Smith’s first feelings in view of her 
probable decline and death, make the impression of truth 
and faithfulness in the whole narration of her life and char- 
acter. 

When she had given up the hope of final recovery, a 
further trial awaited her. Notwithstanding her past emi- 
nent devotedness to the cause of Christ, and her sincere 
religious principles and feelings, and her frequent seasons 
of high religious enjoyment, the beginning of Ler last sick- 


ness and her expectation of its fatal issue were cheered 
with no religious comfort. Such facts as these, and they 
are not unfrequent, show how entirely religious frames are 
beyond the control of the will, and that, when we may 
seem to have ensured religious cohsolation in sickness, by a 
good life, God is as much a sovereign in bestowing it, as in 
any of his gifts. We know of nothing which abases man 


and exalts God more than this, that spiritual comfort is often 
withheld from thé best of Christians in times of need, with- 
out an apparent reason. We may say, indeed, as in the 
case before us, that the violent shock upon the nervous sen- 
sibilities, occasioned by the sudden discovery that death is 
inevitable, prevents that calm and quiet state of mind which 
is necessary to faith and hope. Some proximate cause, no 
doubt, there always is, in every such case ; but the permis- 
sion of it, and the prevalence of doubt and fear fora season, 
compels the acknowledgment that God’s ways are not as 
our ways. The individual, as in the present case, may be 
able to answer every question relating to evidences of piety, 
in a satisfactory manner, and yet have no ray of hope. 
One incident is worthy of notice in this connection. Mrs. 
Smith was interested, at this time, to know how far she 
might be justified in depending upon past experience for 
evidence of being a Christian. A remark which fell from 
her upon this point deserves consideration. She said that 
ministers were in the habit of warning Christians not to 
trust to past experience for evidence of personal religion, 
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but when they spoke of departed Christians, they would 
refer to their lives for evidence of their piety. Perhaps it 
may be said that the reason is this: In speaking of the 
departed, we refer to their life as completed, their earlier 
evidences of piety as confirmed by death:—while, with 
regard to the living, it is necessary to impress this truth, 
that * he thai endureth to the end, shall be saved.’ 

Another point of great practical importance is suggested 
by the effort which we are told Mrs. 8. made to recollect 
particular sins, and to repent of them one by one. Mr. Smith 
judiciously endeavored to dissuade her from it. 


“I dissuaded her from pursuing far such an attempt to recall particu- 
Jar transgressions, as calculated at the present time unnecessarily to 
distress her. God would be better pleased, | assured her, with her pass- 
ing them over as forgiven and blotted out, through his abounding mercy. 
She would not err by contenting herself with a more general repent- 
ance of her past life, feeling that it had been all imperfection and sin, 
and abhorring herself on account of it; which, with a —_ deal of 
earnestness, she assured me, she most heartily did.”—p. 353. 


One day she called for the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and 
began to read the account of the river of death, but was 
unable to pursue it. Some time after, her husband, at her 
request, resumed the narrative, but she was obliged to ask 
him to stop. She said that it seemed to be a great excellence 
of the Bible that it was so little exciting ; that not only could 
the most common minds understand it, but the most sensi- 
tive nerves could bear its representations, better than those 
of any other book. She accordingly read, after this, almost 
wholly in the Bible. 

She finally obtained peace and comfort in view of death, 
and the ground of it seemed to be, entire submission to the 
will of God. But she drew her evidence of acceptance with 
Him, chiefly from what she had presen felt. She said 
that, on the whole, it was her choice to die. Freedom in 
heaven from imperfection, made her wish to be there, and 
the expected pleasure of meeting departed friends gave her 
much satisfaction. She thought it absurd to suppose that 
departed friends in heaven would not recognize each other, 
and enjoy each other’s love. 

The iow last days of her life were perfectly happy. 
Having listened to a part of 2 Cor. v. “ For we know that if 
this earthly house,” etc. she said that it removed all her 
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darkness and fears, that she wished for nothing more, and 
that she was going to be with her Saviour. She said that 
she had no ecstacies, but that her mind was composed and 
quiet. “TI believe all that is written in the word of God, and 
upon the strength of this faith, I am going into eternity.” 
Sublime and glorious words ! 

Two years and four months ago, she had embarked from 
Boston as a missionary. How much she left behind ! How 
short her missionary life, how great the disappointment at 
the early interruption of her work by death! “TuHov 
destroyest the hope of man!” And yet 


“ Sept. 22.—In the afternoon, she said to me with much earnestness, 
* When you write to my friends after all is over, one thing I wish you 
would make prominent. It is, that I feel satisfied with the course I have 
taken, and that a!l has been ordered by God.’ {Meaning in her becom- 
ing a missionary.] ‘I have no disposition to boast of my labors ; but I 
feel that I have not left my friends and my country in vain. I never 
have regretted having done so, nor doI now. This is my dying testi- 
mony.’ p. 308. 
we Tell my friends, I would not for all the world Jay my remains any 
where but here, on missionary ground.’ After a good many remarks, 
showing the brightness of her views of spiritual] things, some of which 
could be but indistinctly heard, she exclaimed, ‘ What a goodly company 
of ancestors shall I meet there! Yes, and the holy angels, and the Son 
of God! Oh, the Almighty God! You know nothing of his glorious 
majesty. I cannot express it; but I wanted to speak of it, that you 
may think that yourselves are nothing. [ have thought too much of 
myself. In this sickness I have thought it too important that my ease 
and wants sliould be consulted. We all think that we are of more im- 
portance than we are. Beware of pride.’ ” 

“ We sung that beautiful hymn of Doddridge on the eternal Sabbath, 
commencing, 


‘ Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love.’ 


“To my surprise, her voice, which she had so long been unable to use 
for singing, was occasionally heard mingling with ours. Her face 
beamed with a smile of ecstasy ; and so intense was the feeling ex- 
pressed in her whole aspect, that we stopped after the first verse, lest 
she should even expire while drinking the cup of joy we had presented 
to her. But she said to us, ‘Goon;’ and though all were bathed in 
tears, and hardly able to articulate, we proceeded. I was sitting with 
her handin mine. While singing the second verse, she pressed it, and 
turned to me at the same time such a heavenly smile as stopped my 
utterance. Before we reached the end, she raised both her hands above 
her head, and gave vent to her feelings in tears of pleasure, and almost 
in shouting. After prayer, she said, ‘I have had a little glimpse of 
what I am going to see. It was but a glimpse, and perhaps it was im- 
agination. But it seemed a glorious sight.’” p. 360, 1. 
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In the account of her Jast moments, we have an interest- 
ing fact, 


“Involuntary groans were occasionally uttered in her convulsions. 
These, as we were listening to them with painful sympathy, once to 
our surprise melted away into musical notes; and for a moment our 
ears were charmed with the full, clear tones of the sweetest melody. 
No words were articulated, and she was evidently unconscious of every 
thing about her. It seemed as if her soul was already joining in the 
songs of heaven, while it was yet so connected with the body as to com- 
mand its unconscious sympathy.” —p. 364. 


We can never forget the effect of this incident upon our 
minds when we first heard it read. We cannot remember 
any incident in the dying scene of any individual so 
peculiar and striking. We have been accustomed to con- 
sider the last moments of Mr. Evarts, taking into view 
his natural temperament, as more remarkable than those 
of any other departed friend whom we have ever known. 
One of his exclamations was, “O! the face of God !” 
Perhaps this was only anticipation; it may have been vision. 
But the incident just referred to in the last momeuts 
_ of Mrs. Smith, is certainly very striking. Those musi- 
cal sounds were wonderful. They remind one of those 
which are said to have come from Memnon’s statue at sun- 
rise. ‘They were the accidental notes of the harp, when 
one is removing the sirings. The swan’s last song is sweetest ; 
so was it with this “bird” when fleeing “to her mountain.” 
The passage last quoted from the memoir will, we doubt 
not, long be remembered by all who read the book. 


“ Not long after, she again opened her eyes in a state of conscious- 
ness. Asmile of perfect happiness lighted up her emaciated features. 
She looked deliberately around upon different objects in the room, and 
then fixed upon me a look of the tenderest affection, * * * Her 
frequent pravers that the Saviour would meet her in the dark valley, 
have already been mentioned. By her smile, she undoubtedly intended 
to assure us, that she had found him. Words she could not utter to ex- 
press what she felt. Life continued to streggle with its last enemy, 
until twenty minutes before eight o’clock ; when her affectionate heart 
gradually ceased to beat, and her soul took its final departure to be for- 
ever with the Lord.” p. 364. 


She died Sept. 30, 1836, in the 34th year of her age, 
having been a missionary about two years and four months. 
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On receiving the intelligence of her death, the American 
Consul! put his flag at half mast, as did all the American 
vessels in the harbor, eight or ten in number. The ladies 
at Smyrna contrary to the immemorial custom of the place, 
followed the remains to the grave. Her grave was the 
first in a new cemetery, prepared by the English and Amer- 
ican residents. At the request of Mr. Smith, the funeral 
oe of the Church of England was read, by the Rev. Mr. 
wis. 

The memoir closes with a most interesting chapter by 
Rev. Mr. Smith on some of the traits of missionary charac- 
ter, and the habits of this lamented servant of Christ; to 
which is added an appropriate monody by her friend, Mrs. 
L. H. Sigourney, beginning,— 

“ So,—Syria hath thy dust,—thou who wert born 
Amid my own wild hillocks.’’"— 


We naturally ask, why this excellent and useful mission- 
ary came forth as a flower and was cut down? Recollec- 
tions of similar events crowd upon our minds. We have 
almost wondered whether missionary labor is performed in 
any other part of the universe. If so, we see apparent rea- 


son in the removal of able and accomplished laborers from 
this field, that they may preach to other spirits the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. But we check such fancies. We think 
of our common doom, to die. No one can be too good or 
too useful to die. It is of little consequence, in view of our 

eneral fate, who dies first, especially as the Head of the 

hurch has the keys of death, and consults the good of his 
cause when He so frequently opens the gates of death to the 
most devoted and useful of his servants. The corn of 
wheat that falls into the ground and dies, brings forth fruit. 
This memoir, we are persuaded, will greatly advance the 
missionary cause. 

What a cause this is, which consumes so much treasure, 
calls for such sacrifices, separates earthly ties, and still, at 
the present moment, in view of all which it has cost, is more 
precious than ever to its friends!. There must be something 
real and substantial in the object which is thus pursued. 
Visionary and romantic schemes are soon found out, and 
cease to delude their votaries. But the spirit of missions 
throughout Christendom is increasing in depth and strength. 
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Men and women, some of them the choice ones of Christian 
lands, are yearly baptized into this work for the dead. 
Times of commercial depression and disaster seem, at least 
in one instance, of late, to have increased the missionary 
fund. In the year 1837, remarkable for commercial dis- 
tress, the contributions to the American Board amounted to 
$252,000, while in the previous year of general prosperity, 
they were only $176,000, being an increase of $76,000! 
Even sectarian divisions and separation of labor amongst its 
friends are swelling the amount of missionary effort ; perse- 
cution in foreign lands scatters its influence only to increase 
it. In spite of every difficulty it holds on its way. 

When we think of the heathen world groaning and tra- 
vailing in pain together until now, and then consider the in- 
tention and efforts of Christians, with the help of God, to 
relieve them, it makes us think of the patriarch Jacob’s 
dwelling in mourning and lamentation and woe, and 
Joseph’s wagons standing at the door, waiting to make the 
mourning household partakers of the plenty of Egypt. 

We are able, and, with the blessing of God, we intend, to 
pour into the heathen world an amount of consolation for its 
sorrows, joy for its sufferings, knowledge for its ignorance, 
cultivation and refinement for its barbarism, which, no be- 
nevolent mind can contemplate without earnest longings for 
its accomplishment. 

Apart from the salvation of the soul, it is interesting to 
think what blessings we have it in our power to bestow 
upon the heathen and pagan world. 

There is the bliss of virtuous, domestic relations, relief 
from bodily tortures, from human sacrifices, the establish- 
ment of humane institutions for the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, the sick and insane ;—of which institutions, the pagan 
and heathen world contains not one original example. 
Useful knowledge, with the pleasure which its acquisition 
affords, as well as the practical benefits of it, is yet to be 
enjoyed by entire heathen nations; and the inhabitants of 
pagan countries are, by the influence of Christianity, to 
enjoy similar blessings, which their wise men, if they had the 
benevolence of the Christian religion, might now in some 
measure impart. Geography, natural history, astronomy, 
mineralogy, botany, writing, engraving, painting, the various 
arts of locomotion, with good roads and bridges, and the 
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innumerable inventions of the civilized world, are ready, as 
soon as the heathen tribes are prepared to receive them, to 
break upon them, like the successive works of God upon 
chaos, at creation. The blessings of good laws and just 
government await the pagan and heathen world. 

The heathen world has this advantage, that, whereas we 
have spent centuries in inventing useful arts, they are to re- 
ceive them disencumbered of the slow processes by which 
we arrived at them. They are to take our conclusions 
for premises, and with the impatient curiosity and activity 
of awakened mind, push on enquiry to further results, 
Sublime, no doubt, will be the scenes amongst them when 
the human mind awakes from its sleep of ages, and goes 
forth like Samson to shake itself, as in ancient times. It is 
an honor and privilege to live at this age of the world, when 
we can be instruments of this renovation, 

It is interesting to look not only at the communicative nature 
of Christianity with respect to the diffusion of knowledge, 
but to the probable permanency of its influences, compared 
with that of ancient kingdoms. Take Egypt for an exainple. 
The wisdom of the Egyptians was proverbial, yet how little 
has the world profited by them. They were once the 
people, and their wisdom died with them. The world, in- 
stead of being taught by them, sends her wise men to spell 
out what they thought and said, from their hieroglyphs. 
Concerning the knowledge which these emblems were in- 
tended to impart, “ Destruction and Death say, we have 
heard the same thereof with ourears.” We think of Cham- 
pollion in a mausoleum, lying on his back, far up under the 
roof, sketching the mystic signs. So passes the wisdom of this 
world which knew not God. Will any nation which receives 
and retains Christianity ever become a desert, and its places 
of sepultured grandeur echo to the foot-fall of the solitary 
and adventurous traveller, searching what, or what manner 
of time, the indentures of its caves and ruins indicate?’ We 
believe it to be impossible. Besides, increasing intercourse 
will keep the various portions of the world from stagnation 
and decay, as the currents and tides of ocean do its own 

rts. Those who assist in diffusing Christianity, we be- 

ieve, are doing an imperishable work. 

The Christian Church appreciates these things to a great 
extent, but not in their full importance. Some of the com- 
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plaints which we hear, and know to be felt, that no more is 
done, are good signs. ‘They are like the sounds in the ice 
in 5 m which indicate that the sun and streams are 
breaking up the bonds of winter. Seed time and harvest 
must come. Prophecy, like the vegetative power of the 
earth, cannot be restrained. The embarkation of every 
company of missionaries, the death of every servant of Christ 
on missionary ground, is a repeated assurance that there is 
a spirit of determination and of self-sacrifice, divinely in- 
spired and guided, as we trust, which cannot fail to see its 
end accomplished. 


Into this great work, the lamented subject of the memoir 
before us entered with her whole soul and strength. Her 
influence as a missionary, so far from being ended, is but 
just beginning. Great enterprizes when somewhat advan- 
ced, receive strength and excite enthusiasm, by the names 
and memoirs of their early founders. When the people for 
whose benefit the Syrian mission was established, begin to 
appreciate its efforts, they will revive its early history; the 
name and character of this missionary female will then 
be honorabie and precious, and she will be to them a 


* star of Arcady, 


“ Or” Syrian “ Cynosure.”— 


Several things constitute Mrs. Smith a good example in 
the missionary work. 

She entered the missionary service for life. 

We have heard missionaries, who acted on this principle, 
say, that they had already experienced the “ hundred fold in 
this lite,” according to the promise. All who are supremely 
devoted to this work, regard enlistment in it for life as es 
sential to the highest happiness as well as to the greatest 
usefuiness. It is a great means of pesthumous influence for 
a missionary to die on the field of his labor. His tomb or 
head-stone, in coming years, will be moss-grown with hal- 
lowed associations. His bones will, in some spiritual sense, 
be like the bones of Elisha. A missionary who dies on his 
field, is like a plant that goes to seed on the spot where it 
grew, and scatters itself upon the wings of the wind. Chris- 
tians at home associate his name with the martyrs. There 
is a canonizing disposition in the human mind. The names 
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and memories of the faithful are tutelar influences to pious 
feeling and sacred efforts. This law of social influence may 
be one reason why ‘the death of his saints’ is ‘precious in 
the sight of the Lord.’ We cannot think of the death of a 
missionary in his field of labor, otherwise than as a most ap- 
propriate and desirable termination of his course. It gives 
the friends of missions confidence in their work, adds moral 
power to appeals, excites respect for the cause in the com- 
munity, to know and feel that missionaries are missionaries 
for life. But this is to be viewed rather as a privilege than 
as aduty. Efforts to recover health and to prolong life by 
a return to one’s native land are obviously desirable and 
proper, and are not inconsistent with the general principle 
in question. Let us hear the opinion and feeling of Mrs. 
Smith upon this point, 


* An enlistment for life, as a general thing, is quite essential to the 
permanence of this greatenterprize. If I anticipated returning in sev- 
en years, [ should be thinking more about that event, I fear, than I 
ought. Now I try to realize that this is my home for life ; that here 
are all my interests, I do not wish to feel that I am a foreigner, but a 
denizen ; and [ hope to live, if it please God, to a good old age, among 
this people. p. 184. 


She had a professional enthusiasm as a missionary. 

Before she left her native land, her love for missionary 
work led her to disinterested labors among the Mohegan 
Indians. When she entered the foreign miss‘onary service, 
she was like a ship that spreads every inch of canvass to the 
breeze, and shows that its impulse is felt through her entire 
frame. [liustrations of her enthusiastic love for her work 
occur on almost every page of her memoir. One fact will 
suffice as an example ;—we refer to her earnestness in 
learning the Arabic language. She had no special taste for 
the study of languages. Her time was much occupied by 
her school. Her husband was her only teacher, and his 
labors prevented him from giving her much time in this in- 
struction. She often wept at the difficulties she met with in 
acquiring the tongue, and would sometimes say in despair, 
that she should never learn it. There were excuses enough 
for relinquishing the study, had she been so disposed. But 
she was unwilling to live as a missionary amongst a people, 
and be ignorant of their language. This reason prevailed. 
In less than nine months after she learned the Arabic signs, 
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she — to pray in Arabic with the little girl whom she 
had taken into her family. In two months more she led in 
the devotional exercises of the native female prayer meeting. 
These efforts were extemporaneous, The last winter of her 
life, she began to translate an Arabic grammar, written in 
Arabic, (which had been her only written guide!) for the 
use of missionary females who might succeed her, hoping to 
make their task in acquiring this difficult tongue easier than 
her’s had been. 

The fact of her being without children of her own, gave 
her more time for her missionary studies and other labors. 
We refer, in these remarks, therefore, not so much to the 
amount of work accomplished by her as to her spirit as a 
missionary. She did not enter the missionary service mere- 
ly as a wife. She was a missionary herself, and she makes 
this to appear in all her plans and conduct. She might 
have considered it enough to be the companion and the 
housekeeper of a missionary. She was a companion, indeed, 
and a most excellent housekeeper, but still she was a mis- 
sionary, and a noble instance of energetic, resolute industry 
joined with the delicacy and sweetness of a true lady. For 
though, in her character as a missionary, she was like a tree 
that has roots of its own, yet as a wife and companion, she 
mingled her branches with those of the tree which had 
received her to its side ; and they threw one shadow in that 
weary land. 

But with all her enthusiasm as a missionary, 

She was free from extravagant, radical views and feelings. 

Her labors of love were joined with the patience of hope. 
She expected that when she had reached a good old age, 
she should see changes in the population around her. That 
this feeling was not the result of idleness, but of calm and 
sober views of the intrinsic difficulties of the missionary 
work, is evident from her incessant industry and exhausting 
labors. She was like a faithful husbandman that hath long 
patience for the latter rain. 

We nowhere find in her writings impatient rebukes of the 
churches at home for their want of zeal. She gives us 
solemn and faithful admonitions and reproofs which no 
Christian mind can resist ; but they are noiseless and impres- 
sive as the twilight. They make us think of our duty and 
of our neglect of it, and not of the irritation and fretfulness 
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of our reprover. Her manner, as in all cases, was the tran- 
script of the heart. No great and permanent work can be 
accomplished with an irritable, impatient spirit. Mrs. 
Smith’s spirit and manner in her work, remind us of what 
Foster says, in his Decision of Character, when speaking of 
Howard. She “ had an equability of manner, which scarce- 
ly appeared to exceed the tone of a calm constancy, it was 
so totally the reverse of any thing like turbulence or agita- 
tion. It was the calmness of an intensity kept uniform by 
the nature of the human mind forbidding it to be more, and 
by the character of the individual forbidding it to be less.” 

She was remarkable for her private religious habits. 

Incidental facts in her letters and journals and the re- 
marks of Mr. Smith in his sketch of her character, present 
her to us in this respect as worthy of love and imitation. 
She made her circumstances yield to her desire to be alone 
with God. We see in her uniform habits of private praycr the 
secret of her devotedness to arduous and self denying la- 
bor, and of her uniform tone of religious feeling. Solitary 
prayer seems to have been her great and constant source of 
enjoyment since her conversion, She was not fully aware 
of the influence she was exerting by this means; for the 
good she accomplished is as much the result of her being 
good, as of her active employment. By the religious char- 
acter she was thus assisted to form, as well as by the indi- 
rect influence of her private devotions, her Father who saw 
her in secret, is rewarding her openly. 

Though in a land of exile, she conscientiously cherished 
the feelings and private observances of cultivated life. 

We should infer from the history of her foreign residence, 
that, while abroad, she regarded every thing that affects the 
manners and character, as scrupulously as in her native 
land. , She yielded to no neglectful spirit of indolence ; she 
made order and beauty spring around her path; she did 
not degenerate, by comparative seclusion, in any of those 
things which, though trivial in themselves, greatly affect the 
moral feelings. Herbert says, 


‘ Affect, in things about thee, cleanliness, 
‘That all may gladly board thee, as a flower.’ 


While the motive here offered, was necessarily weakened 
by the circumstances of her seclusion, we should infer from 
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the Life before us, that she aimed at the highest propriety 
in all her domestic arrangements, from principle, and for its 
effect upon her own character. She also cultivated a Jove 
for the works of God. In the midst of a shipwreck, the 
evening star, just sinking below the horizon, caught her eye, 
and gave her a sensation of hope. On the wild and precip- 
itous places near Mount Lebanon the ‘ passion flower,’ and 
the ‘dragon’s mouth,’ attracted her observation. 


“ Thus pleasures are spread through the earth, 
“Tn stray gifts, to be claimed by whoever shall find,” 


and she ry her eye and heart open, and cherished. the 
influence of a love of nature in refining and elevating the 
moral feelings. By this and other means, she is now exert- 
ing, through her published Life, an influence upon the 
cultivated part of the community, and ‘them of reputation,’ 
who are attracted by her good taste and refinement joined 
with ardent feelings. The memoir, we are happy to see, is 
extending its circulation amongst this part of the community. 
We cannot resist the reflection, in view of this: How im- 
portant are the private habits, and the private hours of one 
who is placed in a situation of extensive usefulness, Their in- 
fluence, as in the present case, may have no limits. It isa 
great thing to act in private and hidden life, upon high 
moral principle, and when no eye sees us, as well as at 
other times, to walk with God. 

We are aware that we have spoken of the subject of this 
memoir with unqualified praise. 'To some it no doubt ap- 
pears inexpedient ever to do so. We hope we shall do it, 
however, whenever we have as good an opportunity as the 
present. We think it cynical and evil-eyed to seck for 
detractions and qualifications in speaking of the good. De- 
fects and sins, of course, they all have in their measure, 
We are for reversing the sentiment of the sly Mark Anto- 
ny ;—for it is also true that 


‘The’ good ‘ that men do, lives after them, 
‘ The’ evil ‘is often interred with their bones.’ 


We love to think of a certain example of praise, in the 

Bible, spoken of a man of like passions with us; “ Hast 

thou considered my servant Job, that there is none like him 
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in the earth; a perfect and upright man, one that feareth 
God, and escheweth evil?” Just ‘ praise’ is ‘comely’ to, as 
well as ‘ for, the upright.’ 

Mrs. Smith’s private journal was lost in her shipwreck. 
We could better spare some lost manuscripts of much re- 
pute ; for we believe that her journal contained invaluable 
records of her private religious life. We think that some 
have been whimsical in denouncing diaries, as written with 
an eve to publication. Suppose that they were? We 
should as soon think of urging this as an objection against 
keeping a log-book at sea. Others, who almost exclude the 
passive from Christian experience, and think little of medi- 
tative frames of mind, and affect a sort of smartness in their 
religious feelings, have no patience with these writings. We 
mourn over this degeneracy. Eminently good and useful 
Christians have had great conflicts in their private religious 
experience. Such things seem inseparable from eminent 
religious usefulness. ‘Bread corn is bruised ;’ (Isa. 28: 28,) 
it is pleasant and profitable to see the process. 

The portrait in this volume, we are told, is byno means a 
correct likeness. Another engraving is to be made from the 
excellent original portrait in her father’s possession, and it is 
the wish of many of her friends that the purchasers of this 
volume may be supplied, gratuitously, with the new likeness, 
and substitute it, in the volume, for the present engraving. 

In conclusion, we are constrained to say, as at the begin- 
ning, that we recollect no volume of biography which has 
affected us with so many delightful emotions. The early 
Christian experience, the supreme devotion to Christ, the 
disinterested and self-denying labors, the enthusiastic ardour 
in the missionary work, the calm and quiet energy, the ex- 
treme sensibility to all that is naturally beautiful and sublime, 
the composed and tranquil mind in perils by sea, the sadness 
and sorrow in the prospect of premature death, the sublime 
faith, the final joy, the involuntary music in death, of this 
Christian pat have excited in us no common feelings. 


We borrow a part of an old epitaph, with a slight alteration : 


“Death! ere thou takest’ many a “ wife, 
“ Virtuous, fair, and good as she, 
“ Christ shall launch a dart at thee.” 
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1.—NVotes, Critical and Practical, on the Book of Genesis ;~ 
designed as a general help to Biblical Reading and In- 
struction. By George Bush, Prof. of Heb. and Orient. 
Lit., N. Y. City University. In two volumes. Third 
Edition. Andover and New-York: Gould, Newman and 
Saxton, 1839. pp. 364, 444. 







We congratulate our readers on the completion of Prof. 
Bush’s Commentary on Genesis, the first volume of which we 
have before noticed. We do not mean to say that this com- 
mentary is better adapted to popular use than any other, but 
we think that its author has formed a happy conception of 
what a commentary ought to be. We think that his work on 
Genesis exhibits the following excellences. (To say that it 
has some faults is only to say, it is a human production.) 

First. 1 clear exposition of the original text. The first duty 
of a commentator is to express clearly the sense of his author. 
He must therefore have a correct and familiar knowledge of 
the language in which his author wrote ; not a mere lexico- 
graphical knowledge, but an acquaintance with idioms, and a 
nice discernment of the variations in the usus loguendi. He 
must be able to trace analogies between words, to adduce 
parallelisms, and place the reader in the precise situation of 
those whom the author originally addressed. Prof. Bush has 
adopted the happy eo an of often giving at the outset the 
original Hebrew word or phrase with a literal version, and he 
confirms his rendering, when the case demands, by a copious 
citation of parallels. This process often precludes the neces- 
sity of an extended exposition, and puts the reader at once in 
the footsteps of an oriental. It thus in a measure supplies 
the place of an acquaintance with the original Hebrew. 

Secondly. 4 commendable fearlessness in meeting, and gen- 
eral success in solving, the difficulties of the sacred text. Com- 
mentators often eschew the real difficulties, and wax mightily 
erudite and eloquent where there is nothing to trouble them. 
Not so Prof. Bush. He shuns nothing, shrinks from nothing, 
but marches up boldly to the /oct verati. Hence the reader 
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when harassed with the obscureness of the text is not vexed 
with evasions in his commentator, but finds a readiness to 
give solutions which seldom leave the mind so unsatisfied as 
they found it. The Professor is happy in his use of the an- 
cient versions, and the Targums, and by means of them often 
pele his reader upon the right track of interpreting for him- 
self. 

Thirdly. True judiciousness and candor. He seems to know 
when to be diffuse and when to be brief; makes no display of 
learning for mere effect; does not mean to bring a “ prejudi- 
cate sense” to the sacred volume, nor to sustain any pre-con- 
ceived system, but chooses to follow where inspiration leads, 
and to substantiate his assertions, as far as truth requires, by 
philological induction. Hence the reader is freed from sus- 
picions that the commentary is tq be made an instrument for 
ee - am and to defend a favorite sect per fas vel nefus. 

. Bush is not a sectarian expositor. 

Fourthly. Fulness and pertinency of illustration. Our author 
has a good idea of the requisite furniture for a commentary, 
and hence avails himself of oriental sources of illustration, 
and makes travellers largely tributary to the explanation of 
costumes, manners, topography, etc. etc. His ideas are thus 
expressed with vividness and spirit. 

ifthly. The work is consequently well fitted to arrest and 
confine attention. Prof. Bush is very far from presenting the 
truths of Seripture in a dry light. He is evidently in love 
with his work, and writes con amore; he therefore diffuses 
an interest through his pages and allures the reader to further 
investigation. His quotations from the old English fathers 
are especially rich and attractive, and his work is so written 
as to be interesting in the perusal as well as useful for refer- 
ence. 

Sixthly. Practical character. The Notes are written with 
the recollection that “all truth is in order to goodness,” and 
that the Bible‘is not a dead letter but is quick with spiritual 
vitality. There is a union of the exegetical with the ethical, 
and an ease and felicity in the introduction of practical re- 
marks, which we are always glad to see. The German mode 
of severing the homiletic from the hermeneutic interpretation 
may be desirable for certain classes and at certain times, but 
is not the best adapted for popular benefit among churches 
like our own. 

We think, on the whole, that* Prof. Bush has adopted a 
happy medium for instructing and quickening the mass of 
mind in our religious community. We anticipate an exten- 
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sive and beneficial influence from his biblical labors, and cor- 
dially recommend his Notes on Genesis to ministers, theolo- 
gical students, teachers in Bible classes and Sabbath schools. 
We shall look with interest for the appearance of his com- 
mentary on the other books of the Old Testament, and we 
expect that his originality of conception, and his industrious 
research, will be the means of awakening a fresher and more 
general desire to investigate the meaning of the inspired text. 


2.—The Comprehensive Commentary on the Holy Bible. Edited 
by the Rev. William Jenks, D. D. of Boston. Published 
at Brattleborough, Vt., by the Brattleborough Typographic 
Company. 


This great work has been completed for several months, 
and we take this opportunity to give some account of its vari- 
ous and very useful contents. The plan of re-editing Henry’s 
Exposition, in an abridged form, originated with John C. Hol- 
brook, Esq., of Brattleborough, Vt., and was by him communi- 
cated to Drs. Jenks and Wisner of Boston. The latter, hav- 
ing engaged in his duties as one of the secretaries of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, did 
not engage actually in the enterprise. Dr. Jenks has had the 
sole general charge and responsibility. He has, however, re- 
ceived able assistance from several gentlemen, particularly 
from his son, Joseph W. Jenks, M. A., and the sk L. Ives 
Hoadley of Charlestown. Both are to be considered as joint 
editors with Dr. Jenks in the undertaking. It was soon 
agreed to combine with Henry’s, Dr. Scott’s admirable Com- 
mentary, as far as it was practicable. Much use has also 
been made of the labors of Vitringa, Lowth, Doddridge, Camp- 
bell, McKnight, Bloomfield, Kuinoel, Rosenmueller father and 
son, Whitby, Patrick, Adam Clarke, Stuart, and many others. 
The text, according to the common version, is first printed ; 
then succeed the exposition of Henry abridged ; Scott’s ob- 
servations condensed, and, finally, original and selected notes 
and illustrations from a great variety of sources, and of a cri- 
tical, philological, topographical, geographical and practical 
character. 

The work is completed, (not including the supplement), in 
five large octavo volumes of between five and six thousand 
pages in all. The reading matter is nearly equal to that in 
seventy common octavos of 450 pages each, which would 
have cost, at the common price, more than 150 dollars. The 
whole cost of bringing out the work, exclusive of paper, print- 
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ing and binding, has been about 50,000 dollars. On the whole, 
it has been one of the most expensive works ever published in 
this country, pera in the same class in respect to the pecu- 
niary outlay, with Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia and 
Lieber’s American Encyclopedia. The principal advantages 
of the publication may be stated as follows. 

1. It has the pith and marrow of Henry. It presents the best 
thoughts of this prince of practical commentators in a com- 

ressed form. Most biblical readers have not the time to read 
en in its exuberant and diffuse original shape. It includes 
too much, as we may say, of a good thing. We are cloyed 
with the excessive sweetness. Besides, Henry deduces many 
thoughts from his texts, which do not legitimately flow from 
them. They are ina sense, additions to the word of God. 
They were not suggested by logical reasoning or fair infer- 
ence, but by a prolific fancy. Henry’s thoughts have been 
extracted and condensed, in the Comprehensive Commentary, 
as we believe, honestly and conscientiously. There could be, 
indeed, no motive for prevarication and deception. The ori- 
ginal exposition is so multiplied among us, that the cheat 
could have been instantly detected. 

2. We have many of the most valuable practical remarks, 
and not a few of the exegetical notes of Dr. Scott. This 
venerable Commentator was not accurately skilled in the ori- 
ginal languages of the Scriptures. As a mere philological 
work, his commentary is very deficient. He was, however, a 
man of strong mind, of sound judgment, deep knowledge of 
human nature, of large experience in the Christian life, and 
firm in his attachment to the orthodox doctrines. Hence, his 
commentary, as a practical work, is unrivalled. It is full of 
experimental knowledge for the advanced Christian. Dr. Scott 
is always sober and in earnest. The editors of the Compre- 
hensive Commentary have done well to copy largely from 
him. He has not the sententiousness or the lively terms of 
Henry; but neither has he the conceits, the prolixity, and 
the inconsequential reasonings which considerably mar the 
pages of Henry. 

3. We attach great value to the more direct and original 
labors of Dr. Jenks and his coadjutors. The results of their 
investigations are not, indeed so prominent, being found mostly 
in the smallest type. They have condensed in a limited space 
much curious and important information, the fruits of learned 
study, and of extensive reading. Familiar use has been made 
of the great work on Egypt, prepared by the scientific and 
literary corps under the orders of Napoleon. The later 
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researches of the Champollions, of Rosellini, of Wilkinson, 
Lane, and others have not been lost sight of. Many of these 
illustrations were drawn directly from the original fountains, 
and they are of inestimable value. They sometimes cast light 
on the obscurest passages in the most difficult books of the 
Old Testament. 

4. There is a great number of engravings on steel and 
wood. Some of these are very finely done, and greatly in- 
crease the interest and value of the work. The numerous 
maps and engravings will add materially to the worth of the 
volumes for Sabbath School teachers in the country, who can- 
not easily have access to large libraries or bookstores. Much 
use has been made by the editors of the plates, and pictures 
of Laborde, Porter, Wilkinson, Arundel, and of the excellent 
illustrations of the Bible by the Messrs. Finden, of London. 

5. The editors have supplied a very valuable supplementary 
volume, which is nearly indispensable to the readers of the 
commentary. It comprises a new concordance to the Bible, 
with many illustrations on wood, a guide to the study of the 
Bible, embracing Evidences of Christianity, History of the 
Bible, Jewish Antiquities, Arts, Sciences, ete., being Carpen- 
ter’s Biblical Companion condensed, biographical notices of 
nearly every author quoted in the Commentary, with copious 
lives of Henry, Scott and Doddridge, and a select list of 
biblical helps, an index to the Bible ; Wemyss’s Symbol Dic- 
tionary, Chronological and other Tables, and a complete and 
full index to the Comprehensive Commentary. 

In conclusion, the editors and spirited publishers of this 
commentary have conferred, in our opinion, an inestimable 
service on the religious community by the wide diffusion of 
these six volumes. Thousands of families are thus put in 
possession, at a low rate, of a great amount of religious 
reading. The Commentary is, without doubt, imperfect. A 
carping criticism may delight to detect macule. The judi- 
cious biblical critic may demur at many of the exegetical 
observations of Henry and of others. Still, all candid and 
enlightened Christians will rejoice to know that the treasures 
of wisdom which flowed from the hearts and lips of such men 
as Henry, Scott and Doddridge are the possession, reverently 
examined morning and evening, at ten thousand firesides 
throughout the land. 


cnteadiceetadi- aise aaa 
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3.—Jahn’s Biblical Archeology,translated from the Latin, with 

additions and corrections, by Thomas C. Upham, Professor 

of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, and of the Hebrew 

an e, in Bowdoin College. Fourth edition. Andover: 
Gould, Newel and Saxton, 1839, pp. 573. 


Three large editions of this work have been sold since 
1823. The third edition was out of the market about two 
years since. The respected author, for many years Professor 
of Oriental Languages at Vienna, (born in 1750, died in 1816) 
was one of the most sober writers which Germany has pro- 
duced. His learning, though not equal to that of some of 
his contemporaries, and of many men now living, was exten- 
sive and exact. Prof. Upham’s version of the Archeology is 
one of the best specimens of a clear, simple and dignified 
translation which has yet been made from German authors. 
No work of the size will be more useful for Sabbath Schoo! 
teachers. 


4.—Gulielmi Gesenti Thesaurus Philologicus Criticus Lingue 
Hebree et Chaldee Veteris Testamenti. Tomi Secundi 
Fasciculus Primus. Lipsiw, 1839, pp. 278, qto. 


This is the third number of the great Hebrew Thesaurus 
of Gesenius. The first part was published in 1829, the second 
in 1835. The fourth part is promised to be ready at the 
Easter Fair, in 1840. The work is now carried to the close of 
the letter Mem. The remainder will probably be completed 
in three parts. The last portion will contain some additions, 
particularly in relation ‘Bthe first number, also four indexes, 
namely, a grammatical and analytical index, a Latin index, an 
index of helps, both of books and MSS., and an index of illus- 
trated passages of the Scriptures. The whole work, when 
completed, will be an invaluable present to the Christian and 
the Oriental scholar. Each preceding part bears evidence of 
the industry, accuracy, and sound judgment of the author. 
Recourse is every where had, for the purposes of proof and 
illustration, to the most recent travellers, and Oriental investi- 
gation, to the labors of Rosselini, and to the other students of 
eeyptian antiquities, to the author’s own Pheenician pursuits 
and to the results of the studies in the Indo-Germanic 
languages. 
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5.—Die Heilige Schrift des alten und Neuen Testaments. 
Vebersetzt von Dr. W. M. L. De Wette. Dritte verbesserte 
Ausgabe Erster Theil, SS. 527. Zweiter Theil, SS. 539. 


The first edition of this translation was brought out in the 
ear 1809—14, by the joint labors of De Wette and Augusti. 
he second edition, printed in 1831, was the work of De Wette 

alone, he having re-translated the portions which had been 
rendered by Augusti. The translation of Isaiah, however, was 
the excellent one of Gesenius, with a few slight alterations. 
The third edition, which is just completed, has been subjected 
to a fresh revision, and comes out in a very portable and 
handsome style. The notes, not very copious, are now 
printed at the end of the volumes respectively. They are 
almost invariably of a critical character, and are confined to 
the most difficult texts. The second volume includes 4 trans- 
lation of the ten apocryphal books. Though we have no sym- 
pathy with many of the theological opinions of De Wette, yet 
his philological labors we very highly esteem. His transla- 
tion of the Bible is the fruit of a long life of ardent and 
judicious study of the Bible. No German, perhaps, equals 
him in power to appreciate the beauties of the poetical 
parts of the Scriptures. He is perfectly ready to acknowledge 
the great merit of Luther’s version, its astonishing influence 
on the German language, the modes and habits of thinking 
among the people, etc., while he maintains that many passages 
are not rendered correctly by Luther, and many others are 
susceptible of much improvement. A perfectly accurate 
translation of documents, so ancient as those of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, is not the work of one age or of one man. 


6.—The Last Days of the Saviour, or, History of the Lord’s Pas- 
sion, from the German of Olshausen. Mors Christi, Vita 
Mundi. Boston: James Munroe & Co., 1839, pp. 248. 


The Treatise, of which a translation is here given, is taken 
from the Commentary on the New Testament, by Prof. 
Hermann Olshausen of the University of Konigsberg, in 
Prussia. The original work is one of the most beautif 
cimens of Commentary which has appeared from the oithhiiex 
Commentators of Germany. The author has a heart to feel, 
as well as a pen to delineate, in relation to the most stupen- 
dous and affecting event in the world’s history. The version 
(we suppose by Mr. Osgood of Nashua, N. H.,) is remarkably 
idiomatic and fresh. 
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7.—Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, with English Notes 
by Alpheus S. Packard, Prof. of the Greek and Latin 

oe iy Om and Literature, Bowdoin College. Andover: 
d, 


Go ewman & Saxton, 1839, pp. 264. 


Prof. Packard merits the gratitude of the literary and of the 
theological community for the rich presents which he is, from 
time to time, furnishing. The complete works of President 
Appleton was an invaluable offering to all who speak the Eng- 
lish tongue. The Memorabilia of Xenophon is one of the 
precious treasures of the Greek Classics. It is here pre- 
sented in an attractive and useful form, in a large and clear 
Greek type, accompanied with pertinent and somewhat copious 
English notes. The text is substantially that published by 
Weigelius at Leipsic, in 1819, under the superintendence of 
Prof. G. H. Schefer. The editions of Weiske, Bornemann 
and Dindorf have been diligently compared. We have no 
doubt that many of our institutions will follow the example of 
Bowdoin and Union Colleges, in adopting this edition of the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon as one of their text books. 


8.—Lectures on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, by Thomas 
Chalmers, D. D., and L LD. Glasgow, vol. I. 1837, 
pp- 450, vol. II. 1838, pp. 428, vol. III. 1839. 


These Lectures of Dr. Chalmers, are plain and practical, 
designed for the mass of common readers of the Bible. They 
are the record of his Sabbath preparations for many years. 
They were delivered, as it would seem, when he was 
minister of the Tron Church in Glasgow. Though not fin- 
ished and elaborate performances, yet they may be read 
with much pleasure and advantage. The genius of the great 
theologian will break out oceasionally, in spite, as it were, 
of himself. Dr. Chalmers cannot cover up his idiosyn- 
crasies. No man’s intellectual framework is more strongly 
marked. No one adheres more tenaciously to his pecu- 
liarities of style and manner. We have been exceedingly 
interested to see how such a man, surrounded by the terrors 
of Scotch orthodoxy, would get over the locos vexatissimos of 
Rom. v., vii., and ix. Had we space, we would enrich our 
pages with his comments on two or three passages. 
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9.—An Exposition of the Second Epistle of Peter. By the 
Rev. Thomas Adams, Rector of St. Gregory's, London, 
A. D. 1633. Revised and corrected by James Sherman, 
Minister of Surrey Chapel, London. Holdsworth, Pater- 
noster Row, London, 1839, roy. 8vo. pp. 899. 


This is a remarkable work ;—remarkable for the richness, 
originality, and force of intellect it displays, remarkable also 
from the fact of its having remained so long a hidden treasure, 
seldom found on the shelves of libraries or on the pages of 
catalogues. But it carries within itself its license to live, and 
it is now by the labors and enterprize of Editor and Publishers 
put beyond the reach of a second oblivion. As far as Mr. 
Sherman may desire any reward beyond what he enjoys in 
the thought of having conferred a lasting favor upon every 
class of theologians and philo-Biblists, he may doubtless pro- 
mise himself a kind of secondary immortality, an appended 
perpetuity, to his own name in connection with that which he 
has thus happily lifted out of a long and undeserved obscurity. 

Every lover of Scripture, expounded almost in the very 
spirit of its authors, is familiar with the worth of Leighton’s 
golden comment on the First Epistle of Peter. In the expo- 
sition of Adams on the Second, we have a monument of equal, 
though differing talent, eloquence, unction, and all the other 
attributes of a head and heart of the rarest endowments. Of 
the author little is known, except that he was an Episcopalian 
in discipline, though a Puritan in faith and spirit, and that 
after laboring for forty years in Bedfordshire, he removed to 
London, where he continued preaching and publishing for 
several years longer, closing and crowning all his works with 
this masterly Exposition of Peter, in 1633. Though distin- 
guished by the quaintness which was the fashion of the times, 
it is a surprising specimen of mental wealth and ministerial 
diligence, exhibiting as many thoughts in as few words as are 
to be found in the English, or perhaps any other language. 
Even Sallust himself is not more distinguished for the 
epigrammatie pith of his sentences. His acquaintance with 
Scripture is extensive and minute, and the felicity with which 
he brings one truth to illustrate another is scarcely to be par- 
alleled. His quaint and punning style no doubt diminishes at 
this day somewhat the ellect of his general excellence as an 
expositor, but the reader cannot but be penetrated with the 
conviction, which must have rested on the minds of his 
hearers, not only of his abilities and diligence, but of the im- 
mense labor he must have bestowed to bring all his resources 
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to bear on this book. The consequence must have been a 
fixed attention and deep impression of the importance of a 
correct understanding of the sacred oracles. But as all our 
remarks will fail to convey an adequate notion of the work, 
we insert the following as a slight specimen of the author's 
style:—“ The creatures are constrained to minister to the 
wicked desires of sinful men. The sun was fain to lend his 
light to those pagan monsters, while they committed their 
most execrable rapes and murders, The moon waits on the 
thief, while he acts his robbery. The stars hide not their as- 
. pects from atheistical astrologers, The winds, with prospe- 
rous gales, fill the sails of pirates, On the lands of oppressors 
the clouds let fall their fructifying burdens, Viands make fat 
the epicure; and wine is ready for the unnatural thirst of the 
drunkard, Herbs and minerals are medicinal to the unholiest 
bodies, Jewels and precious stones shine on the proud. 
Birds are compelled to part with their feathers to stuff the 
bed of uncleanness, They are all forced to serve them that 
do not serve God, This is the bondage under which they 
groan, and from which they labor to be delivered, longing for 
the time when all these things shall be dissolved.” 


10,—An Exposition of the Prophet Ezekiel, with useful obser- 
vations thereupon, Delivered in several Lectures in Lon- 
don, William Greenhill, M. 4., Rector of Stepney, 
and Chaplain to the Dukes of York and Gloucester, and 
the Lady Henrietta Maria, 4. D., 1650. Revised and 
corrected by James Sherman, Minister of Surrey Chapel. 
London: uel Holdsworth, 1839. roy. 8vo. pp. 859. 
Daniel Appleton, New-York, 


Mr, Sherman, the industrious Editor of Adams, abovemen- 
tioned, has laid the religious world under a fresh obligation 
by the reprint of this valuable relic of Puritan talent, learning 
and unction, It is got up in the same beautiful style of typo- 
graphy with the former, and destined to take its place on the 
same shelf, We cheerfully accord to the Editor not only 
the meed of our gratitude for the service performed, but of 
our cordial respect for the liberality of spirit which has 
allowed him to see sufficient merit in the works of one of the 
little handful of Independents in the Westminster Assembly, 
to engage his efforts to rescue them from oblivion. We have 
no doubt that equal treasures remain yet to be dug out of the 
same mine, and if we could flatter ourselves that these re- 
marks would ever reach the eye of Mr, S., we would earnestly 
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solicit his attention to the works of Greenhill’s associate in 
the Stepney Lectures, the Rev. Jeremiah Burroughs.. The 
style of his Discourses, most of which were Expository, is 
more homely, from his apparently aiming at a less cultivated 
class of hearers, than that of most of his compeers; and he 
has moreover a larger mass of merely temporary and local 
allusions, intermingled with matter of general, or rather of 
universal interest, but for originality and richness of thought, 
for felicity of illustration, and for a tact of educing the most 
striking practical applications of Scripture, we consider him 
absolutely unrivalled. We have the testimony of Flavel that 
few men in England were ever more blessed in their labors, 
though he died at the age of ferty-three, of a broken heart in 
view of the troubles and distractions of the church in the 
times in which he lived. His works, together with the 
choicer Treatises of Thomas Goodwin, and Caryl on Job, after 
being submitted to a judicious coe revisal, we yet 
hope to see reproduced for the benefit of the living genera- 
tion of Christian men and ministers. They will serve at least 
as a perpetual fountain from which to transfuse the quicken- 
ing streams of practical inference into the more predominantly 
critical commentaries demanded by the exigency of our times. 

But to return to Greenhill. His exposition of the Prophecy 
of Ezekiel was delivered in Lectures in the city of London, and 
originally printed, a volume at a time, as a few chapters were 
concluded, till five small quarto volumes completed the Exposi- 
tion. These were ever after held in the highest repute, but they 
gradually became scarce, and so difficult did it at length be- 
come to obtain a perfect set, that one has been known to have 
been sold at the enormous price of from seven to ten pounds 
sterling. The last volume became particularly rare, from its 
having been, as is supposed, destroyed in the calamitous fire 
of London, in 1666. The whole is reprinted in the present 
edition complete. 

The style of the work is in a great measure that of the age. 
It is characterised by the Editor as abrupt, not always chaste, 
often imperfect, and full of singularities; yet searching, bold, 
striking, and effective. His method of exposition is to go 
as fully into the literal meaning of his author as the critical 
furniture of his day would allow, and after settling the import of 
the Hebrew terms, which are copiously interspersed through 
his pages ; to lay out ‘ the beginning of his strength, upon the 
pertinent and heart-searching observations which he would 
point to the inmost hearts of his readers. It would doubtless 


be too much to expect of any commentator of that age a lucid 
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and satisfactory exegesis of the dark things of Ezekiel’s pro- 
phecy. Indeed the obscurities of that book continue still to 
defy the enucleating co yh of Christian, as it has ever done, 
of Seadeh, critics; yet the Lectures of Greenhill are full of 
edification, and to use one of his quaint allusions, if the reader 
finds the strong meat of the literal sense ‘oo strong for his 
spiritual digestion, he can betake himself to the milk of the 
observations, 


11.— Grammar of the Idioms of the Greek Language of the 
New Testament. By Dr. George Benedict Winer, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University at Leipsic. Trans- 
lated by J. H. Agnew and O. G. Ebbeke. Philadelphia : 
Herman Hooker, 1840. pp. 469. 


Some months since we announced the proposed Translation 
of Winer’s Grammar, etc., by Professors Agnew and Ebbeke. 
The work now appears, with the spaviiiiiel recommendation 
of Professors Stuart, McLelland, Hodge, Sears, Nevin, Mayer 
and Schmucker, prefixed. It is an octavo volume, and as far 
as we are able to judge, from a cursory examination, is suffi- 
ciently well executed. 

Any one acquainted with the obstacles in the way of trans- 
lating the German into smooth and correct English, and who 
will cast his eye over the pages of this book, and observe the 
almost numberless references and quotations which it contains, 
will at once perceive that the Translators have performed a 
work of great labor and difficulty. We trust it will be found, 
(on a more thorough examination than we are able at present 
to give it,) to have been accomplished in a manner at once 
worthy of their character as accurate scholars, and satisfactory 
to the numerous students of the New Testament to whom the 
laborious investigations and extensive researches of Dr, Winer 
are thus cone Boe available. 

Among those who have had access to this work in the 
German, and who are qualified to judge, we have heard but 
one opinion ex smal of its superlative excellence. Prof, 


Stuart says, “ There is nothing like it. It is, beyond all ques- 


tion, a nonpareil of its kind.” Dr. Hodge remarks, that it 
“is not properly a Grammar,” but a “Grammatical Commen- 
tary on the New Testament ;—a work of the highest authority 
and usefulness.” 

The following remarks of the Translators, which we copy 
from their preface, contain a candid and satisfactory notice of 
the author and his work, 
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“Dr. Winer commenced his labors in this department some 
twenty-five years ago, and soon after published a small Gram- 
mar, translated in 1825, by Professors Stuart and Robinson. 
At the time of the cvigiaal: publieatiol he was Professor Ex- 
traordinary at Leipsic, his native city. In’ 1823 he became 
Ordinary Professor of Theology in the University of Erlangen, 
Bavaria, and on the death of Tittmann, m 1832, he was re- 
ealled to Leipsic to supply his place, where he remains at 

resent attracting crowds to his Lectures. He is the giant of the 
heological faculty at Leipsic, as Hermann is in the Classical. 

The volume now offered to the American scholar is the 
fourth and last edition (1836) of Winer’s Grammar of the 
New Testament Idioms, and may be regarded as almost per- 
fect in its line. * * * An examination of its pages will prove 
that it surpasses any thing published in the English language 
in the department of New Testament philology, and that it 
will be an invaluable auxiliary to the Theological student. 
The general classical scholar ides will find it full of interest, 
both in its numerous references to ancient authors, and in its 
eopious illustrations of grammatical principles in their appli- 
cation to the Greek language of classical writers. There is 
a constant comparison, on all points, of the xow7 diaAsxrog with 
the language of the New Testament in its syntactic rules.” 


12.—An Address delivered in South Hadley, Mass., July 2th, 


1839, at the Second Anniversary of the Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary. By Rufus Anderson, D. D. Pub- 
lished by request of the Trustees, pp. 24. Boston: Per- 
kins and Marvin, 1838. 


This is a valuable pamphlet. The author has not attempted 
a discussion of the principles which ought to control the 
arrangements and methods of female education. He has 
rather chosen to look calmly on the swelling and movement 
of the public mind on this subject, and endeavored from the 
history of that movement for the last thirty years and from 
its present aspects to form some reasonable anticipations of 
what the future may be. No man is better fitted than Dr. 
Anderson to contemplate such a subject with close and dis- 
passionate scrutiny, or to educe from shifting and uncertain 
appearances, probable surmises of far remote results. While 
the past and the present offer little that can satisfy, in this 
respect, the desires of the judicious friends of that sex, he 
sees the future full of hope. We join in his hope, and are 
cheered by his assurance. 
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We | sympathise with the noble doctrine, ably set forth 
in this address, that the field of every man and of every 
woman’s labor is the world. But we would guard against 
perversion and abuse of the doctrine. Our + mae are thus 
widely and eternally operative, because, under the wise govern- 
ment of God, we are parts of a vast system, in which every 
moral act in any the humblest soul is felt to the remotest 
boun as surely as the falling of a drop into the ocean moves 
the whole mighty mass of waters. We are not so by our own 
choice. Our own volition cannot make us more or less so. 
A power mightier than we entering through our multiplied re- 
lations into our feeble acts gives them this wider, this infinite 
diffusion. The same power, by the same means thwarts and 
disappoints our largest and wisest schemes. They who have 
toiled for imnanedality were laid in their graves, and forgotten 
in a day, and now no trace of them and of their great works 
can be found. Systems laboriously piled up to work the 
world’s weal or woe have shrunken od withered as in a night. 


While the poor and despised, working solitary and apart, and 
knowing nothing of the spirit that was in him, has achieved a 
labor that lives in the daily life of men, or put the first hand 
to an impulse whose waves are yet circling the globe. We 


would not discourage any man from acting on this lofty view 
of universal good. But tear, that good is not easily mea- 
sured by our conceptions of it, and a false conception may 
lead to fanaticism, we would have men remember that God 
makes our acts long and broad, not we—that our sphere is 
narrow, and we must look well to its narrow interests, for 
little as they may be, the world cannot well get on without 
them. While he looks widely around to refresh him, and 
gain strength, he must again and ever stoop to his hourly toil. 

A true education for the world, in our view of the arrangement 
of Providence, is that which prepares every one to work for 
good, humbly and Snap and obscurely if need be, but con- 
tentedly to work somewhat, in the faith that Providence, out 
of the fragments we furnish, will make a harmonious whole. 
As in doing this work from our complex nature, we must, and 
rightfully and innocently may, act from many principles, so in 
education, must these principles be appealed to, that they may 
act strongly in future life. The sphere of woman is eminently 
laborious, and always domestic. Let her be trained for home, 
and her influence shall go out through all the world. 

We cannot leave this discourse without bestowing our most 
hearty commendation on the chaste and transparent style in 
which it is written. Though the doctrine is deep, the expres- 
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sionisalwaysclear. It is exact, business-like, and forcible. Such 
a production from such a man, ought to do much to check the 
prurience of fine writing that is unhappily too prevalent 
among us. 


13.—On the Relation between the Holy Scriptures, and some 
parts of Geological Science. By John Pye Smith, D. D., 
Ff. G.S., Divinity Tutor in the Protestant Dissenting 
College at Homerton. London: Jackson & Walford. 
1839. Svo. pp. 439. 


The distinguished author of the “Scripture Testimony to 
the Messiah” here appears in a new field. The recent demon- 
strations made by the science of Geology, have created, it is 
well known, no little alarm among good men lest its allega- 
tions and conclusions should invalidate the testimony of reve- 
lation. We cannot doubt that the discussions, by Professors 
Hitchcock, Stuart and Pond, in the previous Volumes of the 
Repository, and from which Dr. Smith draws very largely in 
the volume before us, have done much to remove the fear of 
any ill-omened antagonism between the records written by the 
pen of Moses on ‘goat-skins and sheep-skins,’ and those in- 
scribed ‘ by the finger of God on tables of stone,’ dug out of 
the bowels of the earth. Still it may be admitted that some- 
thing further was wanted to present the argument in all its 
strength; to give in a full, yet perspicuous form, as little en- 
cumbered as possible by scientific technicalities, the reasons 
which have led geologists, while professing a reverential 
regard for Scripture, to assign to our globe such a vastly 
higher antiquity than the letter of the Mosaic narrative seems 
to ascribe to it. This work we are happy to say is most ably 
achieved inthe volume before us. The great desideratum so 
extensively felt is here most happily supplied. Such a view 
of the whole subject is exhibited as could be exhibited by no 
one who did not combine in himself, in very unwonted mea- 
sure, the knowledge of philology and of physics. Without 
professing to be in the strictest sense of the terms a practical 
geologist, with which his literary avocations are clearly in- 
compatible, he yet shews himself completely master of geolo- 
gy asa science, and appears to be as familiarly conversant 
with rocks, strata, drifts, conglomerates, detritus, solled peb- 
bles, bowlders, and all the technics of the science, as if he had 
never labored at all in the field of criticism and theology. 
He has evidently explored the whole region of research, as 
far as its recorded results have enabled him, and he appears 
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in this work carrying the torch of revelation down into the 
deep caverns and clefts which the lamp of science had disclosed, 
and illuminating, with a brighter light, the foundations of 
the everlasting mountains.’ 

The consequence is, that while he yields an unhesitating 
assent to the most stupendous conclusions of the modern 
geology, and in fact states their evidence in a new and in- 
tensely interesting light, he finds no conflict between them 
and the Mosaic records fairly and rationally interpreted ; and 
by rationally we mean simply in accordance with that sound 
and enlightened reason which God has given us, the only me- 
dium of correctly understanding his word. After two lectures 
on the origin, design, and importance of geological science ; 
the requisjtes and methods of study ; the harmony of all sci- 
ence with revelation; the description of facts relative to the 
crust of the earth; its internal condition, stratified formations, 
and organic remains ; he enters upon the recital of opinions 
which are by many assumed to be asserted or implied in the 
Scriptures, but which are contrary to geological doctrines. 
Of these he specifies, (1.) The recent creation of the earth. 
(2.) A previous universal chaos over the earth. (3.) The crea- 
tion of the heavenly bodies after that of the earth. (4.) The 
derivation of all vegetables and animals from one centre of 
creation. (5.) That the inferior animals were not subject to 
death till after the fall. (6.) The ascription of the grander 
geological phenomena to the deluge. All these positions he 
alleges to be erroneous, and proceeds to set them aside by a 
course of reasoning which no one can fail to admit to be of 
most masterly character, whatever effect it may have upon his 
convictions. He then enters upon an examination of the vari- 
ous methods which have been proposed for the removal of the 
difficulties and alleged contradictions between geology and 
Scripture. Of these he mentions, (1.) The denial of any dif- 
ficulty, by shutting the eyes to the evidence of geological 
facts, and representing the inquiry as impious. (2.) Sacri- 
ficing the Mosaic records as unintelligible, or as being the lan- 
guage of mythic poetry. (3.) Regarding the six days as 

esigned to represent indefinite periods. (4.) Attributing 
stratification and other geological phenomena to the interval 
between the Adamic creation and the deluge, and the action 
of the diluvial waters. 

He then proceeds to consider the forms of language used in 
Scripture to convey to man a knowledge both of the Deity and 
his works, and thence to deduce a general law of interpreta 
tion to be applied to the narrative of the creation, which leads 
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him into an extended critical exposition of the first chapter of 
Genesis. The grand principle, which he defends as conclu- 
sive and as absolutely indispensable for maintaining the honor 
of the word of God, is, that the revelations contained in the 
Scriptures in respect to God and his works were conveyed in 
representations to the senses, chiefly that of sight, and in words 
descriptive of those representations. Consequently it is the 
usage of the sacred writers to speak of the Deity, his nature, 
his perfections, his purposes, his operations, in language bor- 
rowed from the bodily and mental constitution of man, and from 
those opinions concerning the works of God in the natural 
world, which were generally received by the people to whom the 
revelation was granted, From this principle as an axiom the 
author argues, that as the Scripture references to natural ob- 
jects would be in such style as comported with the knowledge of 
the age in which they were delivered, so at the present time we 
are fully warranted to translate the language of the Old Testa- 
ment upon physical subjects into such modern expressions as 
shall be agreeable to the reality of the things spoken of. 

But we must here close our notice of this very valuable 
volume. After all we have said of its contents, the reader 
will have but an imperfect idea of the amount of interest and 
information which it embodies. But by way of amends for 
the meagreness of our sketch, we are happy to announce that 
an immediate reprint in this country is under codsideration, 
and that the work will probably soon be presented to the 
American public. 


14.—Lectures on Biblical Criticism, exhibiting a Systematic 
View of that Science. By Samuel Davidson, LL. D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature, in the Royal Academi- 
cal Institution, Belfast. Edinburgh: Thomas Clark, 
1839. Svo. pp. 411. 


The high gratification we feel in noticing the appearance of 
this able work is mingled with regret that we can at present 
do no more ¢haz simply to notice it. The more ample and 
elaborate review which it merits it can scarcely fail eventually 
to receive. Mr, Davidson’s name has been hitherto unknown 
among us in the walks of biblical literature, but from the 
sample which he has here given of his ability to fill with 
distinguished repute the department which he oceupies in the 
Belfast Institution, we cannot but draw the happiest omens of 
his future achievements in the same sphere. The sternest 
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republican can scarcely be offended with the epithet ‘royal’ 
when he finds it attached to an institute which gives scope to 
labors and researches like those embodied in the present 
volume. The field which Mr. Davidson here enters with so 
firm a tread and so manly a bearing is one that has heen hith- 
erto for the most part occupied by the German literati, and 
though we would not detract aught from the just award of 
their labors which they have so zealously put forth in this 
department of sacred letters, yet we rejoice to perceive that 
they are not to be left as its sole occupants and cultivators. 
Every one acquainted with the idiosyncrasies of German 
genius is aware that it shows a continual tendency to spend 
its energies in settling the /effer of revelation rather than dis- 
closing its spirit ; or in other words, a tendency to exalt crif- 
icism above hermeneutics. Our author brings altogether another 
temper to his work. Although he undertakes not to erect his 
edifice without a scaffold, yet he does not busy himself so 
much about the scaffold as to forget that he has an edifice to 
erect; which the German is very apt to do. 

The various topics embraced in Mr. D.’s volume are treated 
in such a way as to shew that instead of servilely copying 
from copyists, he has gone to the sources of authority, and 
examin and judged for himself. The reader will accord- 


ingly find in these pages a real advance in the science of bibli- 


cal criticism. The whole field of Manuscripts, Versions, 
Editions, Readings, Quotations, etc. etc., in fine, whatever con- 
stitutes the res critica of revelation, is explored with a diligence 
and discrimination entitled to the highest applause. His rea- 
sonings and results are conveyed in a lively and spirited style, 
at the farthest possible remove from the dry, abstract, barren 
er which usually distinguish treatises of this nature. 
n the midst of so much that is satisfactory and excellent it 
were not easy to specify the more attractive parts, but we 
cannot refrain from pointing to the chapter on the ‘ Nature of 
the Hebrew Language,’ as remarkable for the original and 
luminous views it exhibits of the structure and genius of that 
ancient tongue. In his chapter ‘on the Greek Article,’ he 
enters into an elaborate vindication of Middleton’s doctrine on 
that subject in which he comes in collision with the views of 
Prof. Stuart, expressed in former numbers of the Repository. 
Although somewhat free in his strictures on the Professor’s 
ae, yet he is throughout abundant in indications of 

is great respect for the value of his labors in the province of 
sacred literature. 
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15.—Job and his Times ; or a Picture of the Patriarchal Age, 
during the period between Noah and Abraham, as re- 
gards the state of Religion and Morality, Arts and Sci- 
ences, Manners and Customs, etc., and a New Version 
of that most ancient Poem, accompanied ‘with Notes and 
Dissertations. By Thomas Wemyss, author of ‘ Biblical 
Gleanings,’ ‘ Symbolical Dictionary, and other works. 
London: Jackson & Walford. 1839. 8vo. pp. 382. 


Whether as a version or a commentary, the title of this 
work is somewhat unique; yet as illustrating the history and 
biography of a Scripture personage it is strictly appropriate. 
The design of the author is not only to throw out all the most 
distinguished lights and shadows of Job’s character and expe- 
rience, but to introduce the reader to patriarchal scenes; to 
familiarize him with the manners, customs, arts, and sciences 
of that early period of society. The object is certainly a good 
one, for a correct knowledge of the meaning of any ancient 
author can usually be obtained only by a knowledge of his 
times. ‘The interest and fascination thrown around these 
primal ages is almost universally felt, yet our actual acquaint- 
ance with them is but limited, being gleaned from detached 
materials scattered here and there through the Scriptures. 
These, however, Mr. Wemyss has detected with singular acute- 
ness, and seized with the avidity of one who has found great 
spoil. ‘To give some idea of the result of his researches in 
this department, we insert a part of his table of contents ;— 
the mechanical art ; the military art ; modes of travelling ; ; of 
hunting ; of writing; mining operations ; precious stones ; 
coins; process of refining ; musical instruments; cosmology ; 
astronomy ; meteorology ; aurora borealis; volcanoes; vege- 
table productions ; zoology, behemoth and leviathan ; judicial 
proceedings. 

Under these several heads the author has brought together 
a great deal of curious and interesting matter. As a sample 
of it we may refer to that entitled ‘ Aurora Borealis,’ in respect 
to which the reader is naturally prompted to enquire what al- 
lusion is contained in the book of Job to a phenomenon which 
has been supposed to be of comparatively recent occurrence. 
Such an allusion the author shows to be recognized by the 
great mass of interpreters in ch. 37. 22, ‘Fair weather cometh 
out of the north,’ where the original word for ‘fair weather’ 
signifies, in its primary sense, gold ; and in a secondary sense 
any thing resembling gold in color and lustre. Mr. W. sup- 
poses accordingly that the term refers to those radient streams 
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or flashes of golden light which constitute this splendid 
spectacle. 

The author discovers great diligence in his researches, and 
much ingenuity in advocating his views of particular texts, 
though the critical apparatus which he has actually used seems 
to have been confined in great measure to English commen- 
tators. His list of writers on Job contains indeed the mention 
of some of the principal modern German critics, but we doubt 
whether he is very familiar with this source of illustration. 

The famous passage ch. 19. 25—27, “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” etc., he regards on the whole as nof referring to 
the Messiah, but to God as his future Deliverer and Vindica- 
tor on earth. He supposes that the expression “whom I shall 
see for myself,” etc. was fulfilled afterwards when he exclaimed, 
ch. 42, 5, ‘I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but 
now mine eye seeth thee,’ etc. Wecannot profess ourselves con- 
vinced of the correctness of his views of this passage, yet we 
freely admit that much of his reasoning upon it, is very diffi- 
cult to dispose of. The subject merits an investigation, which 
we hope ere long to present to our readers in the pages of the 
Repository. 

Taken asa whole, the ‘Life and Times of Job’ forms a 
valuable accession to the growing stock of our sound biblical 
literature, and we trust that a volume so well entitled to a 
place in every theological library will not be long in finding a 
publisher in our own country. 


16.—The Parent's Friend ; a Manual of Domestic Instruction 
and Discipline. By John Morison, D. D., author of 
‘ Counsels to a newly-wedded Pair,’ etc. etc. etc. ; with a 
Prefatory Address to Parents in America; by Samuel 
Hanson Cox, D. D. New-York: Gould, Newman and 
Saxton. 1839. 18mo. pp. 172. 


This is an age of ‘Friends,’ both to young and old, to 
parents and children, to teachers and pupils, to young men 
and maidens, and happy should we be to affirm that they were 
all as well entitled to the name as the little volume that here 
comes with its gentle and unobtrusive proffers of counsels 
to fathers and mothers. We must feel grateful to the inter- 
mediate agency, which at this season of gift-making to the 
young, has provided so fitting a ponnt for the parental] hands 
which have just emptied themselves of their annual mementos 
of love and duty to their children. 

With but humble pretensions, this little treatise can still 
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scarcely fail to win its way to the acceptance and confidence 
and growing estimation of those for whose use it has been so 
considerately prepared. It comes forward as an exceedingly 
well-timed assistant to the discharge of the hallowed functions 
of those whom God hath ‘set in families.’ Within the most 
convenient compass it embodies a really large mass of sound 
and sanctified good sense on the various topics of which it 
treats. It is seasonable, suitable, practical, adapted, as it is 
intended, to befriend parents who are to educate their children 
for heaven. As a vade mecum, replete with hints, principles, 
suggestions, cautions, rules, encouragements, we cannot con- 
ceive of any Christian father or mother who would not be 
enriched by its possession. ‘The position of the author in the 
midst of a splendid city population gives him peculiar advan- 
tages for estimating and portraying the evil influences which 
beset parental exertion from that source, and enable him to 
speak as an instructed monitor on the gaieties, modishness, 
and follies that under a specious guise war against the soul. 

The Prefatory Address of the American Editor is in the 
happiest vein, and we cannot perhaps speak in more laudatory 
terms of the volume itself than to say that it is worthy of 
such an exordium. No one on reading the whole will find 
that there is any want of keeping between the rich preludium 
and the brief but pithy sequel. 


17.—The School Library, published under the sanction of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. 


This enterprize is one of momentous consequences. A judi- 
cious selection of books, which are to constitute a large part 
of the-reading of the children, and we may add of the parents 
too of a State,—a selection made with a discriminating literary 
taste, an accurate apprehension of the wants of the commu- 
nity, and a regard to sound principles of religion and morality 
may be not only one of the strongest influences in elevating 
the poor and informing the ignorant ; but by raising the gen- 
era! standard of thought and of attainment, may raise the whole 
body of the people insensibly but surely to higher degrees of 
refinement and cultivation. The greatness of the scheme 
seems to have been fully appreciated by the framers of it ; 
and they have carefully guarded against any abuse of the vast 
powers which have been committed to their hands. 

A large portion of the works which are to constitute this 
library are to be original productions by men of well known 
literary and scientific character, made expressly for this col- 
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lection; or standard works revised by responsible and suita- 
ble persons, and adapted, by whatever changes may be neces- 
sary, to the ss ate of it. Those of the first kind will prob- 
ably be the largest number. Every book, before it can oc- 
cupy a place in the Library, must be approved by each mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, gentlemen who are elected to 
that oases. with regard to their taste, their knowledge of the 
people, their acquaintance with the business of education, and 
their sound discretion. The names of those gentlemen are a 
sufficient guaranty that no unworthy volume will be offered to 
the public. The names of the gentlemen whose pens have 
been engaged to prepare different works for this collection are 
another and sufficient guaranty. We notice among them that 
Dr. Robley Dunglison is to prepare two volumes on Human 
Physiology ; Prof. Silliman, one or more on Chemistry ; Prof. 
Olmsted, a popular treatise on Astronomy ; Dr. Jacob Bigelow, 
two on the Useful Arts ; Judge Story, one on the Constitution 
of the United States ; ete. ete. ete. 

The Library when complete is to consist of two series, of 
fifty volumes each, one in 18mo, of 250 to 280 pages a volume ; 
the other in 12mo. of 350 to 400 pages. One of them is to 
be a juvenile series. Ten volumes (more perhaps, but we are 
not aware of it,) have been published. These are the Life of 
Columbus, by Washington Irving, revised by him and en- 
larged for this edition ; Paley’s Natural Theology in two vol- 
umes, with wood cuts, and Selected Notes from Brougham and 
others, arranged by Dr. Elisha Bartlett; three volumes of 
Lives of Eminent Individuals, celebrated in American History, 
with portraits; these are selected from Sparks’ American Bio- 

aphy; The Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, by Rev. Heury 
Dusoun, of Scotland, edited, in four volumes, by Rev. F. W 
P. Greenwood of Boston. These works are clearly of great 
value. Placed in the hands of intelligent youth, they will im- 
art knowledge and kindle thought, and stimulate inquiry. 
hey will make labor and thrift intelligent. They will aid 
every effort that is made in any way and any where, to elevate 
the moral and social character of our people. 

In looking over these volumes we were struck with the sin- 
ularly infelicitous account given in his Life of Vane, by Rev. 
Mr. Upham, of the doctrinal faith of Mrs. Hutchinson. No 
one who understands the spirit, and especially the theological 
spirit of New England in her day, and who has studied the 
documentary evidence in the case, could easily, we think, 
imagine that her doctrine of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost 
was just modern Unitarianism, an indwelling of the mora! 
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virtues. Such blemishes may here and there perhaps be de- 
tected, but they do not materially impair the value of the 
whole. 

There is one defect, which some may consider an excel- 
lency, in the plan of the Board. All works’more directly re- 
ligious, than those which treat of morals and of natural theo- 
logy are excluded. We fear that the state of public sentiment 
in Massachusetts is such as to require it. Yet we cannot but 
believe and hope that the dread of sectarianism will ere long 
be found to have been officious in this thing, and that men 
will bear to have their children read works of theology which 
may not in every respect harmonize with their own judgments. 
We regret to have it so gravely implied that party differences 
in religion are so fierce among us. 

The publication of this library is the serious enterprize of a 
state, guarded, ordered, and controlled by the best wisdom of 
the state. We know of no similar collection, that can be 
compared with it, for pureness and for valuable information. 
It is published under the superintendence of the Board, by 
Marsh, Capen, Lyon and Webb, 109 Washington-street, 
Boston. 


18.—The School District Library, published by Harper and 
Brothers, 82 Cliff-street, New-York :—embracing History, 
Voyages and Travels, Biography, Natural History, the 
Physical Sciences, Agriculture, Manufactures, Arts, 
Commerce, Belles Letters, the History and Philosophy of 
Education, etc, 


The preceding notice of the “School Library,” published 
under the sanction of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
has been furnished us by a literary friend in that state, in whose 
good sense and accurate discrimination, on such a subject, we 
have the highest confidence. We have therefore inserted it 
with pleasure, and would commend it to the careful attention 
of our readers. The enterprise is highly creditable to the 
state, and to the individuals who have commenced it. 

Such a notice, however, of the laudable endeavors of Mas- 
sachusetts to enlarge and elevate the sphere of Common- 
school Instruction, reminds us that it may be our duty to 
advert, in connection with it, to the progress of a similar 
enterprise in another state. “ The School District Library,” 
by Messrs. Harper and Brothers, of New-York, has been for 
some time before the public. Their first preparation of a 
School Library was commenced as early as 1835, and embraced 
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a first and second series, of from ten to twenty volumes each. 
Since that time they have much enlarged and improved their 
plan. The Library now embraced under the general title 
given at the head of this notice consists of a First Series, of 
jifty volumes, and a Second Series, of forty-five volumes, al- 
ready printed and bound in a neat and uniform style, and a 
Third Series, now in the progress of publication. 

It appears to have been the aim of these enterprizing pub- 
lishers to adapt their preparation to the recent provision of 
the state for the improvement of Common Schools. This pro- 
vision appropriates to each school district a sum sufficient for 
the purchase of a library, more or less extensive. They have 
sought also and obtained the counsel of the Superintendant of 
Common Schools, of the State, (at present the Hon. John C. 
Spencer,) and his able advisers. The first and second series 
are accordingly accompanied by the unqualified recommenda- 
tion of that ‘gentleman, whose character and ample quali- 
fications to judge on such a subject will give to his opin- 
ions great influence with the Trustees and Commissioners of 
Common Schools throughout the State. 

Here then is another endeavor to provide for the reading of 
the mass of the population piacoank in the school districts of 
an immense Commonwealth. This endeavor, however it may 
have originated, has become, like that of Massachusetts, “ the 
serious enterprise of a State,” through its constituted officers 
for such purposes. We agree with our correspondent in con- 
templating it as an enterprise of momentous consequences. 
It proposes to itself a duty of the highest responsibility and 
the greatest difficulty. It ought therefore to be stimulated by 
an energy adequate to its full accomplishment, and guarded 
by all the salutary checks of sound discretion and practical 
morality. 

The object of such an enterprise should be to provide such 
books as are adapted by the variety and interest of their topics 
and the style in which they are discussed, to allure the peo- 
ple to the pursuit of bumeiades, and which shall, at the same 
time, inculcate and enforce the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion. It is not enough that we exclude from the Libraries, 
procured for our School districts, books which avow and de- 
fend infidel and irreligious principles. Nothing should be 
retained that is, in this respect, even equivocal. It is time 
that this were understood by politicians, and publishers, as 
well as by the Christian ministry. It is beliowelh by the most 
intelligent and sagacious among us, of all professions, that the 
only security for the permanent continuance of a healthy state 
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of morals in any community is in the religious principles of 
the people. Every department of Education, therefore, should 
be adapted to the inculcation of truth ;—not scientific and 
intelleetual truth only, but religious truth, which is in harmony 
with all the truths of nature and of science, and without which 
the best developments of the human mind can never be 
attained. 

We have not ourselves compared the laws of Massachusetts 
and New-York, in regard to the securities which they afford 
for the procuring of School Libraries of the best moral ten- 
dency. Of one thing, however, we feel assured. It is that 
that library will ultimately be preferred and will secure to 
itself the most lasting success, which conforms with the most 
firmness and decision to the principles above stated. The 
books in all these libraries which lay claim to the public pat- 
ronage must be examined and tried by these principles. It is 
the duty of the periodical press thus to try them, and for our- 
selves we hope not to be remiss in this duty. It isa Christian 
literature for which we propose to labor, in all the departments 
of education, from the common school to the highest seminary 
of learning. Not that we desire to see every book written 
about religion. But as the goodness of God pervades all his 
works and ways, so would we have piety towards him pervade 
all our learning. Nor would we plead for a sectarian litera- 
ture. We will join hands with sober minded Christian men of 
all classes in the promotion of intelligence and virtue. 

We confess that we are not prepared to express an opinion 
of all the books contained in “ Harper’s School District Li- 
brary.” We have been favored with the possession of only a 
very few of them, as they appear in these series. A catalogue 
of their subjects and authors only is before us. Most of these 
are familiar to us, as among the most instructive and useful 
books in our language for juvenile and even for adult reading. 
The selection, as a whole, appears to be judiciously chosen 
and well adapted to the object proposed. We name the fol- 
lowing as among the ninety-five volumes which constitute the 
first and second series ;—Life of Washington, by J. K. Pauld- 


ing, Esq.,—American History, by the author of American. 


Popular Lessons ;—American Revolution, by B. B. Thatcher, 
Esq. ;—The Principles of Physiology, etc., by Dr. Combe ;— 
Celestial Scenery, ete., by Dr. Dick ;—Palestine, or the Holy 
Land, by.Rev. Dr. Ruesell ;—Improvement of Society, etc., by 
Dr. Dick ;—The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings, by Aber- 
crombe ;—Life and Works of Dr. Franklin ;—The Farmer’s 
Instructor, by the late Judge Buel;—The Pursuit of Know- 
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ledge under Difficulties, etc.;—Tytler & Nares’ Universal 
History, in six volumes ;—Paley’s Natural Theology, with 
Notes by Brougham and Bell, edited by Rev. Dr. Potter ;— 
Ten volumes of Sparks’ American Biography ;—Goldsmith’s 
History of Greece, prepared by an American Author ;—Fami- 
liar Illustrations of Natural Philosophy, by Prof. Renwick ;— 
Elements of Geology, by Dr. C. A. Lee ;—Goldsmith’s History 
of Rome ;—-Oheptal’s Chemistry ;—Dwight’s Lives of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence ;—Plutarch’s 
Lives, in four volumes. 

Among the books announced for the third series, are Hale’s 
History of the United States ;—Selections from the Writings 
of Washington ;—Dick on the Starry Heavens, etc. ;—A Trea- 
tise on the Constitution of the United States ;—Biographies of 
Distinguished Females ;—Prof. Upham on Imperfect and Dis- 
ordered Mental Action, ete. etc. 

These are but a portion of the works of acknowledged ex- 
cellence, for popular use, embraced in these selections. They 
are sufficient to indicate the general character and tendency 
of the whole, and to awaken the most encouraging anticipa- 
tions of the general usefulness of these successive series of 
books, on a great variety of topics, selected and prepared with 
a view to the wants of the community, and adapted to a uni- 
versal diffusion in our country. 

We shall turn our attention to these series of publications 
hereafter, and shall thankfully receive suggestions from the 
experience and observation of our enlightened correspond- 
ents. It is a matter which deeply concerns us all to see that 
the books which are to constitute the reading of the nation be 
such as shall exert a healthful influence upon the minds of the 
people. And it should be borne in mind that the selections 
now made and in preparation under the sanction of the organs 
of the States of New-York and Massachusetts, will not be con- 
fined to those states. If wisely made, and discreetly and in- 
telligently adapted to the objects in view, they will be adopted 
by the guardians of education and the friends of improvement 
in every state in the Union. 


19.—Dictionary of Latin Synonymes, for the use of Schools and 
Private Students, with a Complete Index. By Lewis 
Ramshorn. From the German by Francis Lieber. Boston: 
Charles C. Little and James Brown. 1839. pp. 475. 


The author of this work, Dr. Ramshorn, is a distinguished 
philologist and a practical teacher in Germany. It is an 
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abridgment of a much larger work, in which the author avails 
himself of the works of Gardin—Dumesnil and Ernesti, and 
which is entitled ‘“ Universal Latin Synonymes.” This abridg- 
ment now translated into English and adapted to our Schools 
and Colleges, will supply a want which has-long been felt b 
those who instruct in Latin. Few works could be offered, 
either to the instructor or the Student, more welcome than 
this. The translator has done his part with accuracy and 
ability, making such additions as seemed necessary to secure 
the most exact expression in English of the peculiar shade of 
the Latin terms ;—and the publishers have executed the work 
in a neat and economical] form, making it available to students 
of limited means. We value it highly as a help to the accu- 
rate perception of the precise meaning of Latin terms and 
phrases, and shall often refer to it as such. It is a book which 
every scholar, who possesses it, will find occasion to use. 


20.—Letters to the Rev. Professor Stuart, comprising Remarks 
on his Essay on Sin, published in the American Biblical 
Repository for April and July, 1839. By Daniel Dana, 
D. D. Minister of the Gospel in Newburyport. Boston: 
1839. pp. 46. 


This pamphlet has quite recently fallen into our hands. 
We have read it with more than ordinary care and interest 
both from our respect for the author and because it is a reply 
to an Article, by a writer equally respected in our own publi- 
cation. We may add also that this reply was prepared for 
the Repository, and we would gladly have inserted the sub- 
stance of it, had not the author chosen to give it a form, and 
to embrace in it some personal considerations addressed to 
Prof. Stuart, which were judged to be a departure from the 
usages of our work. On these accounts the application for its 
insertion in the Repository was withdrawn, and its separate 
publication adopted as better suited to mect the convenience, 
and answer the objects of the respected author. 

In regard to the considerations of a merely personal bearing; 
in these Letters, we intentionally abstain from any remarks. 
It is to be regretted that the discussion of important principjes 
in the Christian system may not always be conducted apart 
from all implication of personal dereliction or of official inton- 
sistency. Such considerations tend to no profitable progress 
in discussions whose object is truth on the grounds ¢f evi- 
dence and argument. ‘They are neither evidence nof argu- 
ment, and rather hinder than advance the establishmest of the 
truth. 
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The style of Dr. Dana is chaste and courteous. The cur- 
sory sedan of these Letters will be impressed with the kind- 
ness and urbanity of the writer. In this respect his example 
is worthy of imitation. 

Of the conclusiveness of our author’s arguments we are not 
ambitious to express an opinion. The Letters are before the 
public, and the essay which they controvert is accessible in 
2 our own publication. He who reads the former should also 

avail himself of the latter, if he would understand the real 

strength of the positions of the parties. We make this last 
| remark, because, to us, it is apparent that some of the most 
Py important ee of the Essay are misapprehended in the 
3 Letters. Much of the strength of Dr. Dana, therefore, is ex- 
pended in defending doctrines which Prof. Stuart equally de- 
fends, and in opposing positions which he does not assume. 
For example, (p. 4.) “The object of your Essay seems to be, 
to disprove and explode the doctrine of original sin, or of na- 
tive co ey fo etc. Again: “ Your denial of the doctrine of 
original sin,” ete. Now, if we rightly understand Prof. S., 
| he does not deny the doctrine of original sin, as it is under- 
stood by its intelligent defenders; but maintains that the 
phraseology in which that doctrine has commonly been ex- 
pressed is improper. He declares it as his fium conviction, 
that “The parties agree as to every important fact in the case,” 
and the grand question which he raises and discusses is this: 
“Do the Scriptures recognise, and ought we to adopt the 
phraseology of original sin, either imputed or inherent?” There 
are other statements in the Letters which we think equally 
conflict with those which are found in the Essay, and which 
seem to have led the author of the former away from the true 
points of the discussion. Though it is not our intention, 
therefore, at present, to take part im this discussion, we would 
again recommend that the Letters and the Essay be read in 
connection. 
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21.—Fraternal appeal to the American Churches, with a Plin 
for Catholic Union, on Apostolic Principles. By 8.8. 
Schmucker, D. D. Professor of Christian Theology 
in the Theol. Sem. of the Lutheran Church, Gettysburg, 
Pa., Second Edition, enlarged. New-York: Taylor and 
Dodd, 1839. pp. 165. 


The readers of the former series of the Repository will 
recollee that the substance of this “ Appeal” appeared first 
in the pages of this work, in 1838. By the recommendation 
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of numerous Clergymen and others of different denominations, 
a large edition of it was published a few months since. We 
are glad to see a second and enlarged edition before the public. 
It is an evidence that the truly Catholic views and spirit which 
it inculeates do not slumber in the churches. We trust the 
time is not far distant when they will be more justly apprecia- 
ted and universally embraced. They should be seriously and 
prayerfully pondered by all who pray for the coming of the 
kingdom of God in the earth. 


22.—Memoir of the Rev. Edward D. Griffin, D. D. Compiled 
chiefly from his own writings. By William B. Sprague, 
D. D. Albany. New-York: Taylor and Dodd, 1839. 
pp. 270. Octavo. 


The Memoir and Sermons of Dr. Gniffin, in two volumes, 
were noticed in the Repository for July last. The memoir is 
now published in a separate volume, and in a form which we 
trust will be acceptable to the numerous personal friends and 
admirers of that great man. It is accompanied with an 
engraved likeness of Dr. Griffin, which is deservedly admired 
as remarkably accurate and characteristic. 


23.—The Trial of Jesus before Caiaphas and Pilate, being a 
Refutation of Mr. Salvador’s Chapter entitled “ The 
Trial and Condemnation of Jesus.” By M. Dupin, 
Advocate and Doctor of Laws. Translated from the 
French by a Member of the American Bar. Boston: 
Charles C. Little and James Brown, 1839. pp. 96. 12mo. 


We have read this little volume with great interest. It 
places a familiar subject in the clearest and most convincing 
light before the mind. Salvador, in a work on the “ Institu- 
tions of Moses and the Hebrew People,” published a few 
years since, expresses the opinion that the trial and condem- 
nation of Jesus, considered merely as a /egal proceeding, was 
conformable to the Jewish laws. M. Dupin, who is one of 
the most eminent lawyers of the French Bar, immediately 
called in question the correctness of this opinion. The volume 
whose title is given above, is the result of his examination, 
conducted with great legal skill and extensive learning. We 
commend it to our readers. Both the Christian teacher and 
the disciple will derive instruction from its perusal. 
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24.—The Theatre, in its influence upon Literature, Morals and 
Religion. By Robert Turnbull, Pastor of the Boylston- 
street Church, Boston. Second Edition. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall and Lincoln, 1839. pp. 110. 


The substance of this treatise was prepared and delivered 
as a discourse before the young men of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, when a measure in favor of Theatres was pending 
before the Legislature of that State. Itis a lively and pointed 
discussion of the subject, and a deservedly popular little 
volume. 


ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 


Several other books are on hand, which we have not room 
even to name in this No. of the Repository. They will be 
noticed hereafter. 

Barnes’ Notes on Isaiah, in three volumes, have just made 
their appearance, and will doubtless be read with interest. 

The following books are on our table: The “ Philosophy of 
Human Life,” etc. By Amos Dean, Prof. of Medical Jurispru- 
dence in the Albany Medical College ; Pictures of early life ; 
or sketches of youth. By Mrs. Emma C. Embury; both from 
the press of Marsh, Capen, Lyon and Webb: Boston. Tie 
Museum of Religious Knowledge, designed to illustrate Reli- 

ious Truth. Edited by Marcus E. Cross, Published by J. 

hetham, Philadelphia, and Robert Carter, New-York. 


We hear with pleasure that the Syntax of Dr. Nordheimer’s 
Hebrew Grammar is now nearly completed, and will in the 
course of the winter be put to press. So far as our informa- 
tion extends, it will fully meet the high expectations which 
the public are entitled to entertain from the character of the 
first volume. 


ERRATA. 


Page 
os 14th. line, for “I had occasion,” read had occasion.- 
27. 6th line, for “Jiddi” read Jidy. 
12th. line, for “ al ’Akabah,” read at el ’Akabah. 
17th. line, for “all,” read, at. 
37th. line, for “ ei-Jeill,” read, el Jeib. 
6th. line, for “el-Tih,” read, et Tih. 
isk ibe ar cipeesy es 
. . line, y,” read, as. 
. 24th. line, for “no Tp read, no small Vp 
. 89th. line, for “solled pebbles,” read, rolled pebbles 





